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Preface 


Although the emblem book was one of the most successful genres of early 
modern book production, and although emblems have increasingly drawn the 
attention of scholarship in the last decennia, the genre still seems to be veiled 
by a kind of enigmatic shroud, and to be lost in a terra incognita of many open 
questions. This shroud of mystery relates to the very origins of the emblem, its 
core and structure, and to the way in which images and texts were combined 
and were supposed to function. Almost everything that regards the generally 
recognized first emblem book, Andrea Alciato's Emblematum liber, has been 
contested.! This is worsened by the fact that Alciato himself was not very ex- 
plicit with respect to his emblem poetics, that he did not invent, or even envis- 
age, the images, and moreover that he disapproved of the first printed edition, 
issued by Heinrich Steiner in Augsburg (1531). Because Alciato himself was not 
responsible for the images, it is clear that there are many uncertainties about 
the illustrations and their relation with the text, and that much room is left 
open for speculations. During the years, various ideas on Alciato's emblem 
book and its basic conception have been brought up, e.g. by Pierre Laurens 
and Florence Vuilleumier, Charles Henebry, Robert Cummings, and, recently, 
Andreas Bássler.? Laurens and Vuilleumier (1994) thought that Alciato devel- 
oped the basic concept of his Emblematum liber through his study of Roman 
monuments and inscriptions in the surroundings of Milan; Charles Henebry 
(1996) was inclined to understand the Emblematum liber as a 'handbook of 
rhetorical ornaments: Cummings (1996) stated that the prototypes (or images) 
of all emblematic epigrams of Alciato were artefacts, and that the Emblema- 
tum liber as a whole was meant as an imaginary collection of valuable objects, 
especially coins or medals. According to Bassler (2015), the Emblematum liber 
basically consists of ekphrases of works of art — either already existing pieces 
of art or future ones, especially sculptures. All these ideas, although challeng- 
ing, suffer from the fact that their scope seems to be too narrow. As an anti- 
quarian scholar, Alciato was surely interested in the study of gravestones and 


1 Forthe scholarly literature relevant to these questions, cf. the introductory section of part 1, 
chapter 1. 

2 Bassler Andreas, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis. Zur Entstehung von Alciatos "Emblematum 
liber" (1531) (Würzburg: 2012); Cummings R., "Alciato's Emblemata as an Imaginary Museum', 
Emblematica 10 (1996) 245-281; Henebry Ch.W.M., Henebry Ch.W.M., “Figures of Speech: 
The Emblematicum Liber as a Handbook of Rhetorical Ornaments’, Neophilologus 87 (1996) 
173-191; Laurens P. — Vuilleumier F., “Entre histoire et emblème: le receuil des inscriptions 
milanaises d' André Alciat" Revue des Études latines 72 (1994) 218-237. 
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inscriptions, but at the same time it is clear that for most emblems, Roman 
gravestones were not the model. Of course, rhetorical figures do occur in the 
Emblematum liber, but there is no plausible evidence that Alciato composed it 
as a handbook of rhetorical ornaments. Cummings' and Bássler's explanations 
still seem to have potential, but they lack philological evidence. 

Detailed philological analyses are badly needed, because to date we have no 
clear picture of Alciato's manner of working, of the way in which he was actu- 
ally construing his emblematic epigrams, and of the underlaying poetics. In 
order to shed light on these important issues, we approach them through a set 
of analytical questions. If for Alciato — at the time that he was composing the 
Emblematum liber - an emblem was an epigrammatic poem,? the first ques- 
tion is: what kind of epigram? Any epigram, or one that has certain features, 
a certain structure, and specific contents? Alciato himself mentioned in his 
rare poetical statements two important kinds of contents: history and natu- 
ral history.^ Furthermore, he says that he derives from the 'contents' certain 
meanings. This statement suggests that he regarded a res significans and a res 
significata as constitutive elements of his emblematic epigrams. But in what 
way did he understand significare? Was significare part of the structure of the 
epigram? Should the meaning be explicitly expressed in the epigram and/or 
the title/motto? Or could meaningfulness also work implicitly? What kind of 
knowledge did Alciato present in his Emblematum liber, with respect to both 
the res significantes and the res significatae? How common or uncommon (spe- 
cific/ original/ idiosyncratic) was this knowledge? What could Alciato have 
meant when he said that he had described contents that would mean some- 
thing ‘elegant’ or ‘refined’? Does ‘elegant’ refer exclusively to the res significata 
itself, or also to the process of creating meaning viz. the relationship of res 
significans and res significata? How does Alciato's claim of 'elegant meanings' 
relate to what we actually find in the epigrams? And what about Alciato's self- 
proclaimed intention to provide (or produce) images for artists — painters, 
goldsmiths, and metalworkers? How does this intention relate to what we ac- 
tually find in the emblems? Do the epigrams of the Emblematum liber indeed 
provide templates that could be used in this way? 

A weak spot in the research of Latin emblem books is that, whereas the 
development of the genre (from Alciato until ca. 1630) has been largely de- 
termined by Neo-Latin authors, not many scholars of classical and Neo-Latin 


3 Groundbreaking were Hessel Miedema's "The Term Emblem in Alciati" (1968), and in 
"Alciato's Emblema Once Again" (1993); cf. also Drysdall D., "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Prin- 
ceps”, in Daly (ed.), Companion to Emblem Studies 79-98. 

4 For more details and for bibliographical references, see the introductory part of chapter ı. 
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literature have been attracted to it.” Although a certain amount of progress 
has been made, one must confess that the Latin emblem books still remain 
underresearched, on the level of singular emblems and on that of entire works 
as well. This is all the more regrettable because close analyses of the relation 
between the emblematic texts and their antique sources is of pivotal impor- 
tance for the understanding of the way in which the authors constructed their 
emblems; and in this field, our insight depends on detailed philological stud- 
ies. What is true for Alciato counts also for the majority of the Latin emblem 
books. As Peter Daly remarks in his recent book The Emblem in Early Modern 
Europe: ‘We seldom, if ever, know how emblem writers actually constructed 
emblems’® This also pertains to the emblem poetics of the Latin emblematic 
writers, who mostly did not tell us much about their actual manner of work- 
ing; if they talk about emblem theory it mostly means that they elaborate on 
antiquarian topics, such as the meaning of the word 'emblema' in Greek and 
Roman antiquity, Egyptian hieroglyphs, Greek and Roman mosaics, and simi- 
lar things. Emblem poetics was rarely explicitly defined, and if one wants to 
understand it, it does not suffice to study the prefaces of emblem books; rather, 
emblem poetics must be deciphered through careful analyses of the construc- 
tion of particular emblems, and this always requires a detailed understanding 
of how an emblem writer used, adapted, and transformed his sources. 
Because from Steiner's edition on, the image (pictura) was recognized as a 
valid part of the emblem, images too became part of the construction of em- 
blems, and therefore also of emblem poetics, albeit in various ways; in addition 
to the authors of the texts, other persons were involved in the process of the 
construction of emblems, e.g. publishers and artists, and their role must be 
carefully studied as well. This refers already to the first edition of an emblem 
book: we still have no clear picture as to what Heinrich Steiner's role in the 
composition of the Emblematum liber actually was, although it seems to be 
accepted by now that he had the idea of combining Alciato's epigrams with 
woodcut images, and it was he who ordered them. There seems to be a certain 


5 In 2003, we made an attempt to improve this situation through a systematic collection of 
studies on Neo-Latin emblem books: Enenkel K.A.E. — Visser A.S.Q. (eds.), Mundus Emblem- 
aticus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Imago Figurata. Studies 4 (Turnhout: 2003). Cf. 
also Enenkel K.A.E., "The Neo-Latin Emblem: Humanist Learning, Classical Antiquity, and 
the Virtual “Wunderkammer”, in Daly P.M. (ed.), Companion to Emblem Studies (New York: 
2008) 129-153; and Enenkel K.A.E., “Emblems”, in Ford Ph. — Bloemendal J. — Fantazzi Ch. 
(eds.), Brill's Encyclopaedia of the Neo-Latin World. Micropaedia (Leiden — Boston: 2014) 
968-970; for bibliographical references cf. Daly, Companion to Emblem Studies 544—549; for 
Alciato, ibidem 538—544. 

6 Daly P.M., The Emblem in Early Modern Europe. Contributions to the Theory of the Emblem 
(Surrey, England - Burlington, VT: 2014) 117. 
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reluctance to also accept the consequences of this fact: that it was Steiner and 
his artist who were responsible for what was depicted, and that this deter- 
mined the way in which the images relate to the texts. In the present study 
we try to shed light on Steiner's approach and pragmatic manner of working, 
and to better understand it through analyses of the bi-medial forerunners of 
the Emblematum liber he published in the same period. If we want to under- 
stand the construction of emblems, the images need careful analyses as well. 
It is important to research which principles they were based on, and how they 
relate to the emblematic texts. Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana represent a case 
of special interest because one and the same author was responsible for both 
the texts and the images (cf. chapter 7). 

In the early phase of emblematics (ca. 1520—ca. 1610) the genre was pri- 
marily developed by humanists, and thus was shaped by the interests and 
discoursive preconditions that are characteristic of this type of intellectuals. 
This implies, among other things, that textual sources from antiquity play an 
important part, and so do cognitive, intellectual, and didactic goals and fea- 
tures. Humanist writers cannot do without them; these are their core business. 
If we want to understand the emblem books authored by humanists it is of 
pivotal importance to analyse and map out exactly these elements and fea- 
tures. Humanist emblem writers construct their emblems on the base of Greek 
and Roman literature and on the knowledge they derive from antique authors, 
which they actually regarded as auctoritates. Therefore, in each singular em- 
blem, the transmission of knowledge of antiquity plays a role in one way or 
another, and this pertains to both the res significantes and the res significatae. 
It is in this sense that 'transmission of knowledge' is discussed in our study, 
although we avoided repeating the terminus on every page. Knowledge is de- 
fined not in the narrow sense of the twenty-first-century world of scientific 
specialization, but in that of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century humanism, 
which means that it is not separated from the "belles lettres" and that it refers 
to a broad spectrum of disciplines, from philosophy, history, and theology to 
natural history, and also includes various applied disciplines such as ethics and 
politics." The emblem book is of special interest for the understanding of the 


7 I his essay “Emblems as Transmitters of Knowledge and Traditions" (The Emblem in Early 
Modern Europe 55-85) Peter Daly has critically commented on the programme and the 
concepts of the research group "Topik und Tradition. Prozesse der Neuordnung von Wissens- 
überlieferung des 13. bis 17. Jahrhunderts” at the Free University of Berlin. Just for clarifica- 
tion, the present book has not been written as a reaction to Daly's essay, nor did it come into 
beingasa part of, orin collaboration with, this research group, nor is it based on notions such 
as "Topik" and "Tradition" The conference to which Daly's essay refers had been held in Ber- 
lin in 2009 with the title "The Exigencies of Tradition: The Transformation and Ossification 
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early modern transmission of knowledge because of the innovative transmit- 
tive potential that was offered by the bi-mediality of the new genre: knowledge 
could be transmitted not only by texts, but through images as well. It is im- 
portant to study and define the ways in which the images work in the frame- 
work of the transmission of knowledge, and in which way this relates to the 
function of the texts. 

An important feature that shaped the transmission of knowledge is the phe- 
nomenon of the emblematic commentary. In the past, scholarship has most- 
ly neglected commentaries in emblem books. One of the reasons may have 
been that the element of the commentary seemed to contradict Schóne's and 
Heckscher's ideas on the triadic structure of the emblem: motto (inscriptio) — 
image (pictura) — epigram (subscriptio). Another reason was the widespread 
belief in the enigmatic character of the emblem, especially with regard to the 
relation of text and image. It must have seemed awkward that in a number of 
emblem books - starting with Alciato — the supposed enigmas were annihi- 
lated through detailed commentaries that spelled out the meaning of each sin- 
gular emblem. Regrettably, Henkel and Schóne's Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst 
does not mention emblematic commentaries at all,? although in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the emblematic commentary was clearly perceived 
not only as a valuable part of singular emblems and whole emblem books, but 
an indismissable one as well. Particularly, it ignores the fact that from 1556 on, 
the most important work of the genre, Alciato’s Emblematum liber, was con- 
sulted mostly via commented editions. This led, among other things, to em- 
blematic self-commentaries, e.g. by the humanist scholars and writers Hadria- 
nus Iunius, Joachim Camerarius, and Florentius Schoonhovius.? 

In the present study, we try to shed light on this neglected part of emblem 
studies (chapters 4, 5, and 6). For example, for the German physician and 
humanist Joachim Camerarius the Younger, the commentary was much more 
important than the epigrams, which he actually did not even compose himself. 
He left this minor task (which it was in his eyes) to his son and another young 


of Topics in the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period". For emblematic research of this 
group see Kocher U., "Imagines und picturae. Wissensorganisation durch Emblematik und 
Mnemonik”, in Frank Th. — Kocher U. - Tarnow U. (eds.), Topik und Tradition. Prozesse der 
Neuordnung von Wissensüberlieferungen des 13. bis 17. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen: 2007) 31-54. 

8 Henkel A. - Schöne A. (eds.), Emblemata. Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: 1967/1996). 

9 For Hadrianus Iunius and Joachim Camerarius, see chapters 5 and 7 of this book; for 
Schoonhovius cf. Enenkel K.A.E., “Florentius’ Schoonhovius's Emblemata partim moralia, 
partim etiam civilia: Text and Paratext’, in: Adams A. — der Weij M. van (eds.), Emblems of the 
Low Countries. A Book Historical Perspective, Glasgow Emblem Studies 8 (2003) 129-147. 
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scholar in his circle (Conrad Rittershausen). In Camerarius' case it can be dem- 
onstrated that the emblematic commentary was not conceived as a paratext, 
but in fact as the main text of the emblem. The importance of the emblem- 
atic commentary corresponds with the fact that the commentary as such was 
probably the most characteristic genre of humanist scholarship. Commented 
emblem books are, of course, of special interest for questions regarding the 
transmission of knowledge. 

There is a field of knowledge that gets special attention in our book and 
that recurs in the different chapters: natural history. This is partly due to the 
practices of Alciato as an emblem writer: for the res significantes of his em- 
blematic epigrams, he already had a preference for natural history, especially 
for animals. It is a telling detail that in about half of his emblems various spe- 
cies of animals occur. Besides, in one of his few poetical remarks, Alciato de- 
fines ‘natural history’ (next to history) as the most important category of his 
emblematic 'contents' (i.e. res significantes). Alciato's preference had a great 
impact on the emblem authors that were to come. For many of them, natural 
history was very important too. Most significantly, the German emblematist 
Joachim Camerarius composed four emblem books with 400 emblems in total, 
and all of them derived their res significantes from nature, which means that, 
in fact, he authored an emblematized natural history, or an emblem book that 
represents a new and challenging kind of natural history. In emblem studies, 
the close connection between natural history and the emblem has not got the 
attention it deserves. Recently, we have organized a conference on this topic 
and published its proceedings.! This study represents an attempt to further 
develop this topic and to analyse what role it played in Neo-Latin emblem 
books, from Alciato (1531) to Camerarius (1595). 

The present volume comprises newly composed studies on emblem books 
(chapters 1, 2, and 7), as well as recent studies that appear here in part in 
largely rewritten versions (chapters 3, 4, and 5) or for the first time in English 
(chapter 4). Each chapter of the book addresses the above-mentioned issues, 


10 Cf. Enenkel K.A.E. — Nellen H. (eds.), Neo-Latin Commentaries and the Managment of 
Knowledge in the Late Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period (1400-1700), Supplementa 
Humanistica Lovaniensia (Louvain: 2013), especially the substantial introduction 1—76; 
and Enenkel K.A.E. (ed.), Transformations of the Classics via Early Modern Commentar- 
ies, Intersections. Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 29 (Leiden - Boston: 
2013). 

11 "Emblems and the Natural World", University of Münster, December 2015 (co-organized 
by Paul Smith). The papers of this conference were edited by me and Paul Smith in 
Enenkel K.A.E. - Smith PJ. (eds.), Emblems and the Natural World, Intersections. Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 50 (Leiden — Boston: 2017). 
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problems, and questions of emblem research, and tries to fill the indicated 
gaps in scholarship, through close studies of the first emblem book (part 1: Al- 
ciato), its forerunners printed by Steiner's publishing house (part 2), on the 
firstemblem commentary written by Sebastian Stockhamer (part 3, chapter 4), 
and a couple of important emblem books of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, composed by Hadrianus Junius (part 3, chapter 5), Joachim 
Camerarius, and Otto Vaenius (part 4, chapters 6 and 7). 

The first part of the volume consists of a new and fresh analysis of Alciato's 
Emblematum liber, focusing on Alciato's emblem poetics, his emblematization 
of nature, his manner of construing emblems, and the transmission of knowl- 
edge that was shaped by it. In subsections that are dedicated to various types 
of sources Alciatio used for the constructions of his emblems we try to map 
out Alciato's actual manner of working and shed light on the questions set out 
above. 

In our book, special attention is paid to the fact that the publisher Heinrich 
Steiner played an important role in the construction of the first emblem book. 
In part 2 of our study we argue that for his idea of combining the text of each 
emblematic epigram with an illustration, and thus, of constituting a bi-medial 
genre, Steiner was inspired by certain vernacular works. Of course, in general, 
the German book market, with its fondness for illustrated books, was an im- 
portant cultural background for the invention of the emblem book. However, 
I think we can be more specific and point out examples that were of pivotal 
importance with respect to Steiner's creation. Steiner had among his manu- 
scripts to publish two works that, after close analysis, turned out to be emblem 
books which were created before Alciato's Emblematum liber (1510-1520): both 
were composed by the jurist and humanist Johann von Schwarzenberg. Von 
Schwarzenberg did not only provide the texts but also the illustrations (he had 
a drawing made for each emblematic lemma). 

The second part of our book is dedicated to these two bi-medial forerunners 
of Alciato's emblem book: chapter two to the Memoriael der Tugent (composed 
ca. 1510-1512), of which we have both a manuscript and Steiner's printed edi- 
tion; and chapter three to Von Schwarzenberg's emblematization of Cicero's 
De officiis, which appeared at Steiner's press just two weeks before Alciato's 
Emblematum liber. In our book we present a detailed analysis of these two em- 
blem books before Alciato, and we try to explain the author's manner of work- 
ing, the function and sense he gave to the images, their relation to the textual 
parts of the emblematic units, and the role both images and texts play with 
regard to the transmission of knowledge. In this respect, it is important to take 
into account the audience Von Schwarzenberg tried to reach, which had a pro- 
file of vernacular readers. As he explained in his prefaces, Von Schwarzenberg 
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thought that the images were of great importance as cognitive, meditative, 
and commemorative tools: he envisaged them as safeguarding a better under- 
standing of the messages he transferred in his emblematic units, which would 
increase the efficiency of meditation and memorization. Heinrich Steiner was 
on his part very much inspired by these thoughts. Apparently he understood 
that they might be relevant not only for vernacular readers, but also for hu- 
manists and Latin scholars. 

The third part of our study is dedicated specifically to the emblematic 
commentary: chapter 4 is devoted to the groundbreaking first commentary 
on Alciato, made by the German scholar Sebastian Stockhamer, which was 
composed in the humanist atmosphere of Portugal’s Coimbra around 1551. 
Chapter 5 deals with Hadrianus Junius's emblematic self-commentary of 
1565. Both chapters analyse the methods of commenting, what usages of their 
commentaries the authors envisaged, and in which way the commentaries 
contributed to the transmission of knowledge. In chapter 4 it is demonstrated 
that Stockhamer transformed Alciato's emblem book into an encyclopaedic 
work. We try to map out what exactly the elements of Stockhamer's humanis- 
tic scholarship were. Both chapters try to link the commentaries to an ongoing 
cultural, social, and intellectual practice: the interpretation of emblems as an 
intellectual game. Junius’ self-commentary especially is a telling witness of this 
fascinating early modern cultural technique. 

Subsequently, the fourth part of our study focuses on the more advanced 
forms of emblem books that were developed around 1600: Camerarius' 
Quadrupedes of 1595 (chapter 6) and Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana of 1607 
(chapter 7). Both works are advanced with respect to their organization of 
knowledge in the textual parts of the emblem, their use of sources, and the 
quality of their images. With 400 emblems on natural history, Camerarius in 
fact managed to create an emblematization of the most important encyclo- 
paedic work of late medieval and early modern intellectual culture, Pliny's 
Natural history. With his book on the Quadrupedes he construed an emblem- 
atic equivalent of the eighth book of the Natural history (on the land animals). 
In his emblematic prose texts (often regarded as commentaries) Camerarius 
transmitted zoological knowledge he collected from zoological works of an- 
tiquity and the early modern period (especially Conrad Gesner), from other 
texts of Greek and Roman literature and important early modern storehouses 
of knowledge, such as Erasmus' Adagia, and included also empirical observa- 
tions he received from his scholarly network. Furthermore, he gave full-scale 
interpretations of the singular emblems, listed their sources, and gave advice 
with respect to their usage. In chapter 6 it is argued that Camerarius' book on 
the Quadrupedes as a whole is a well-thought-out and systematic composition 
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with a clear-cut didactic focus, and that it was conceived by its author as a 
mirror of princes. Once again, it turns out that the relation to works of antiq- 
uity plays a pivotal role in the transmission of knowledge: if Schwarzenberg 
transmitted ethical and political knowledge through an emblematization of 
Cicero's De officiis, Camerarius did so through emblematizing Pliny's Natural 
History. 

Mutatis mutandis the same goes for Vaenius, who transformed Horace's 
works (Carmina, Epistulae, Satyrae) into an emblem book. Vaenius' work 
gives us a unique chance to come to a deeper understanding of its underly- 
ing emblem poetics because its author, being a learned humanist and also an 
important painter (he was the teacher of Rubens), provided not only the texts 
but created the images as well: the set of intriguing drawings Vaenius made 
as templates for the etchings of his emblem book are still preserved. Vaenius' 
Emblemata Horatiana can be regarded as advanced with respect to both its 
topical organization of the emblematic texts (which he arranged under the 
headings of certain ethical /oci) and his inventions of intriguing images that al- 
ways fulfil well-thought-out didactic functions. In our study of the Emblemata 
Horatiana we map out the specific pictorial means Vaenius developed in the 
constructions of his images — for example, mnemonic landscapes, geometrical 
figures, and scenes from everyday life — and analyse the function Vaenius en- 
visaged for them as he strove to transfer philosophical (ethical) knowledge to 
his audience. 


Legite feliciter 
Münster, May 1st 2018 
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(Thuilius), in Jean Richer's edition (Paris: 1584), fol. 94v (there also 
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(Paris: 1534), p. 93. Public domain 37 
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(Paris: 1536), fol. «M7»v. Private collection 38 
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Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1549), p. 77. Public domain 38 

Head of a baboon. Creative Commons (https://pixabay.com/de/pavian 
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Chameleon. Illustration from: Conrad Gesner, Historia animalium. Liber 
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"De castoreo ingenio" Public domain 42 
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1621), p. 399 (there, emblem no. 94). Public domain 47 

Garden warbler (Sylvia borin). Wikimedia Commons. CC-BY 2.0 48 
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"Leaena" Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 63 (Wechel), in the ed. by 
Held (Frankfurt: 1567), p. 22 (there emblem 31). Public domain 52 
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emblem 63 (Wechel), in the ed. by Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 76. Public domain. 
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Johann Carl Richter, Propylon, Athens, reconstruction. Etching, ca. 1795. https:// 
de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Datei:1795ca_Johann-Carl-Richter_ 
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ca. 225 AD. Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches Museum. Creative Commons (by 
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ca. 1601), fol. B3r. Creative commons (http://emblems.let.uu.nl/repository/ 
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ca. 1652 after an invention by Giulio Romano (1499-1546). 11.1 x 15.2 cm. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum (17.50.18-120). Creative Commons (https:// 
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(Wechel), in the ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. A4v. Private collection 63 
Cupid on a chariot drawn by lions. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 7, 
ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 11. Public domain 63 
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(Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <A6>r. Private collection 69 
Arion riding on the dolphin. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem n, ed. 
Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 15. Public domain 69 
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(Kunstbuch, ed. Lippmann, 41, Fig. 2). Wikimedia commons. zeno.org 70 
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d'Ancona (diary), from: idem, Liber antiquitatum cum epigrammatibus, 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Monacensis Lat. 716, fol. 54v, upper 
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Lyra_(Zupfinstrument)#/media/File:Lyre_(PSF).png) 71 

Greek cithara (reconstruction). Mark Cartwright, on ancient.eu 

(CC BY-NC-SA 3.0) 71 

Cupid riding on a dolphin. Obverse of a denarius of Manlius Cordius Rufus, 

46 Bc. Drawing made by Judith Gerigk 72 

Cupid riding on a dolphin, denarius 40 BC 72 

Swallows' nest built on wooden surface. Public domain 77 

Bernard Salomon, Statue of Medea killing her children, and the swallow's nest. 
Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 98 (Wechel), in the ed. by Jean de 
Tournes and Guillaume Gazeau (Lyon: 1556), p. 161 (there, also emblem 98). 
Private collection 78 

Statue of Medea killing her children, and the swallow’s nest. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 98 (Wechel), in the ed. by Macé Bonhomme for 
Guillaume Rouille (Lyon: 1550), p. 62. Public domain 78 

Statue of Medea killing her children. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 
94, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p.104. Public domain 79 

Medea before the murder of the children. Fresco from Pompeii, House of 
Castor, ca. 62—79 AD. National Archaeological Museum, Naples. Public 
domain 79 

Medea killing her children. Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 98 (Wechel), ed. by 
Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <E8>v. Private collection 80 
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Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 99 (Wechel), ed. by Steiner 
(Augsburg: 1531), fol. F<ı>r. Private collection 85 

Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 99, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 105. Public 
domain 85 

Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 99 (Wechel), in the edition by Franciscus 
Raphelengius (Leiden: 1591), p. 212 (there, emblem 179). Glasgow Emblem 
Project 86 

Woodcut to Alciato, emblem gg (Wechel), in the edition by Guillaume 
Rouille (Lyon: 1549), p. 193. Public domain 86 

Dying dolphin. Woodcut illustration to Alciato emblem 75, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), p. 79. Public domain 89 

Dying dolphin. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 75 (Wechel), ed. 
by Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 701 (there emblem 157). Public domain 89 
Open oyster. Visible all around: the sensitive “beard” or outer lip of its soft 
parts. Public domain. https://pxhere.com/en/photo/551979 91 

Mouse caught in a medieval snap trap. Woodcut image to Alciato, 
emblem 86 (Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. E3v 92 
Mouse caught by an oyster. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 86, 
ed. Wechel (Paris: 1934), p. 91. Public domain 93 

The raven and the scorpion. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 

emblem 74 (Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <D7>v. 

Private collection 99 

The raven and the scorpion. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 74, 
in the ed. by Wechel, Paris 1534), p. 78. Public domain 99 
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the reverse an owl with an olive branch (verso, B), accompanied by the 
inscription AOE < NAI (Athens), ca. 410 BC. Wikimedia commons, cgb 
„fr — http://vso.numishop.eu/fiche-v51 0137-vso mo--ATTIQUE 
ATHENES Tetradrachme c 410 AC .html, CC BY-SA 3.0, https:// 
commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid-20749824 102 
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Antonio Tempesta, 17th century. Creative Commons (https://commons. 
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The owl. The bird of Athens. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 19 
(Thuilius), in the edition by Aldus Manutius (Venice: 1546), fol. 41r, where 
this emblem appears for the first time. Private collection 104 
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34D Visconti coat of arms with the serpent. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 
1 (Wechel), ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 9 (also there emblem 1). Public 
domain 105 

34E Coat of arms with a moorhen. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 47 
(Thuilius), ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 236. Public domain 105 

34F Coat of arms with a swan. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 107 
(Wechel), ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 767 (there, emblem 184). Public 
domain 105 

35  Thirsty Demeter visiting the house of Misme and transforming her son 
Ascalabos into a gecko (stellio). Woodcut illustration by Virgil Solis to 
Ovid, Metamorphoses v, 446—461. From: Ovid, Metamorphosis, dat is de 
Herscheppinghe oft Veranderinghe, beschreven vanden vermaerden ende 
gheleerden Poét Ovidius [...] (Antwerp: 1650), p. 153. Library of the Seminar für 
lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit of the University of 
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36A House gecko (Hemidactylus). By Hexasoft - CC BY-SA 2.5, https://commons. 
wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=633458 109 

36B The gecko (stellio). Woodcut illustration to Alciato, Emblem 49 (Thuilius), 
in the ed. by Aldus Manutius (Venice: 1546), fol. 7r, where this emblem appears 
for the first time. Glasgow emblem project 109 

37A The metamorphosis of Actaeon. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 94 
(Wechel), in the edition by Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1551), fol. «D6»v 111 

37B The metamorphosis of Actaeon. Woodcut by Virgil Solis to Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 111, 131-252. From: Ovid, Metamorphosis, dat is de 
Herscheppinghe oft Veranderinghe, beschreven vanden vermaerden ende 
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37C Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 94 (Wechel), ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 
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38 Eurasian bittern with the characteristic design of its feathers. Creative 
Commons (https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Botaurus stellaris 
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The metamorphosis of the slave Asterias into a bittern. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 84 (Thuilius), in the edition by Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1550), 
p. 91. Public domain 114 

The metamorphosis of the slave Asterias into a bittern. Woodcut illustration 

to Alciato, emblem 84 (Thuilius), in the edition by Jean Richer (Paris: 1584), 

fol. 116v (there, emblem 83). Public domain us 

European or noble crayfish (Astacus astacus) with big pincers, the most 
important of the European Astacidae, a culinary delicacy. wikimedia commons, 
Dragoni87, CC BY-SA 3.0 18 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 26 (Wechel), ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 
1531), fol. B 3v. Private collection 118 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 26, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 30. 
Public domain ug 
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collection 170 
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Guillaume Gazeau: 1556), p. 17. Glasgow Emblem Project 245 
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Grass snake (natrix natrix). Wikimedia commons. Fafner by CC BY-SA 3.o, 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid-105938 276 
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commons. Comacchio Painter — Marie-Lan Nguyen (User:Jastrow), 2008-05-02, 
CC BY 2.5, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=4040745 
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attributed to the Nikon Painter, 460—450 BC, 38.1 cm. New York, Metropolitan 
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images.metmuseum.org/CRDImages/gr/original/DP109272.jpg) 280 
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Vatican, Vatican Museums. Wikimedia Commons, by Marie-Lan Nguyen — own 
work, CC BY 2.5, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid= 
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(mid 2nd century AD) after a Greek original of the 4th century Bc. Rome, 
Museo nazionale romano, Palazzo Massimo alle Terme (inv. no. 75675). 
Wikimedia Commons, by Miguel Hermoso Cuesta — own work, CC BY-SA 4.0, 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=39747260 283 
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Woodcut image to Junius, Emblem 22 (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565), 

p. 28. Detail from: Hathi Trust (https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=uiuo. 
ark:/13960/tz4t7794rview-1up;seq-15) 293 

Woodcut illustration to Junius' emblem 5 (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565), 
p.n 296 

Medal of Viglius ab Aytta, 1556, (original cast) by J. Jonghelinck, Antwerp or 
Brussels. Silver, gilt, 5.4 cm, 38.16 g. On the reverse side Viglius' device VITA 
MORTALIVM VIGILIA. The image shows a table covered by an ornate cloth 
and, on it, an hourglass, a burning candle and a book which bears the words 
DE/VS//OP<TIMUS>/MA<XIMVS>; below, cartouche with the date 

1556 297 

Gabriel Rollenhagen, Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum (Arnhem, 
Crispianus Passaeus: 1611). Emblem r, 82. Detail of Hathi Trust https://babel 
-hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=uiuo.ark:/13960/t5w670614;view=1up;seq=177 299 
Sambucus' coat of arms. Woodcut to Joannes Sambucus, Emblemata 

(2nd edition, Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1569), p. 200. Public domain 302 
Sambucus' coat of arms. Woodcut to Junius' emblem 21 (Antwerp, Christopher 
Plantin: 1565), p. 23. http://reader.digitale-sammlungen.de/de/fs1/object/ 
display/bsb11347819_00015.html?zoom=0.6500000000000001 303 

Detail from 99A. Public domain 304 

Woodcut illustration to Junius’ emblem 2 (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565), 
p. 8. Public domain 308 

Elephant worshipping the moon. From: Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera [...], emblem 1. Public domain 315 

Title page of Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex 
animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] (1595). Public 
domain 316 

Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus 
quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera [...] (1595), detail of the title page. 
Public domain 321 

The rhino. From: Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum 
ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] (1595), emblem 
4. Public domain 322 

Lion killing a monkey. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera [...] (1661), emblem 8. Public domain 323 

The giraffe. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1661), emblem 18. Public domain 324 
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The rhino and the bear. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera [...] (1661), emblem 5. Public domain 325 

The musk deer. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1661), emblem 45. Public domain 326 

Dürer's rhino on Altdorf price medal of 1582 (Stopp no. 20) 328 

Dürer's rhino. Altdorf price medal of 1582, depicted in Hulsius Levinus (ed.), 
Emblemata anniversaria Academiae Noribergensis [...] ab anno Christi n. 1577 
usque ad annum 1616 [...] (Nuremberg, A. Wagemann: 1617) 76. Private 
collection 328 

The rhino. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1661), emblem 4. Public domain 329 

The squirrel crossing a river. Altdorf price medal of 1601 (Stopp no. 97) 330 
The squirrel crossing a river. Altdorf price medal of 1601, depicted in Hulsius 
Levinus (ed.), Emblemata anniversaria Academiae Noribergensis |...] ab anno 
Christi n. 1577 usque ad annum 1616 |...] (Nuremberg, A. Wagemann: 1617) 342. 
Private collection 330 

The squirrel crossing a river. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera [...] (1661), emblem 88. Public domain 331 

Special technique of catching a lion. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius 

the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus 
desumptorum centuria altera [...] (1661), emblem 10. Public domain 336 
The camel. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1661), emblem 17. Public domain 337 

Albrecht Dürer, Indian Rhino. Woodcut, Nuremberg 1515. Wikimedia 
commons 338 

Philipp Galle, Indian Rhino. Engraving (Antwerp:1586) 343 

Impresa of Alessandro de' Medici with Dürer's rhino. From: Paolo Giovio, 
Dialogo dell'imprese militari et amorose di monsignor Giovio Vescovo di Nocera 
(Lyon: 1559), p. 49. Public domain. (https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id-gri 
.ark:/13960/t6d227485;view-2up;seq-54;size-125 343 

The battle between rhino and bear. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius 

the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus 
desumptorum centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 5. Public domain 345 
Battle between rhino and bear. From Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica seu de 
sacris Aegyptiorum [...] (Lyon, Paul Frelon: 1602). Private collection 348 
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The leopard's trick. Altdorf price medal, of 1593 (Stopp no. 65) 349 

The ‘Simivulpa’ (opossum). Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera [...] (1595), emblem 58. Public domain 353 

‘Simivulpa’ (opossum). From: Conrad Gesner, Historia animalium [...] 

(Zurich: 1551), vol. 1, 981. Public domain (https://www.e-rara.ch/zuz/content/ 
zoom/627434) 354 

‘Simivulpa’ (opossum). From: Luca Contile, Ragionamento [...] (Pavia: 1574), 

p. 56. Public domain 354 

Central American Brown Eared Wooly Opossum (Caluromys derbianus). Public 
domain 358 

The Saiga tartarica. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum 
et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1595), emblem no. 44. Public domain 360 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Emblematization of Nature, and the Poetics of 
Alciato's Epigrams 


1 Introduction 


This chapter departs from a simple observation and a number of questions 
regarding Andrea Alciato's emblem poetics. The simple observation is that 
the Italian humanist derived a massive part of his res significantes from the 
realm of nature, especially the animal world, which he used as an almost in- 
exhaustible inventory for emblematic constructions.! In the edition published 
by Christian Wechel in 1534, which was authorized by Alciato himself and 
contained 133 emblems, more than 45 animal species occur in the epigrams 
and/or the images.? Animals appear so often in the Emblematum libellus? or 
Emblematum liber that one may get the impression that emblems and animals 
are somehow intrinsically connected. In the past, almost everything concern- 
ing Alciato's emblem book has been disputed, and the discussions have focused 
on the many problems connected with the 1531 edition — of which Alciato did 
not approve — and its prehistory.* Bernhard Scholz, who has made a useful 
survey of these discussions and the many different opinions on the issues, sug- 
gested that it would be better henceforth to consider Wechel's 1534 edition as 
the first authorized edition.’ This is, of course, formally possible, and may help 
to rule out a few uncertainties. Nevertheless, it is not a key to understanding 
Alciato's emblem poetics. In the last two decades a consensus seems to have 
been reached that Alciato had composed his emblems as epigrams (with a title 


1 Cf. Enenkel K.A.E. - Smith PJ. (eds.), "Emblems and the Natural World (ca. 1530-1700)”, in 
iidem (eds.), Emblems and the Natural World, Intersections 50 (Leiden — Boston: 2017); for a 
list of Fauna and Flora in Alciato's Emblematum liber cf. Tung M., “A List of Flora and Fauna 
in Peacham’s Minerva Britanna and Alciati's Emblemata", in Emblematica 1 (1986) 341-357. 

2 Alciato Andrea, Emblematum libellus (Paris, Christian Wechel: 1534). 

In Wechel's editions of the Latin emblems the work is called libellus, but in the first edition 
(Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531) and in other editions liber. In the present study, libellus is 
only used when the reference is directly to one of the Wechel editions. 

4 Cf. Drysdall D.L., “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps", in Daly (ed.), Companion to Emblem 
Studies (New York: 2008) 79-98. 

5 Scholz B.F., "The 1531 Augsburg Edition of Alciato's Emblemata: A Survey of Research", in 
Emblematica 5 (New York: 1991) 213-254, esp. 253. 
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or inscriptio) but did not envisage their illustration (with woodcuts).® Thus, 
the triadic structure (motto-pictura-subscriptio) which has been put to the fore 
as the main criterium for the definition of the genre of the emblem - e.g., by 
Schöne and Heckscher?- does not go back to Alciato, but was an invention of 
the publisher of the 1531 edition, Heinrich Steiner. We have no proof whatso- 
ever that Alciato was actively partaking in the production process of the visual 
images, and in fact, we can exclude the possibility that he provided drawings, 
inventiones, or clear ideas for the woodcuts.? It remains possible (but question- 
able) that he had already known about the production of images for the Augs- 
burg edition, and that he was consulted about said images. 

Nevertheless, many questions regarding Alciato's emblem poetics, and the 
construction and invention of his emblems, are still open. Alciato did not give 
frequent statements on his emblem poetics or on his sources. One remark he 
made on 9 January 1523, on his first collection of Emblemata, however, seems 
to be of great interest: 


These past Saturnalia, in order to gratify the noble Ambrogio Visconti, I 
put together a little book of epigrams to which I gave the title Emblems 
(Emblemata), for in each epigram I describe something (aliquid describo) 
which is taken from history (ex historia) or from nature (ex rebus natu- 
ralibus) and means (significet) something refined (aliquid elegans), from 
which painters, goldsmiths, and metalworkers, can fashion the kind of 
objects which we call badges (scuta) and which we attach to our hats or 
use as personal devices (signs; insignia), like Aldus' anchor, Froben's dove 
or Calvo's elephant which is labouring so long but gives birth to nothing.? 


6 Scholz B.F., Emblem und Emblempoetik. Historische und systematische Studien (Berlin: 2002) 
21; Drysdall "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps"; Bássler A., Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis. 
Zur Entstehung von Aciato's ,Emblematum liber“ (1531) (Würzburg: 2012) 7-16; Miedema H., 
"The Term Emblem in Alciati" Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 31 (1968) 234— 
250; idem, “Alciato’s Emblema Once Again”, Emblematica 7 (1993) 365-367; Enenkel K.A.E., 
"Emblems" in Ford Ph. — Bloemendal J. — Fantazzi Ch. (eds.), Brill's Encyclopaedia of the Neo- 
Latin World. Micropaedia (Leiden — Boston: 2014) 968-970. 

7 Cf, inter alia, Heckscher W.S. — Wirth K.-A., “Emblem, Emblembuch”, Reallexikon zur 
Deutschen Kunstgeschichte 5 (Stuttgart: 1959), cols. 85-228; Schöne A., introduction to 
Henkel A. — Schöne A. (eds.), Emblemata. Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: 1967/1996). 

Cf. Bássler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 28. 

9 For the translation cf. Drysdall, "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 79-80, with a few 

alterations. 
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If it is true that for Alciato — at the time that he was composing the 
Emblematum liber - an emblem was an epigrammatic poem,!° the question 
is: what kind of epigram? Any epigram, or one that has certain features, a cer- 
tain structure, and specific contents? Alciato himself mentions two important 
kinds of contents: history and natural history. Furthermore, he says that he 
derives from the 'contents' certain meanings that he labels 'elegant' (elegans) 
or ‘refined’. This statement implies that he regarded a res significans and a res 
significata as constitutive elements of his emblems. But in what way did he 
understand significare? Was significare part of the structure of the epigram (or 
emblem)? Should the meaning be explicitly expressed in the epigram and/ 
or in other parts of the emblem, for example the title/inscriptio, and if so, in 
what way? Or could meaningfulness also work implicitly? What kind of knowl- 
edge did Alciato present in his Emblematum liber, with respect to both the res 
significantes and the res significatae? How common or uncommon (specific/ 
original/individualistic) was this knowledge? What could Alciato have meant 
when he said that he had described contents that would mean something 
‘elegant’ or ‘refined’? Drysdall understood elegans as referring to ‘esoteric’ and 
‘novel interpretations." One should examine whether Alciato was indeed 
saying that he wanted to present esoteric or novel interpretations. How does 
Alciato’s claim of ‘elegant meanings’ relate to what we actually find in the epi- 
grams? Does ‘elegans’ refer exclusively to the res significata itself, or also to the 
process of creating meaning, i.e., including the relationship of res significans 
and res significata? And what about Alciato's intention to provide (or produce) 
images for artists — painters, goldsmiths, and metalworkers? How does this in- 
tention relate to what we actually find in the emblems? Do the epigrams of 
the Emblematum liber indeed provide images that could be used in this way? 
In this respect, it is important to keep in mind that such images should have 
a certain quality required by devices, coats of arms, medals, coins, brooches, 
gemstones, etc., namely that the image should be simple and easily recogniz- 
able, like Aldus' device [Figs. 1 and 2], which he adopted from a Roman coin 
[Figs. 3A and B].!2 Aldus actually owned such a coin, which had been given to 


10 As Hessel Miedema has demonstrated in “The Term Emblem in Alciati" (1968), and in 
"Alciato's Emblema Once Again" (1993). 

11  CfDrysdall, "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 80, who says: ‘Elegans means the opposite 
of banal; history or natural history in medieval and early modern culture suggests famil- 
iar, traditional allegory, but elegans suggests something more esoteric. Alciato seems to 
be saying that his epigrams, while retaining the basis of commonplace knowledge and as- 
sumed significances, are chosen to demonstrate his ability to make novel interpretations’. 

12 Cf. Fletcher H.G., In praise of Aldus Manutius (New York, Morgan Library: 1995) 26-27. 
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FIGURE 1 
Device of Aldus Manutius. (Creative 
commons 2.0.) 





FIGURE 2 

Martin Kolunic Rota (1520-1583), Portrait of 
Aldus Manutius with his device, second half 
of the 16th century, ca. 1550-1583. Engraving, 
20.6 x 14.2 cm 





him as a present by Cardinal Pietro Bembo in 1499," and shortly afterwards he 
construed his personal device from it. In the printed editions he issued the de- 
vice appears from 1502 on. Alciato was inspired by the image of Aldus' device, 
and he derived from it his emblematic epigramm 21 (Wechel) with the title/ 


13 Aldus has shown this coin also to Erasmus, when he visited him 1507-1508. Cf. 
Gasparotto D. in Beltramini G. - Gasparotto D. - Tura A. (eds.), Pietro Bembo e l'invenzione 
del Rinascimento (Venice: 2013) 152-153. 
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FIGURE 3A AND B Denarius of the Emperor Vespasianus, issued during his 8th consulate, 
obverse (A) and reverse (B) http://people.virginia.edu/-jdkgt/festina.htm 


motto "Princeps subditorum incolumitatem procurans”.!* This special quality 
of the images excludes, for example, complicated narrative structures (such as 
through a pictorial repetition of scenes), complex perspectival constructions 
(e.g, with specific foreground and background relationships), or images in 
which a large number of persons, animals, or objects are involved. 

Of course, it remains to be seen whether all of Alciato's epigrams indeed 
contain or evoke visual images, although in the above-quoted statement he 
seems to suggest that this is the case. If an image is evoked in an epigram, what 
is its status and role within the poem? And how did Alciato actually present 
and use his images — what exactly was his manner of working in construing 
emblems? What were the sources on which he drew in construing images? In 
what way did he select, use, adapt, vary, restructure, or combine them? And 
finally, how do the actual woodcut images (tacitly authorized from 1534 on) 
relate to the poetic strategies Alciato applied in his emblematic epigrams? 

Robert Cummings has launched the interesting thesis that the prototypes/ 
images of all emblematic epigrams of Alciato were artefacts, and that the Em- 
blematum liber as a whole was meant as an imaginary collection of valuable 
objects, especially coins or medals — an imaginary coin cabinet given as a gift 
to the addressee, the humanist Conrad Peutinger, who was a great collector 


14 . Emblematum libellus (Paris: 1542), p. 58. For the emblem cf. Wolkenhauer A., Zu schwer 
für Apoll. Die Antike in humanistischen Druckerzeichen des 16. Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden: 
2002) 55-57. 
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of coins, inscriptions, and other Roman antiquities.!> Cumming’s thesis needs 
to be tested through a detailed analysis of Alciato's epigrams and his sources. 
Recently, Andreas Bássler offered in his rich monography another challenging 
theoretical explanation of the Emblematum liber.!® According to Bassler, the 
Emblematum liber basically consists of ekphrases of works of arts - not always 
of real or existing pieces of art, but of future ones, especially sculptures. This 
manner of construing images Bassler called the ‘Umkehrung der Ekphrasis' 
(inversion of ekphrasis). 

For all these questions, the animal world represents an interesting case. 
Alciato himself has stated that nature (res naturales) was a main category from 
which he derived the res significantes of his emblems. In a recent overview 
article on Alciato's emblems, Denis Drysdall asserts that nature is one of the 
three main categories. According to him, 6o emblems (the Wechel edition of 
1542 has in total 115 emblems) are based on natural history, 60 on classical my- 
thology, and 25 on history.” It is important to note that for Alciato ‘nature’, or 
res naturales, is not the same thing as real nature, and that nature does not ex- 
clude art - for example, a piece of art which could be described in an ekphras- 
tic poem. Alciato never used his own empirical observation of nature as basis 
for the inventio of his epigrams, but drew on bookish knowledge, i.e., a number 
of classical and medieval sources: primarily Greek and Latin natural history 
(Aristotle, Aelian, Oppian, Pliny, Albertus Magnus), but also Greek and Latin 
epigrammatic poetry (the Anthologia Graeca),!8 Ovid's Metamorphoses and 
other types of Greek and Roman mythology, fable literature (Aesop, Phaedrus, 


15 Cummings R., "Alciato's Emblemata as an Imaginary Museum’, Emblematica 10 (1996) 
245-281, esp. 266-267; Hülsen C., Eine Sammlung römischer Renaissance-Inschriften aus 
den Augsburger Kolektaneen Konrad Peutingers (Munich: 1921); Künast H.-J. (ed.), Die Bib- 
liothek und der handschriftliche Nachlaß Konrad Peutingers, vol. 1: Die Bibliothek Konrad 
Peutingers. Edition der historischen Kataloge und Rekonstruktion der Bestünde (Tübingen: 
2003 ff.); Ott M., “Die Augsburger Inschriftensylloge des Konrad Peutinger”, in idem, Die 
Entdeckung des Altertums. Der Umgang mit der rómischen Vergangenheit Süddeutschlands 
im 16. Jahrhundert, Münchener historische Studien, Abteilung Bayerische Geschichte, vol. 
17 (Kallmünz: 2002); Laube R. — Zäh H. (eds.), Gesammeltes Gedächtnis. Konrad Peutinger 
und die kulturelle Überlieferung im 16. Jahrhundert. Begleitpublikation zur Ausstellung der 
Staats- und Stadtbibliothek Augsburg anlüsslich des 550. Geburtstags Konrad Peutingers 
(Staats- und Stadtbibliothek Augsburg. Cimeliensaal 1) (Luzern: 2016). 

16  Bàssler Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis. 

17  Drysdall, “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 93. 

18 For the Greek Anthology in general as a source of Alciato's emblems cf. Saunders A., 
"Alciati and the Greek Anthology" Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 12 (1982) 
1-18. 
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etc.),? encyclopaedias (e.g., Isidorus Etymologiae), collections of proverbs 
(above all Erasmus’ Adagia), homilies (such as Basilius Magnus’ Hexaemeron), 
Greek and Roman epos (Virgil, Homer), Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica, and various 
ekphrastic descriptions of ancient pieces of art (in Pausanias’ travel account, 
Plutarch’s Moralia, the Greek Anthology), etc. 

In what way did these sources inspire Alciato for his emblematic construc- 
tions? What exactly did they contribute to the architecture of his epigrams? It 
is crucial to understand exactly what contents Alciato took from these texts, 
and the ways in which he used, reworked, and interpreted them. As this chap- 
ter will show, Alciato had a clear preference for epigrams with a dichotomous 
structure, and his epigrams are often divided into a res significans and a res sig- 
nificata part. I hope to demonstrate that he had at his disposal different kinds 
of sources that already suggested a dichotomous structure, and that some of 
his sources already offered or suggested allegorical interpretations. In a num- 
ber of cases it becomes clear that Alciato used more than one source per epi- 
gram. For example, an animal epigram may be built on a fable topic; a fable 
may comprise animal behaviour also described in the natural histories; animal 
behaviour, as described in the natural histories may also occur in encyclopae- 
dias, fables, collections of proverbs, homilies, and Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica. 
Already because of this, Alciato's different types of sources do not exclude each 
other, and this even goes for those of pagan and Christian offspring. Therefore, 
special attention will be paid to the various intersections of types of sources 
used by Alciato, and to the different manners in which the res significantes are 
presented in the poems and the images. 


2 Curiosities of Natural History 


Ancient zoology as it was shaped by Aristotle, Pliny, and Aelian had a number 
of features that made it appealing to a relatively broad audience of all people 
interested in learning, scholarship, and philosophy.?° From Aristotle on, zool- 
ogy was not conceived as a highly specialized branch of science, and zoological 


19 Cf. Tung M, “A Serial List of Aesopic Fables in Alciati's Emblemata, Whitney's A Choice of 
Emblemes, and Paecham's Minerva Britanna”, Emblematica 4 (1989) 315-329. 

20 For the following, cf. Enenkel K.A.E. — Smith PJ. (eds.), Early Modern Zoology: The Con- 
struction of Animals in Science, Literature and the Visual Arts, 2 vols. (Leiden — Boston: 
2007); Enenkel K.A.E. — Smith PJ. (eds.), Zoology in Early Modern Culture: Intersections of 
Science, Theology, Philology, and Political and Religious Education (Boston — Leiden: 2014); 
and Enenkel K.A.E. - Smith PJ. (eds.), “Emblems and the Natural World (ca. 1530-1700)”, 
in idem (eds.), Emblems and the Natural World, Intersections 50 (Leiden — Boston: 2017). 
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knowledge was not generated by a couple of specifically scientific methods (as 
it would be today). Rather, zoological knowledge was a hotchpotch of all kinds 
of information, including that on cultural aspects, and included popular belief, 
wrong assumptions, and *humanizing" interpretations of animal behaviour. 
On the one hand, ancient zoological authors were critical about such informa- 
tion; on the other hand, they sometimes simply took over what they found in 
their (written) sources. Empirical observation was also applied, but not sys- 
tematically, not in the form of experiments, and not as a distinctive method. 
For ancient zoologists, literary transmission or bookish knowledge was gener- 
ally more important than empirical observation. Aristotle's project of a new 
description of fauna was in this respect an exception. It took place in the wake 
of Alexander's conquest of the world, and was hence especially directed to- 
ward exotic animals; so was Pliny's zoology, which closely followed Aristotle. 
Pliny developed a certain method of presentation in which he emphasized the 
rare features and strange, ‘unnatural’ behaviour of animals.?! This behaviour 
was presented, e.g., by Pliny, as being caused by a humanlike intelligence. In 
this way, Pliny set up his natural history as a kind of literary cabinet of rarities. 
This means that Pliny primarily selected not representative and "normal" as- 
pects, but strange and curious ones. Such aspects are meant to entertain read- 
ers, but also to educate them and make them memorize topics, contents, and 
meanings. 

Among the animals Alciato used for his emblematization are several exotic 
species, such as the lion, elephant, chameleon, vulture, dolphin, remora, and 
seabream.?? The ways in which Alciato dealt with the curious features ascribed 
to these animals remain to be seen. However, exotic species occur only rarely, 
and Alciato did not intend to present an album of exotic animals. The majority 
of animals are European and familiar species, such as the stork, heron, dove 
(palumba, columba), wagtail (motacilla), raven, crow, lark (alauda), thrush 
(turdus), swallow, sparrow, eagle, bear, wolf, fox, rabbits, mouse, eel (anguilla), 
European crayfish (cancer fluvialis), scorpion, viper, snake, cicada, and the 
dung beetle,?? and he also includes domesticated animals, such as the donkey, 


21  Enenkel KA.E., “Die antike Vorgeschichte der Verankerung der Naturgeschichte in Poli- 
tik und Religion: Plinius’ Zoologie und der römische Imperialismus”, in Enenkel - Smith 
(eds.), Zoology in Early Modern Culture 15-54. 

22 Alciato, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1542), emblem nos. 4, 7, 25, and 57 (male lion); u, 21, and 75 
(dolphin); 28 (vulture); 29 (seabream); 36 and 8o (elephant); 49 and 52 (remora); 57 (male 
lion with rabbits); 63 (female lion); 88 (chameleon). 

23 Alciato, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1542), emblem no. 5 (stork); 6 (crows); 10 (viper); 23 (sparrow 
and snake/draco); 25 (European crayfish); 28 (vulture); 32 (eagle); 33 (wagtail); 44, 82, and 
100 (doves); 45 (bees); 48 (fox); 54 (eagle and scarabaeus); 57 (rabbit); 6o (eel); 74 (raven 
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horse, dog, ram, goat, rabbit, and bees.?^ The use of familiar species, however, 
does not mean that Alciato excluded curious features (of ordinary animals). 
Furthermore, his animal world includes animals of phantasy and mythology, 
such as the Triton and the Pegasus, and especially hybrids, such as the sphinx 
(consisting of a young woman, a bird, and a lion), harpy (young woman and 
bird), chimera (lion, goat, and snake), and so on.?5 

Alciato’s Emblematum liber contains a considerable number of emblems 
that present curious zoological aspects. For example, the epigram of emblem 5 
(Wechel), “Gratiam referendam’, describes five features of the behaviour of the 
stork (ciconia)*®: first, that storks are ‘pious’, i.e., that they have very close fam- 
ily bonds and engage in extraordinary parental care; second, that they build 
their nests in high spots; third, that young storks do not have feathers (‘investes 
pullos’); and finally, that the young animals repay their parents for their earlier 
care, when the parents are old and tired (‘fessa’), by (fourth) carrying their par- 
ents on their ‘shoulders’ (‘umeris’) and (fifth) by feeding them like nestlings: 


Gratiam referendam (One must show gratitude) 


The stork, famed for its dutiful care, in its airy nest cherishes its feath- 
erless chicks, its dear pledges of love. The mother bird expects that the 
same kind of service will be shown her in return, whenever she needs 
such help in her old age. Nor does the dutiful brood disappoint this hope, 
but bears its parents’ weary bodies on its wings and offers food with its 
beak.?7 


Aério insignis pietate Ciconia nido/ Investes pullos pignora grata fovet./ 
Taliaque expectat sibi munera mutua reddi, / Auxilio hoc quoties mater 
egebit anus:/ Nec pia spem soboles fallit, sed fessa parentum/ Corpora 
fert humeris, praestat et ore cibos. 


and scorpion); 76 (fish); 82 (eagle and doves); 83 (heron, thrush, lark, and poisonous 
serpent); 85 (beaver); 86 (mouse and oyster); 91 (whelp of a wolf); 94 (stag and hunting 
dogs); 98 (bird); 99 (swallow and cicada); 100 (turtle and doves); 107 (eagle, swan, snake, 
and lion). 

24 Alciato, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1542), emblem no. 17, 35, and 51 (donkey); 70 and 94 (dog); 86 
(ram); 89 and go (bees with Amor); 91 (goat, with wolf); 106 (horse). 

25 Emblem nos. 8 (Minotaurus), 41 (Triton), 46 (sphinx), and 102 (chimaera and winged 
horse). 

26 Ciconia in all probability means the common white stork (Ciconia ciconia). 

27 For the English translations of Alciato’s poems here and henceforth, except otherwise 
indicated, cf. the Glasgow Alciato Site (in this case: after http://www.emblems.arts.gla 
.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id- FALaoos). 
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Except for the second point, these features have little to do with the ac- 
tual natural behaviour of the stork (Alciato doubtless means the white stork, 
Ciconia ciconia): stork nestlings are not naked [Fig. 4]; the family bonds be- 
tween parents and hatchlings only last during the period of feeding (i.e., ca. 58 
days); and the hatchlings certainly do not reciprocate the parental care they 
received. It is not true that storks feed their parents; and of course, it is impos- 
sible for one stork to carry another on its wings. The most spectacular feature 
is the animal's supposed care for its old parents. The "fact" that storks feed 
their weak parents is presented in ancient natural histories in various ways: 
although he is often referred to as the major source for this fact, Aristotle in 
his Historia animalium does not subscribe to it, but clearly states that it is only 
widespread ‘prattle’, a bit of nonsense shared by ‘many’.?® Pliny briefly men- 
tions it as an established fact.?? The 2nd-century sophist Aelian elaborates on 
the storks' care for their old parents: on the one hand, he ascribes it to the 
mere 'goodness of their nature'; on the other hand, he closely connects it with 
the parental care they received as hatchlings, and he even heavily emphasizes 
this aspect.?? Moreover, he extends the behaviour of caring for one's parents to 
other bird species, e.g., the pelican and the bittern. Importantly, however, none 
of the ancient natural historians maintains that storks carry their weak parents 
on their wings, and none of them presents the animal's care for its parents as 
an example for human behaviour. Alciato was well aware of the description 
of the stork's behaviour in the natural histories. In his epigram, however, he 
does not show any sign of a critical attitude towards them. On the contrary, 
he made the stork's behaviour even more unnatural by maintaining that the 
animal takes ‘the tired bodies of its parents on his shoulders, which is not only 
prattle, but an adynaton of nature. 

For this aspect Alciato drew on another type of source, a collection of prov- 
erbs, and specifically on Erasmus’ Adage go1, with the title “antipelargein” 
(something like ‘storking back")?! This Adage was probably Alciato’s most 
important source, because it offers all ancient sources through quoting them 
literally. In Adage 901 Erasmus says that the stork is the only bird that feeds its 
old and weak parents and takes them 'on its shoulders' when they are no longer 
able to fly by themselves (‘una ciconia parentes senecta defectos vicissim alit 


28 Historia animalium 1x, 13, 615 B 23-24. 

29 Naturalis historia x, 63: 'Ciconiae nidos eosdem repetunt, genetricum senectam invicem 
educant. 

30 De animalium natura 111, 23. 

31 ASD II, 2 (1998), pp. 413-415. The title of the adage, the Greek word ‘antipelargein’ means 
something like “restorking” or “pay back like a stork’. 
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FIGURE 4 
Stork with young nestlings. Public 
domain 





et volandi impotentes humeris gestat').?? In this adage Erasmus presents the 
actual adynaton as a simple fact, whereas in De copia he is a bit more cautious 
(‘people say that [...]’).33 From two details it becomes clear that Alciato must 
have used the text of Erasmus' adage: the aspect of the parent storks' inability 
to fly themselves, and the odd idea that the young stork takes its parent on its 
‘shoulders’ ('humeris").?^ The idea that a bird takes another bird on its shoul- 
ders is, of course, pure nonsense. The source of this nonsense was Erasmus, 
who did not understand much about nature and animals, viewed the world 
from the ivory tower of his study, and was not particularly interested in zool- 
ogy. Admittedly, Erasmus did not invent this nonsense but took it over from 
the Greek sources of his 'proverbs, Zenobius' collection (1, 94) and the Suidas. 
Alciato admired Erasmus, and he simply trusted in his transmission and 


32 Ibidem, p. 414. 

33 Decopia, ASD 1, 6, p. 240: '|...] ciconiae pullos, qui parentes aetate defectos vicissim alere 
et gestare dicuntur (italics mine). 

34 With this aspect, Erasmus’ Adage 901 ultimately goes back to Zenobius’ collection of 
Greek proverbs (1, 94) and to the Suidas, s.v. ‘pelargein’. Alciato's 'fessa' in line 5 seems to 
reflect Erasmus' 'parentes aetate fessos' (p. 413). 
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interpretation of the ancient sources. In his manner of working, Alciato did 
not prove to have a critical mind - at least with respect to zoological knowl- 
edge. Of course, the question remains as to whether he was at all concerned 
about the trustworthiness of zoological res significantes. It could well be that 
he was primarily interested in presenting rarities (in imitation of the Plinian 
manner) in order to arouse the reader's attention. However, the zoological ady- 
naton taken over from Erasmus is clearly beyond Plinian curiosity. Moreover, 
Alciato added another wrong bit of zoological information which does not 
occur in the ancient natural histories, and does not even appear in Erasmus: 
that young storks are naked. 

Alciato's epigram itself has no dichotomous structure, and it offers no alle- 
gorical or symbolical interpretation, although it does come close (in the sense 
that the stork's care for its parents serves as an example for human beings). 
Nevertheless, the emblem offers a clear res significata, which is presented in 
the title: “One must show gratitude" ("Gratiam referendam"). In this case, the 
idea for the divide in res significans and res significata Alciato derived not 
from ancient sources, but from Erasmus, who stated that the stork is a ‘pietatis 
symbolum’.* With pietas he refers to children’s love for their parents. Erasmus, 
for his part, took this symbolic interpretation from the Greek paroemogra- 
phers, especially Zenobius; the Homilies of the Church Father Basilius Mag- 
nus?6; and a letter written by the cynic philosopher Crates.?" 

What is the role of images in Alciato's epigram? What are their status and 
function? Bássler has listed Alciato's epigram as an ekphrasis and stated that 
it goes back to an ekphrasis from antiquity, namely Horapollo, Hieroglyphica 
11, 38.38 However, Bassler’s analysis of the source is wrong, and he also misun- 
derstood the woodcut image in Steiner's edition [Fig. 5A]. According to Hora- 
pollo, the stork is the hieroglyphical sign for a person who loves his parents. He 
gives as his reason that a stork never departs from its parents, but stays with 
them until they die.?? This is not what Alciato is saying in his epigram, and 
the other aspects of the stork's behaviour described in Alciato's epigram are 
not mentioned in Horapollo's lemma. Bassler thinks that the image in Steiner's 
edition represents a parent stork who took onto his shoulders a young stork 


35 ASD II, 2 (1998), p. 413. 

36 Basilius Magnus, Homilia in Hexaémeron V111, 5. Erasmus, ASD 11, 2 (1998), p. 414: ‘Quin et 
divus Basilius ciconiarum nobis pietatis erga parentes exemplum proponit. 

37 Crates, Letter 33, ed. Hercher p. 215; Müseler E., Die Kynikerbriefe (Paderborn: 1994) 108. 

38 Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 193. 

39 . Horapollo, Hieroglyphica 11, 38: ‘Haec [sc. ciconia] enim a parentibus enutrita nunquam 
ab ipsis seiungitur, sed ad extremum usque senium una permanet, pietatem ipsis obser- 
vantiamque rependens’. 
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or hatchling (‘Storch trägt Junges").^? This, too, is wrong. The inventor of the 
image, possibly Jórg Breu the Elder, represented the most curious aspect men- 
tioned in Alciato's epigram, namely a stork taking its old and weak parent onto 
its shoulders. The sources of the epigram are the above-mentioned ones, above 
all Erasmus' Adage 901. The epigram is not an imitation of an ancient ekphra- 
sis, or of any ekphrasis at all. Also, Erasmus in his Adage did not have an ek- 
phrasis in mind: he collects a number of sources on which he comments. And 
of course, it can be ruled out that Alciato's epigram represents the ekphrasis of 
an existing piece of art, either of ancient or of more recent origin. 

But could it be that Alciato produced an "inverted ekphrasis”, i.e., as a tem- 
plate for a future work of art, e.g., for badges, devices, coat of arms, medals, 
or similar artefacts? This might be possible; however, one must take a closer 
look at the way in which Alciato actually creates the image in his epigram. It 
is noteworthy that he does not do his best to evoke a simple, clear, and coher- 
ent image. Instead, he randomly hints at three different images which cancel 
each other out and even contradict each other: (1) a parent stork in its nest and 
fostering its naked nestlings; (2) a stork carrying its old parent on its shoulders; 
and (3) a stork feeding its old parent. It is clear that (1) and (2) and (1) and (3) 
cannot go together; also, (2) and (3) contradict each other: if a stork flies in the 
air and has its parent on its wings, it cannot feed its parent at the same time. In 
other words, it cannot have been Alciato's intention to provide a useful blue- 
print for a future work of art, such as the ones he mentioned in his poetical 
statement of 1523. 

The fact that Alciato's presentation of the image is no "inverted ekphrasis" 
does not exclude the fact that it contained curious visual elements, and in- 
deed, these elements are actually the base on which the editors and their art- 
ists built their inventio: Steiner made his inventor (Breu) draw a stork flying 
in the air with its parent on its shoulder [Fig. 5A], Wechel adopted this idea 
but decided to add in the other strange aspect — that involving the feeding 
of the parent stork — and combine them. The result, invented by Wechel’s il- 
lustrator, possibly Jollat,*! is a completely crazy image [Fig. 5B], in which an 
airborne flying stork feeds its parent with a fish. We do not know what Alciato 
actually thought of it. However, he was certainly not the initiator of it, and it 
is hard to imagine him being fascinated by it. In any event, the Wechel/Jol- 
lat construction did not become an enduring image. Later illustrators aban- 
doned it and replaced it with a more plausible and realistic one: a parent 
stork feeding its nestlings as for example in the editions by Stockhamer (1556) 


40  Bässler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 193. 
41 For Jollat cf. Green, 67-68; Thieme-Becker X1x (1926) 104. 
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FIGURE 5A Stork carrying its old and weak parent on its shoulders. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 5, ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), 
fol. Aav. Private collection 


FIGURE 5B 

Stork carrying its old and weak parent 
on its shoulders. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 5, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), fol. Asr. Public domain 





and by Plantin (1584). It is this inventio which was used for medals, e.g., for 
two Altdorf medals, for the years 1587 and 1612, the first with the motto “Pi- 
etas tutissima virtus" ^? the second with "Mutuis officiis"^? In addition, the 
image of one stork feeding the other in the air was used for paintings, but 


42 Stopp EJ. The Emblems of the Altdorf Academy (London: 1974) 132-133, no. 40. 
43 Ibidem 182-183. 
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this is not due to any ostensible "inverted ekphrasis" offered by Alciato in 
emblem 5. 

What could elegant mean with respect to the Alciato's interpretation? One 
must keep in mind that Alciato's res significata is certainly not an ‘esoteric’, 
very specific, individual, uncommon, ‘new’, or original one. That “One must 
show gratitude" ("Gratiam referendam") is in fact nothing but a very ordinary 
and banal commonplace of everyday ethics. Thus, in itself, there is nothing el- 
egant in Alciato's res significata. If the process of creating meaning is included, 
it could be that Alciato considered the derivation of allegorical meanings from 
curious facts of nature as being elegant. If one compares Alciato's interpreta- 
tion with those of his sources, it appears that Erasmus' symbolical interpre- 
tations (Alciato's main source) are more sophisticated, peculiar, and specific 
than Alciato's. For example, Erasmus takes the stork's behaviour as a symbol 
of the ideal reciprocity of teaching (of pupils who teach their masters),** of the 
(mutual) love of a king for his subjects,*° and of Latin humanists taking care for 
their Greek colleagues. The last idea Erasmus took from an epigram composed 
by Angelo Poliziano.*6 Compared with these interpretations, one must con- 
clude that Alciato's is surprisingly banal. 

Another epigram that contains very curious zoological information is em- 
blem no. 10 (Wechel), “Reverentiam in matrimonio requiri" (“Marriage requires 
respect"). The emblem is about the mating behaviour of the Mediterranean 
moray or Roman eel (Muraena helena) and the viper (probably one of the Med- 
iterranean Viperinae species). In the first part of the poem Alciato describes 
an utterly strange phenomenon, the mating of not only different species, but 
species that belong to different categories of animals (fish and reptiles) and, 
moreover, live in different habitats (sea and land). The result is a monstrous 
zoological adynaton: 


Reverentiam in matrimonio requiri. 


Cum furit in Venerem, pelagi se in littore sistit/ Vipera, et ab stomacho 
dira venena vomit/ Muraenamque ciens ingentia sibila tollit./ At subito 
amplexus appetit illa viri./ Maxima debetur thalamo reverentia, coni- 
unx/ Alternum debet coniugi et obsequium. 


44 ASD 1I, 2 (1998), p. 413. 
45 Ibidem 414, after Suidas 2707. 
46 Poliziano, Opera omnia (Paris, Badius Ascensius: 1519), fol. Cii r. 
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Respect is required in marriage. 


When the viper is sexually aroused, it stations itself on the seashore and 
ejects the dread poisons from its gut. To summon the moray eel, it raises a 
loud hissing, and suddenly she comes to the embrace of her mate. — Great 
reverence is owed to the marriage bed, and the partners owe each other 
mutual respect.*” 


This curious cross-mating is mentioned in the ancient natural histories by 
Pliny and Aelian. Both natural historians, however, state that it is based on 
nothing more than popular belief (‘vulgus [...] putat’).*8 In both Pliny's and 
Aelian's descriptions it is the moray eel that takes the initiative, through jump- 
ing out of the water. Aelian describes the moray eel's behaviour in more detail: 
sexually aroused, it searches on the seashore for a snake's den, and creeps into 
itin order to mate with the viper. Aelian adds that the initiative may also come 
from the viper: with its hissing it summons its mate, much like a young lover 
might play a song for his beloved girl. Then, the beloved moray will jump out 
of the water. Pliny only briefly touches on the story, in order to dismiss it as 
nonsense. His main issue pertains to another curiosity: the fact that moray eels 
mate with each other during the whole year, in all seasons and months equally. 
The context of Pliny's remark is the description of fish species; of Aelian's a 
long enumeration of zoological miracles which regard to all categories of ani- 
mals. In the preceding paragraph he describes the flight of a bee-eater (merops, 
probably the European bee-eater, Merops apiaster), which according to him 
is backwards (i.e., not head, but rear-first); in the paragraph after the moray's 
mating, Aelian maintains that snakes are born from the spines of human dead 
bodies through putrefaction. None of these miracles, of course, correspond 
with natural reality. One aspect of Alciato's description of the res significans is 
not mentioned by Pliny or Aelian: that the viper vomits its poison before mat- 
ing. Also, neither Pliny nor Aelian attaches a symbolic meaning to the zoologi- 
cal curiosity. Alciato's res significata seems to be remarkable: it is not evident 
why the monstrous mating of moray and viper should teach us that *marriage 
requires respect". 


47 For the translation cf. http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id- 
FALaoıo. 

48 X Pliny, Naturalis historia X, 76: ‘In sicca litora elapsas (sc. murenas) vulgus coitu serpentum 
impleri putat'; Aelian, De natura animalium 1, 5o. The Latin translation by Conrad Gesner 
(Zurich: n.d. [1556]) has the title De animalium natura. In the following, the title of the 
modern standard reference, De natura animalium, is used. 
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However, Alciato adopted the whole emblem, res significans and res signifi- 
cata, from a Christian source, the homilies of Basil the Great, Hexaémeron VII, 
in which the Church Father praises marriage, argues that husbands should love 
their wives, presents the mating behaviour of the moray eel and the viper as 
main evidence and example of this, and explains in detail the meaning of this 
"fact of nature": 


*Husbands love your wives": although formed of two bodies you are unit- 
ed to live in the communion of wedlock. May this natural link, may this 
yoke imposed by the blessing, reunite those who are divided. The viper, 
the cruelest of reptiles, unites itself with the sea lamprey, and, announc- 
ing its presence by a hiss, it calls it from the depths to conjugal union. The 
lamprey obeys, and is united to this venomous animal. What does this 
mean? However hard, however fierce a husband may be, the wife ought 
to bear with him, and not wish to find any pretext for breaking the union. 
He strikes you, but he is your husband. He is a drunkard, but he is united 
to you by nature. He is brutal and cross, but he is henceforth one of your 
members, and the most precious of all. (6) Let husbands listen as well: 
here is a lesson for them. The viper vomits forth its venom in respect for 
marriage; and you, will you not put aside the barbarity and the inhuman- 
ity of your soul, out of respect for your union?*? 


Thus, in the case of emblem 10, the dichotomous structure was already prefab- 
ricated by Basil's homily. Basil interprets the mating behaviour of moray eel 
and viper as an allegorical example for the mutual respect of a Christian mar- 
ried couple; more specifically, it is on the one hand addressed to the Christian 
wife, who should bear even a brutal and immoral husband, a drunkard and 
boor, and on the other hand to the husband, who should do his best to better 
himself morally (through vomiting forth his venom, i.e., his sinful behaviour). 
In the description of the zoological res significans Alciato follows Basil very 
closely; he also adopts the strange bits of information about the serpent call- 
ing its mate through ‘hissing’, and vomiting forth its venom; moreover, just like 
Basil (but differently from the natural historians), he accepts the odd *miracle 
of nature" as a zoological fact. Alciato's manner of working with respect to 
emblem 10 shows three things: first, that he was much less critical than the 
ancient naturalists in accepting curiosities as facts of nature; second, that 
his preference for the works of classical antiquity does not prevent him from 


49  Hexaemeron Vil, 5-6. For the English translation cf. http://www.elpenor.org/basil/ 
hexaemeron.asp?pg-62. Italics mine. 
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simply taking over Christian sources and doctrines; third, that the method of 
using Christian homilies to explain moral doctrines via examples in nature was 
a valuable model for Alciato's emblems.5° 

Also, in this case Alciato's epigram is not an ekphrasis of an ancient work of 
art; in fact, it is not an ekphrasis at all, and neither is it an “inverted ekphrasis”. 
In the epigram Alciato does not construe a simple and clearly recognizable 
image for a future work of art, but rather a short but complex narrative, which 
contains various movements that contradict each other (swimming, creeping, 
mating, vomiting), changes of habitat (from land to water, and vice versa), the 
overcoming of (greater) distances in such a way that a visual artist could not 
bring them together in one image (the viper creeps — an unknown distance — 
to the shore; after it has reached the shore, it calls the moray eel; the moray eel 
first swims a longer distance underwater, then crawls on the beach, and finally 
creeps into a snake's den). 

Actually, it was extremely difficult to translate these strange occurrences 
into visual images. Besides, neither Alciato's editors (Steiner, Wechel) nor the 
artists working for them (Jörg Breu the Elder, André Jollat) had the slightest 
idea of what a moray eel looked like. In his epigram Alciato did not give them 
a clue, and he probably did not know what it looked like either. Jórg Breu the 
Elder did his best [Fig. 6A], but the result of his inventio is rather poor. His 
moray eel does not resemble a real one [Fig. 6C], but more of an indefinite long 
fish, maybe a kind of pike (Esox lucius). Unfortunately, this long fish does not 
swim in the water (where it would not be visible), but on its surface [Fig. 6A]. 
It is uncertain what the fish is actually doing or intending to do. It is not even 
clear that the scene is taking place at the seashore. In the woodcut images, it 
seems to take place at a lake or a river. Neither the moray eel nor the viper has 
its characteristic head [cf. Figs. 6C and D]. Also, on Breu's image the viper is 
somewhat longer than the moray eel [Fig. 6A], whereas in nature, the com- 
mon Mediterranean moray or Roman eel (Muraena helena) reaches a length of 
15 metres [Fig. 6C], whereas most vipers measure only about 40 cm [Fig. 6D]. 


50 For example, the moral of emblem 5, that one should be grateful, very much corresponds 
with Christian morals, although it is not specifically Christian; the same goes for caring 
for parents, which is also expressed by the stork. For this aspect, cf. for example Basil's 
homily Hexaemeron VIII, 5: ‘The solicitude of storks for their old would be sufficient, if 
our children would reflect upon it, to make them love their parents; because there is no 
one so failing in good sense, as not to deem it a shame to be surpassed in virtue by birds 
devoid of reason. The storks surround their father, when old age makes his feathers drop 
off, warm him with their wings, and provide abundantly for his support, and even in their 
flight they help him as much as they are able, raising him gently on each side upon their 
wings, a conduct so notorious that it has given to gratitude the name of “antipelargosis”. 
For the English translation, see the previous note. 
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FIGURE 6A The moray eel and the viper. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 10, ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <A5>v. 
Private collection 


FIGURE 6B 

The moray eel and the viper. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem no. 10, ed. 
Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 14. Public domain 





Wechel's illustration is no improvement with respect to the first edition. In 
fact, it simply takes over the inventio of the Steiner edition but makes the image 
worse and even less fit for the insignia works of art which Alciato had said that 
he wanted to provide [Fig. 6B]. Because the artist gave the long fish big scales 
and more "natural" fins, it now resembles a moray eel even less than before. 
The snake still does not look like a viper, and it is still longer than the moray 
eel. Unfortunately, the two indefinite creatures are now embedded in an elabo- 
rate landscape setting with a foreground and a background, with trees, houses, 
meadows, rocks, a creek, and what not. It would be impossible to render all of 
this on a medal, badge, or gemstone. Also, this new landscape setting clearly 
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FIGURE 6C Common Mediterranean moray (Muraena helena), ca. 1.5 metres. 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=67566157 


FIGURE 6D 

Desert horned viper (Cerastes 
cerastes), ca. 40 cm. Creative 
Commons 





does not represent a seashore; the long fish is swimming in a creek [Fig. 6B]. 
This idea of a European landscape ended up developing into an enduring ele- 
ment of the future Alciato illustrations from Wechel to Thuilius [Figs. 6E and 
F]. In the Paris edition of 1584 a castle was added [Fig. GE]; in the Thuilius edi- 
tion of 1621, there appears even a small town or village [Fig. 6F]. In the Thuilius 
illustration, the moray eel is only half the size of the viper and it is still not 
easily discernible what the animals are going to do. 

The res significata itself is not particularly ‘elegant’; in fact, it is nothing 
more than a commonplace of everyday Christian ethics. If the qualification 
elegans refers also to the process of creating meaning, the allegorical interpre- 
tation of the wondrous phenomenon of natural history could be considered 
‘elegant’ or ‘refined’. But if so, this was not due to Alciato's creative work: he 
adopted both the res significans and the res significata from Basil, and simply 
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FIGURE 6E 

The moray eel and the viper. 
Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 10 
(Wechel), ed. Jean Richer (Paris: 
1584), fol. 264r (there emblem 191). 
Public domain 


FIGURE 6F 

The moray eel and the viper. 
Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 10 
(Wechel), ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621). 
Public domain 





transferred into verse what he found in the Church Father's prose homily. It is 
noteworthy that Basil's allegorical interpretation is more refined than Alciato's, 
and that he offered more than one meaning: 'Perhaps the example of the viper 
contains another meaning. The union of the viper and the lamprey is an adul- 
terous violation of nature. You, who are plotting against other men's wedlock, 
learn what creeping creature you are like. I have only one object, to make all 
I say turn to the edification of the Church. Let then libertines put a restraint 
on their passions, for they are taught by the examples set by creatures of earth 
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and sea‘?! Thus, we must conclude that Alciato did not refine Basil’s allegorical 
interpretation, but simplified it. 

From emblem no. 10 it becomes clear once again that the zoological knowl- 
edge Alciato presents in his emblematic epigrams is characterised by a strong 
preference for miraculous curiosities, and even adynata. He appears to select 
"facts of nature" in an extremely uncritical way, even according to the stan- 
dards of the 16th century. Neither rational or philological criticism nor human- 
ist prejudices against medieval or Christian sources seem to play the slightest 
role. Alciato ignores critical remarks expressed by the ancient naturalists, such 
as Pliny and Aristotle. The strangest thing is not that Alciato believed in the 
cross-mating of species. This was a belief shared by numerous 16th-century 
intellectuals, even naturalists, as I have shown in another study.5? Hybrids were 
regarded as proof of the admirable power of God's creation. However, certain 
limitations were assumed, and they were based on Aristotle and/or human 
Ratio. The Stagyrite had already stated that cross-mating of different species 
was possible only exceptionally and between closely related species, which is 
more or less compatible with insights of modern biology. The mating of a fish 
with a reptile species was also counted in the 16th century as being among 
the adynata. It is characteristic of the kind of zoological knowledge which was 
transmitted in Aliciato's Emblemata, that such an adynaton was presented by 
him as a fact of nature. 

It is interesting that Alciato included in his emblems another animal which 
was taken by some naturalists (such as Gesner) as a regular and stable spe- 
cies, but by others as a wonderous hybrid: the so-called stag-wolf or deer-wolf 
(Lupus cervarius), presented in emblem 66 (Thuilius) [Figs. 7A-C]. Gesner 
identified the Lupus cervarius with the Eurasian lynx (Lynx lynx) [Fig. 7E], and 
also with the ‘chama’, which was known from Pliny.5® In the emblem epigram, 
however, it remains uncertain as to what Alciato thought about this question. 
His focus was solely on a curious aspect of the animal's behaviour, its extraor- 
dinary and immoderate killer instinct. The Lupus cervarius is so murderous 
that sometimes even when he is feeding on his prey, he suddenly forgets it, and 
hunts for another: 


51 _ Hexaemeron vii, 6. For the English translation cf. the source indicated above. 

52 Enenkel K.A.E., "The Species and Beyond: Classification and the Place of Hybrids in 
Early Modern Zoology’, in Enenkel K.A.E. — Smith PJ. (eds.), Zoology in Early Modern 
Culture: Intersections of Science, Theology, Philology, and Political and Religious Education 
(Boston - Leiden: 2014) 57-148. 

53 Cf. Gesner Conrad, Historia animalium de quadrupedibus (Zurich, Christopher Froschauer: 
1550) 770. For the Chama, cf. Pliny's description in Naturalis historia v111, 70: ‘effigie lupi, 
pardorum maculis: 
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Oblivio, paupertatis parens. 


Cum lupus esuriens mandit cervarius escam/ Praeque fame captum 
devorat hinnuleum,/ Respiciat si forte alio vel lumina vertat,/ Praesen- 
tem oblitus, quem tenet ungue cibum,/ Quaeritat incertam (tanta est 
oblivio) praedam./ Qui sua neglexit, stulte aliena petit. 


Forgetfulness, parent of poverty. 


When the hungry deer-wolf eats its food, devouring a kid (young deer) 
that in its hunger it captured, if by chance it looks in another direction 
or turns its eyes, having forgotten the present food it holds in its claw, it 
seeks an unsure prey, so great is its forgetfulness. He who has neglected 
his own stupidly seeks the things of others.5* 


Alciato's emblematic epigram consists of two parts: (1) the description of the 
res significans, i.e., of the outrageous hunting behaviour of the stag-wolf, and 
(2) the res significata in the last line. The sources of the res significans are 
Pliny's Natural History (v111, 84) and the Collectanea (18) of Solinus (which de- 
pend on Pliny). Pliny and Solinus present the zoological information in differ- 
ent ways: Pliny doubts whether the hunting behaviour of the lupus cervarius 
corresponds with nature (‘it is said that’),5> whereas Solinus simply establishes 
it as a zoological fact. Comparison on the verbal level shows that Alciato has 
surely used Pliny, and that he might have also used Solinus. It is characteris- 
tic of Alciato's manner of working in his Emblematum liber that he eliminates 
doubt and criticism, and instead pushes the miraculous to the extreme. On 
the level of poetics, Alciato succeeds in strengthening the miraculous through 
eliminating rational arguments and any kind of indication of what the animal 
looked like. 

This time, the dichotomous structure of the epigram is not offered by 
Alciato's source. Neither Pliny nor Solinus derived from the Lupus cervarius’ 
behaviour a certain symbolic or allegorical meaning. It seems that in this case 
it was Alciato who was responsible for the inventio of the emblematic inter- 
pretation, i.e., the transfer of the animal's behaviour to human ethics. The 


54 For the translation cf. http://www.mun.ca/alciato/eo66.html. 

55 Pliny, Naturalis historia V111, 84: ‘There is a species, which is known as the stag-wolf, such 
as we have already said were brought from Gaul and exhibited in the Circus by Pompeius 
Magnus. It is said, that however hungry this animal may chance to be, if it only turns its 
head while eating, it immediately becomes oblivious of the food that is before it, and 
takes its departure to seek it elsewhere’. 
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FIGURE 7A 
The Lupus cervarius on his prey. 
Woodcut to Alciato, emblem no. 66 
(Thuilius), in the edition by Macé 
Bonhomme for Guillaume Rouille 
(Lyon: 1550), p. 74. The 1550 Lupus 
cervarius has the head of a big 

Felidae species, like that of a female 
lion (round nose and ears), and also 
mottled fur, which was in the 16th 
century associated with lions and 
other Felidae; but on the other hand it 
has the long and hairy tail of a Canidae 
species. Public domain 





FIGURE 7B 


The Lupus cervarius on his prey. 
Woodcut to Alciato's emblem 66 
(Thuilius), in Jean Richer's edition 
(Paris: 1584), fol. gav (there also 
emblem no. 66). The animal is now 
clearly conceived as a Canidae 
species (long snout, head, long and 
hairy tail, dog-like body). Public 
domain 


FIGURE 7C The Lupus cervarius on his prey. 


Woodcut to Alciato's emblem 66 
(Thuilius) (Padua: 1621), p. 294, which 
ultimately goes back to the Paris edition 
0f 1584, according to which the animal 
was represented as a Canidae species; 
on the woodcut of the Thuilius edition 
the head of the Lupus cervarius is similar 
to that of hyena. Public domain 
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FIGURE 7D Hyena Creative Commons (https://pixabay.com/de/hy%C3%A4ne-entdeckt-j% 
C3%A4ger-raubtier-2483135/) 





FIGURE 7E The Eurasian lynx (Lynx), a Felidae species (head, snout) with its characteristic 
tufts of hair on its ears. https://pixabay.com/de/luchs-rotluchs 
-tierwelt-raubtier-988883/ 
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moral message in itself is not elegant, refined, or special, but reflects a topical 
thought of popular moral philosophy? and proverbial wisdom: the bad habit 
of being discontent with one's own possessions, and of longing for more (as it 
occurs passim in Seneca's letters). Erasmus has in his Adagia a couple of essays 
that present similar proverbial wisdom, e.g., Adag. 1833, "Praesentem fortunam 
boni consuli" (“Be content with your present fortune"), which he explains in 
the following way: 'Admonet adagium, ne nos alienarum rerum cupiditate 
maceremus, sed quaecunque contigit sors, eam velut optimam amplectamur' 
(‘The proverb advises not to long for the possessions of other people, but to 
consider our fortune, whatever it is, as the best’).5” In Alciato’s presentation, 
common popular wisdom gets a peculiar touch, because he identifies discon- 
tent with one's possessions plainly as 'oblivion' - something between the figu- 
rative speech of hyperbole and metaphor. Alciato's derivation of the allegorical 
meaning, together with the figurative speech, may be considered as ‘elegant’ 
or ‘refined’. 

Alciato's epigram, however, is not an ekphrasis of an (ancient) work of art, 
nor is it an “inverse ekphrasis" that could serve as a template for a future work 
of art. Alciato did not do his best to construe a clear and easily recognizable 
image, but rendered a complex sequence of moments, which include various 
movements that partly contradict each other (i.e., feeding on the prey; dis- 
covering another prey; leaving the former prey; hunting a new prey). It would 
have been extremely difficult to translate the epigram's narrative into the vi- 
sual media of a medal, coat of arms, sculpture, etc. A drawing or painting, of 
course, offers more possibilities. 

Alciato's epigram does not give a clue what kind of carnivore species it was, 
whether it was a Canidae or Felidae species, or whether it should be identi- 
fied with the lynx or not. Alciato was a native speaker of Italian, and the early 
modern Italians called the lynx lupo cervero'5? So he probably would have 
identified the lupo cervero' with the lynx, although in the epigram he does not 
use this name. The fact that Alciato describes the animal's prey as ‘hinnulus’ 
(the German translation of 1567 correctly translated it as a young deer: 'ein 
jung Rechkalb’) points to the fact that he did not consider the Lupus cervarius 
to be a hybrid, because of the current explanation of the name ‘lupus cervari- 
us’: a wolf species which usually hunted for stag (cervus).°? But, nevertheless, 


56 For example, Seneca, Epistula ad Lucilium 73. 

57 Adagia ASD M, 4, 234-236. 

58 Cf. Gesner, Historia animalium de quadrupedibus 770. 

59 For example, Gesner, ibidem, argued in this way. He did not believe that animals of such 
different types as a carnivore and a stag could mate. 
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we do not know what kind of image Alciato had in mind. Anyway, his editors 
and illustrators had no idea. Eskirch (1550) construed the animal as a mixture 
of lioness and dog [Fig. 7A]; the illustrator of the Thuilius edition (1621), who 
followed the inventio of the 1584 edition [Fig. 7B], construed it as a Canidae 
species [Fig. 7C]. The illustrator of the Lyon edition was certainly not familiar 
with Gesner's Historia animalium, which appeared in the same year, where he 
could have found a trustworthy and realistic image of a Lupus cervarius, identi- 
fied by Gesner as a lynx. None of the later editors and illustrators took the step 
of consulting Gesner's zoology. As a result, Alciato's Lupus cervarius became 
from 1584 on a straight Canidae species — indeed, a wolf. The editors also did 
not quite understand what was meant by Alciato's 'hinnulus: 'Hinnulus' in it- 
self could mean a young animal from one of the various species of plant-eaters, 
but together with lupus cervarius' it meant, of course, a fawn or a kid. Instead, 
the illustrators (from Eskirch on) rendered the prey as a grown-up ram [Figs. 
7A-C]. All of that in the end resulted in the fact that Alciato's curious res sig- 
nificans, which was taken from ancient natural history, underwent a metamor- 
phosis into an animal fable, that of “the wolf and the sheep". 60 

Another miraculous animal that figures in the ancient zoologies is the cha- 
meleon, which was famous for its spectacular change of colours. Although the 
chameleon was hard to observe in 16th-century Europe, scholars had at their 
disposal a very realistic and detailed description in Artistotle's Historia anima- 
lium, and a simplified version of it repeated by Pliny, but not by Aelian, who 
focuses only on the animal’s change of colours.®! Alciato dedicated to this rare 
animal emblem 88 (Wechel): 


In adulatores. 


Semper hiat, semper tenuem, qua vescitur, auram/ Reciprocat chamae- 
leon,/ Et mutat faciem varios sumitque colores/ Praeter rubrum vel 
candidum:/ (v. 5) Sic et adulator populari vescitur aura,/ Hiansque 
cuncta devorat,/ Et solum mores imitatur principis atros,/ Albi et pudici 
nescius. 


60 Cf. Sweerts Kornelis, Leerzame fabelen (Amsterdam, Johannes Strander: 1704), Tiende 
fabel “Oblivio, paupertatis parens” or “De wolf en de lammeren”, 37-38. 

61 Aristotle, Historia animalium 11, 11, 503A 15-B 27. (for the English translation cf. https:// 
en.wikisource.org/wiki/History of Animals (Thompson)/Book II); Pliny, Naturalis 
historia VIII, 121.122; Aelian, De natura animalium 11, 14. 
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Against Flatterers. 


The Chameleon is always breathing in and out with open mouth the 
bodiless air on which it feeds; it changes its appearance and takes on 
various colours, except for red and white. — Exactly in the same way the 
flatterer feeds on the wind of popular approval and gulps down all with 
open mouth. He imitates only the black features of the prince, knowing 
nothing of the white and pure.® 


Alciato's emblematic construction is based on a fusion of ancient natural 
history and ancient moralistic literature. The first four lines of the poem are 
dedicated to the res significans, i.e., the description of the chameleon, and the 
second four lines to the meaning. With respect to the res significans, Alciato 
used primarily Plutarch and Pliny, not Aelian, and Aristotle only indirectly 
(via Erasmus). This becomes clear through two curious features brought to the 
fore by Pliny but ignored by Aristotle (and contradicted by Aelian): first, that 
the chameleon lives only on air (and therefore always has its mouth open), 
and second, that it is able to imitate all colours except white and red (‘praeter 
rubrum vel candidum’).® Both features do not correspond with what Aristo- 
tle said, and they also do not correlate with the zoological reality. Of course 
chameleons do not live on air, but on insects, and they have developed a very 
specific method of hunting through their extremely long, glutinous tongue 
[Fig. 8]. Also, they do not always keep their mouth open [Figs. 9A and B], and 
they are very well able to take on white [Fig. 8] and red colours [Figs. 9A and 
B]. In the case of emblem 88 (Wechel), we see the same pattern as with former 
examples: if ancient natural history offers variant descriptions, Alciato choos- 
es the strangest, rarest, and most untrustworthy features. He does not take a 
critical attitude, but he follows Pliny's tendency to offer curiosities, and pushes 
it to the extreme. In emblem 88, Alciato equips the two above-mentioned mi- 
raculous features with a specific meaning (res significata). 


62 For the English translation cf. the Glasgow Emblem website. 

63 Pliny, N. A. viri, Ibidem 122: "Ipse (sc. chamaeleon) celsus hianti semper ore solus ani- 
malium nec cibo nec potu alitur nec alio quam aeris alimento. [...] Et coloris natura mi- 
rabilior: mutat namque eum subinde et oculis et cauda et toto corpore et reddit semper, 
quemcunque proxime attingit, praeter rubrum candidumque. - ‘It (the chameleon) al- 
ways holds the head upright and the mouth open, and is the only animal which receives 
nourishment neither by meat nor drink, nor anything else, but from the air alone. [...] The 
nature of its colour, too, is very remarkable, for it is continually changing; its eyes, its tail, 
and its whole body always assuming the colour of whatever object is nearest, with the 
exception of white and red’ (for the English translation, see http:/ /www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 
hopper/text?doc-Perseus963Atext963A1999.02.0137903Abook963D8963Achapter?63Ds51*). 
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FIGURE 8 

Chameleon (having taken white 
colours) catching an insect 
with its tongue (by M. Purves, 
wikipedia, CC BY-SA 3.0) 








FIGURE 9A AND B Chameleons, with their mouth closed, taking red colours. 
A. From: Creative Commons (https://pixabay.com/de/ 
chameleon-natur-exotarium-3203503/). B. From: creative 
commons (https://pixabay.com/de/cham%C3%A4leon- 
echse-reptil-1333784/) 
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In the case of emblem 88, the res significata is as intriguing as the res signifi- 
cans. Alciato states that the chameleon is the symbol of the courtly flatterer, 
the adulator of princes. At first sight this may seem to be a very special and 
original creation of meaning. However, the dichotomous structure of emblem 
88, and its res significans and res significata as well, had been prefabricated by 
Alciato's source, a passage in Plutarch's moral treatise Quomodo adulator ab 
amico internoscatur (How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend, chapter 9), in which 
the Greek philosopher compares the type of the flatterer with the chameleon: 


But the flatterer's case is exactly the same as that of the chameleon. 
For the chameleon can make himself like to every colour except white, 
and the flatterer, being utterly incapable of making himself like to an- 
other in any quality that is really worthwhile, leaves no shameful thing 
unimitated; but even as bad painters, who by reason of incompetence are 
unable to attain to the beautiful, depend upon wrinkles, moles, and scars 
to bring out their resemblances, so the flatterer makes himself an imi- 
tator of licentiousness, superstition, passionate anger, harshness toward 
servants, and distrust toward household and kinsmen. For by nature he is 
of himself prone to the worse, and he seems very far removed from disap- 
proving what is shameful, since he imitates it.6* 


As one can see on the verbal level (e.g., ‘albi, verse 8), Alciato consulted Plu- 
tarch's treatise in Erasmus’ Latin translation published in 1514.55 Plutarch's in- 
terpretation is based on the false zoological information that the chameleon 
would be unable to take on white colours [Fig. 8]. Alciato extended this aspect 
using Pliny's description of the chameleon, which he literally quotes in verse 4: 
‘praeter rubrum vel candidum’ (‘except red or white’). In this respect, Pliny 
seemed to offer more complete information than Plutarch. With respect to the 
interpretation of the colour, Alciato worked along the lines of Plutarch, but he 
added the black colour (on the level of the res significata), interpreting it as a 
symbol for princes’ bad habits (‘mores principis atros’). It remains to be seen 
how he came to hold this idea about the black colour. 

Moreover, Alciato attaches a specific meaning to the zoological “informa- 
tion" that the chameleon lived on air. In this respect, he displays remarkable 


64 For the translation see http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext 
%3A2008.01.0149%3Asection%3D1. Italics mine. 

65 With the title Quo pacto quis dignoscere possit adulatorem ab amico, Basel, Froben, 1514; 
ASD IV, 2, p. 130: 'Verum adulatori prorsus id accidit, quod solet chamaeleonti, siquidem 
etille colorum omnium exprimit similitudinem praeterquam albi (italics mine). 
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creativity through identifying the chameleon's feeding (living on air) with the 
classical Latin phrase ‘popularis aura’, coined in the Late Roman Republic as a 
means to criticise Roman ‘popular’ politicians who based their politics on the 
feeble favour of the common people. As Horace states in his second “Roman” 
ode, a virtuous man does not accept or reject a political office based on the 
judgement of the ‘popularis aura,96 because the favour of the people is like air: 
fickle, unstable, and untrustworthy. The zoological “fact” that the chameleon 
always keeps its mouth open was interpreted by Alciato as a symbol for the 
popular politician's avidity to get more and more popular favour. He cannot get 
enough of it; it is the thing that keeps him going. This part of Alciato’s res signi- 
ficata has no equivalent in Plutarch's comparison. Alciato apparently does not 
register that the interpretation of the 'popular politician' does not go well to- 
gether with that of the flatterer at princely courts. It would fit if he interpreted 
the air as princely favour: as every early modern courtier knew, the favour of 
princes was as fickle as air. 

For emblem 88, Alciato probably also used Erasmus’ Adage 2301, “Chamae- 
leonte mutabilior" (“More changeable than a chameleon"),97 coined after a 
Greek original transmitted by the Byzantine collector of proverbs, Apostolios 
(18, 9). Itis in Erasmus’ essay that the black colour appears: ‘It (the chameleon's 
colour) becomes sometimes black (niger), not much different from crocodiles, 
sometimes very pale, like lizards [cf. Fig. 8], sometimes black-spotted like 
leopards’ (‘Fitque is [sc. color] nunc niger, non absimilis crocodilorum, nunc 
pallidus, cuiusmodi lacertarum, nunc rursum nigris varigatum maculis, qualis 
est pardorum’).68 This remark is not Erasmus’ original invention, but a quote 
from Aristotle's long description in the second book of his zoology.® Alciato 
probably did not use the entire description by Aristotle, because he chose in 
the first place the elements which were not in Aristotle (but were in Plutarch 
and Pliny). Interestingly, Pliny's remark on the exclusion of the red and white 
colours also appears in Erasmus' essay. If Alciato used Erasmus' Adage, he 
had at his disposal yet another important source for the dichotomous struc- 
ture of the chameleon emblem, i.e., a res significans with a description, and a 
res significata pertaining to moral behaviour. Erasmus also offers a symbolic 
meaning of the chameleon in terms of a certain human character — a ‘turncoat’ 
(‘homo versipellis’), or opportunistic flip-flopper: 'Competit igitur adagium in 


66 Carmina 111, 2, 20: ‘Virtus [...]/ Nec sumit aut ponit securis/ Arbitrio popularis aurae’. 
67 ASD II, 5, pp. 241-242. 

68 Ibidem 241. 

69 Aristotle, Historia animalium 11, 11, 503B 2. 
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hominem versipellem sive inconstantem ac pro tempore sese vertentem in 
omnem habitum’.”° 

Also in this case it is clear that Alciato did not describe an ancient work of 
art. Nevertheless, he had at his disposal two texts from antiquity which had the 
character of an ekphrasis, the detailed descriptions of the animal by Pliny and 
Aristotle. These descriptions were exceptionally detailed because of the curi- 
ous features of the animal. In a sense, the chameleon resembles a piece of art: 
Aristotle's precise and powerful words evoke its spectacular image and put it in 
a memorable way before the eyes of the reader [cf. Figs. 8, 9A and B]: 


The chameleon resembles the lizard in the general configuration of its 
body, but the ribs stretch downwards and meet together under the belly 
as is the case with fishes, and the spine sticks up as with the fish. Its face 
resembles that of the baboon. Its tail is exceedingly long, terminates in a 
sharp point, and is for the most part coiled up, like a strap of leather. It 
stands higher off the ground than the lizard, but the flexure of the legs 
is the same in both creatures. Each of its feet is divided into two parts, 
which bear the same relation to one another that the thumb and the rest 
of the hand bear to one another in man. Each of these parts is for a short 
distance divided after a fashion into toes; on the front feet the inside part 
is divided into three and the outside into two, on the hind feet the inside 
part into two and the outside into three; it has claws also on these parts 
resembling those of birds of prey. Its body is rough all over, like that of 
the crocodile. Its eyes are situated in a hollow recess, and are very large 
and round, and are enveloped in a skin resembling that which covers the 
entire body; and in the middle a slight aperture is left for vision, through 
which the animal sees, for it never covers up this aperture with the cu- 
taneous envelope. It keeps twisting its eyes round and shifting its line of 
vision in every direction, and thus contrives to get a sight of any object 
that it wants to see. The change in its colour takes place when it is inflated 
with air; it is then black, not unlike the crocodile, or green like the lizard 
but black-spotted like the pard. This change of colour takes place over the 
whole body alike, for the eyes and the tail come alike under its influence. 
In its movements it is very sluggish, like the tortoise. It assumes a green- 
ish hue in dying, and retains this hue after death. It resembles the lizard 
in the position of the oesophagus and the windpipe [... ]."' 


70 Ibidem. 
71 Aristotle, Historia animalium 11, 11, 503A 15-B 27. 
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Pliny's description which is based on Aristotle, resembles an ekphrasis as 
well, although it is a bit less detailed and convincing: 


Its figure and size are that of a lizard, only that its legs are straight and 
longer. Its sides unite under its belly, as in fishes, and its spine projects 
in a similar manner. Its snout is not unlike the one of a pig, so far as one 
can determine it in so small an animal. Its tail is very long, and becomes 
smaller towards the end, coiling up in folds like that of the viper. It has 
hooked claws, and a slow movement like that of the tortoise; its body is 
rough like that of the crocodile; its eyes are deep sunk in the orbits, placed 
very near each other, very large, and of the same colour as the body. It 
never closes them, and when the animal looks round, it does so, not by 
the motion of the pupil, but of the white of the eye. It always holds the 
head upright and the mouth open, and is the only animal which receives 
nourishment neither by meat nor drink, nor anything else, but from the 
air alone. [...] It has a little flesh about the head, the jaws, and the root of 
the tail, but none whatever on the rest of the body. It has no blood what- 
ever, except in the heart and about the eyes, and its entrails are without 
a spleen. It conceals itself during the winter months, just like the lizard.” 


Both ekphrastic descriptions offer ample information that could be used for a 
transformation of the image in the visual arts, and thus Alciato had examples 
at his disposal which he could imitate in his epigram, if he wanted to produce 
a template for future artworks, such as coins, medals, sculptures, or coats of 
arms. It is noteworthy, however, that in his epigram he did not take over the 
majority of the visual details given by Aristotle and Pliny, but just the two that 
are almost impossible to render in metalwork or in sculpture: that the animal 
lived on air and that it constantly changed its colour. As in the case of the Lupus 
cervarius Alciato gives no information at all as to what the animal looked like; 
and also in this case, Alciato’s editors and illustrators were kind of lost. How 
difficult it was to construe an image of the animal based on Alciato’s epigram 
is apparent in the edition by Steiner, who left it out because he did not have a 
clue. Instead, he printed a reference to Pliny's Naturalis historia VIII, 120-122.73 


72 Pliny, Naturalis historia v111, 120-122. Translation http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/ 
text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.02.0137%3Abo00k%3D8%3Achapter%3D51# (with 
adaptations). 

73 After the title of the epigram stands: ‘De Chamaeleonte vide Plin. natur. histor. libro. VIII. 
Cap. XXXII’. 
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Besides, the fact that this reference appears as an attachment to the title is not 
evidence that Alciato himself gave it to Steiner.” 

In Wechel's edition of 1534 a pictura of the chameleon appears for the first 
time [Fig. 10A]. It is a telling detail that it is based not on Alciato's epigram but 
on Pliny's ekphrastic description, which is, however, a bit confusing because 
of the many animals mentioned for comparison (lizard, fish, pig, viper, tor- 
toise, crocodile) and because it contains misleading information due to mis- 
understandings of Aristotle's text. If one follows Pliny's text closely, the result 
is indeed something like the 1534 woodcut [Fig. 10A]: the animal has a snout 
like a piglet and a body like a lizard, but it has longer legs with hooked claws, 
it has rough skin like a crocodile, its tail coils up in folds like that of the viper, 
and its mouth is open. What is not in Pliny, however, is that the animal has 
legs and toes like a bird (3 toes + 1). The editor Wechel must have given to 
the illustrator (Jollat) Pliny's ekphrasis, or translated or summed it up for him. 
Although the artist has followed the instructions precisely, the result is rather 
poor if one compares it with a real chameleon [Fig. 10B]. Apparently the il- 
lustration was criticized, because for the 1536 edition Wechel ordered another 
one [Fig. 10C]. Pliny's detail of the pig's snout is, of course, wrong; he probably 
misunderstood Aristotle, who compared the chameleon's muzzle with that of 
a baboon (which is also wrong [see Figs. 10E and F]). The new woodcut of 1536 
eliminates the wrong piglet's snout and the bird's legs and toes [Fig. 10C]. But 
the result is still not very convincing: instead of a snout the animal now has a 
kind of bill; the representation of the 'crocodile's skin' fails. The animal has 
quills all over the body, reminiscent of a hedgehog. On the woodcut of a later 
edition (Bonhomme-Roullé, 1549), the animal indeed looks like a hedgehog, 
but with a long tail [Fig. 10D]. Only a year later, Gesner published a realistic 
woodcut image of the chameleon in his Historia animalium [Fig. 10G]. 

Alciato's interpretation (res significata) of emblem 88 is certainly not en- 
tirely original or novel, but basically repeats that of his source, Plutarch; how- 
ever, it may qualify as peculiar and ‘refined’. If one considers the process of 
creating meaning, Alciato's selection of zoological “facts” and the way in which 
he combines them - allegorically — with the features of the flatterer, the quali- 
fication ‘elegant’ does not seem inappropriate. The drawing of a character in 
itself counts among the ‘elegant’ literary and rhetorical embellishments, which 
is, of course, a fortiori the case if a character is construed through compari- 
son with an animal. This is a literary device Alciato uses more than once in 
his Emblemata, where he draws portraits of, among other things, the lazy, the 


74 This is maintained, for example, by Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 111. 
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FIGURE 10A 

The chameleon. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 88, ed. Wechel (Paris: 
1534), p. 93. Public domain 








FIGURE 10B Chameleon. Public domain 


garroulous, the scrooge, the parasite, and so on.’ Alciato's interpretation of 
one zoological "fact" is unique and challenging: the supposed feeding on air 
as the flatterer's living on ‘popularis aura’. In the allegorical interpretation of 
the colours Alciato is more explicit than Plutarch: Alciato interprets the white 
colour as the symbol of chastity (pudicum > pudicitia), and the black as the 
symbol of bad manners (atros [...] mores). Plutarch did not give any specific 
explanation for the white colour - only implicitly does it become clear that he 
associates it with something very general, like “good manners" In this respect, 


75 Cf. below, the section "The Description of Character Types". 
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FIGURE 10C 
The chameleon. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 
88, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1536), fol. <M7>v. Private collection 


FIGURE 10D 

The chameleon. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 
88 (Wechel), ed. Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1549), p. 77. 
Public domain 








Erasmus’ Latin translation perfectly renders Plutarch's Greek text,” and 
Erasmus avoided blurring it with Christian concepts. Alciato, however, through 
explicitly identifying the colour white with chastity, gave his interpretation a 
Christian touch. He is also more specific than Plutarch in the sense that he ap- 
plies the animal's features exclusively to courtiers, but he is less specific with 
respect to the sort of behaviour the flatterer is going to imitate. Alciato remains 
general, whereas Plutarch specifies it: ‘licentiousness, superstition, passionate 
anger, harshness toward servants, and distrust toward household and kins- 
men’ — in Erasmus’ translation: 'intemperantiam, superstitionem, iracundiam, 
acerbitatem in famulos, diffidentiam erga domesticos et cognatos’.”” 

Emblem 85 (Wechel), on the beaver, emblematizes another curious fact “es- 
tablished” by the ancient zoologists, a kind of “animal trick”: that a male beaver, 
when hunted, bites off its own glands in order to prevent being caught or killed. 
This trick reflects the high intelligence of the beaver: he understands that he is 
hunted for the valuable substance contained in his glands (castoreum), which 


76 Quo pacto quis dignoscere possit adulatorem ab amico (Basel, Froben: 1514); ASD IV, 2, 


p. 130. 
77  lbidem. 
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FIGURE 10E 
Head of a baboon. Creative 
Commons 





FIGURE 10F 
Head of a chameleon. Public 
domain 








FIGURE 10G Chameleon. Illustration from: Conrad Gesner, Historia animalium. Liber II. 
De quadrupedis oviparis. Public domain 
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was used as medicine and perfume. The beaver's trick is transmitted by Pliny 
and Aelian as well as Isidorus of Sevilla, although not by Aristotle.7? Aelian pro- 
vides not only the res significans, but also the res significata: he compares the 
beaver's behaviour with that of a prudent man who is attacked by robbers - he 
hands over all his belongings in order to save his life. Alciato's epigram again 
shows a dichotomous structure; its first part (four lines) is dedicated to the 
beaver's behaviour, the second (two lines) to the res significata: 


Aere aliquando salutem redimendam. 


Et pedibus segnis, tumida et propendulus alvo/ Hac tamen insidias effu- 
git arte fiber./ Mordicus ipse sibi medicata virilia vellit/ Atque abicit, sese 
gnarus ob illa peti./ Huius ab exemplo disces non parcere rebus/ Et, vitam 
ut redimas, hostibus aera dare. 


Sometimes money must be spent to purchase one's life. 


Though slow of foot and with swollen belly hanging down, the beaver 
nonetheless escapes the ambush by this trick: it tears off with its teeth 
its testicles, which are full of a medicinal substance, and throws them 
aside, knowing that it is hunted for their sake. — From this creature's ex- 
ample you will learn not to spare material things, and to give money to 
the enemy to buy your life.7? 


Itis true that beavers were hunted for the precious substance of the castoreum, 
but it is, of course, not true that the animal would bite off its own testicles 
in order to safe its life. Not all natural historians believed this story: Aristotle 
does not mention it, and Dioscurides and Albertus Magnus were very critical 
of it.9? We detect again the pattern displayed in the emblems discussed thus 
far: Alciato belongs among the most uncritical users of natural history, and he 
has a preference for the most wonderous aspects he could find in his sources. 


78 Pliny, Naturalis historia v111, 109; Aelian, De natura animalium V1, 34; Isidorus of Sevil- 
la, Etymologiae X11, 2, 21; however, Aristotle, Historia animalium v111, 5, 594 B, does not 
mention this behaviour of the beaver. 

79 For the translation cf. http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id- 
FALao85. 

80 Albertus Magnus, Historia animalium X11, 2, chapter 1, 39 (ed. Stadler, vol. 11, p. 1370): ‘Dici- 
tur autem castor a castrando, non quod seipsum castret ut dicit Ysidorus, sed quia ob cas- 
trationem maxime quaeritur. Falsum enim est, quod agitatus a venatore castret seipsum 
dentibus et proiciat castoreum’. 
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Although Aelian already provided the res significata, in the case of emblem 
85 Alciato had a different type of source at his disposal, a source that offered an 
explicit “moral” as res significans — Aesopus’ fable Perry no. 118: 


It is said that when the beaver is being chased by dogs and realizes that 
he cannot outrun them, he bites off his testicles, since he knows that this 
is what he is hunted for. I suppose there is some kind of superhuman 
understanding that prompts the beaver to act this way, for as soon as the 
hunter lays his hands on that magical medicine, he abandons the chase 
and calls off his dogs. If only people would take the same approach and 
agree to be deprived of their possessions in order to live lives free from 
danger; no one, after all, would set a trap for someone already stripped 
to the skin.?! 


In Lorenzo Valla's Latin translation: 


De castore.9? Castor praeter caeteros quadrupedes in aqua durare fertur 
suaque genitalia ad artem medicam sane utilia esse. Hic ubi videt se ab 
indagantibus hominibus captum iri (novit enim quamobrem indagetur), 
ipse sibi genitalia praecidit atque in sequentes proiiciens, hoc modo in- 
columis evadit. 


Adfabulatio. 


Haec fabula innuit huius exemplo prudentes dedere pro adipiscenda sa- 
lute nullam rationem habere fortunarum. 


As one can see, the 'adfabulatio' (i.e., the moral of the story) of Valla's version 
very much resembles Alciato's emblematic interpretation c.q. res significata 
which also appears in the title of his emblem. It seems that he has used this 
fable in Valla's Latin translation. Aesopus' fables were another important cat- 
egory of sources used by Alciato for the invention of his emblems. Fables were 


81 Phaedrus, Appendix 30 = Aesopus Perry 118: ‘Canes effugere cum iam non possit fiber/ 
[...],/ abripere morsu fertur testiculos sibi,/ quia propter illos sentiat sese peti./ Diuina 
quod ratione fieri non negem;/ uenator namque simul inuenit remedium,/ omittit ipsum 
persequi et reuocat canes./ Hoc si praestare possent homines, ut suo/ uellent carere, tuti 
posthac uiuerent;/ haud quisquam insidias nudo faceret corpori’. For the English transla- 
tion cf. http://mythfolklore.net/aesopica/perry/118.htm. 

82 For the Latin text of Valla cf. e.g., Aesopi Phrygis fabulae [...] (Bassano, Antonio Remon- 
dini: 1734) 74. 
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FIGURE 11 Woodcut illustration to Brant's Aesopus edition of 1501, 
chapter 128, "De castoreo ingenio". Public domain 


construed in a dichotomous way: first comes the story or brief narratio, then 
the moral conclusion. Fables also are of special interest as examples for Al- 
ciato's Emblematum liber because they belonged to the category of illustrated 
books. For example, Sebastian Brant's edition of Aesopus' apologi of 1501 offers 
a woodcut image of the res significans, the behaviour of the beaver [Fig. 11].9? 
The image shows a hunter with a hunting dog approaching from the right side, 
and on the left side a beaver who (a) bites off his glands, and (b) holds them 
in a demonstrative gesture in his mouth. The illustration in Wechel's edition 
of 1534 [Fig. 12A] shows the beaver in a posture similar to the beaver in Brant's 
Aesopus edition [Fig. 11]. The inventio of the 1550 Lyon edition [Fig. 12B] still 
comes closer to the Aesopus illustration through adding a hunter with hunting 
dogs who approaches the beaver from the right angle. 

In this case once again, Alciato's epigram is not an ekphrasis of a work 
of art. It is not very likely that he intended to present an image for future 
works of the visual arts, because he came with a narrative which implied ac- 
tion and movement. Moreover, the main action - the beaver biting off its own 
testicles — was extremely difficult to visualize and, moreover, was on the edge 
with respect to the required decorum. Alciato's interpretation of emblem 85 is 


83 . Esopi appologi sive mythologi cum quibusdam carminum et fabularum additionibus Se- 
bastiani Brant, Basel 1501 — Sebastian Brant, Fabeln. Carminum et fabularum additiones 
Sebastiani Brant — Sebastian Brants Ergánzungen zur Aesop-Ausgabe von 1501. Mit den 
Holzschnitten der Ausg. von 1501, hrsg., übers. und mit einem Nachw. vers. von Bernd 
Schneider (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 1999), chapter 128 "De castoreo ingenio". 
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FIGURE 12A 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 
85, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 9o. Public 
domain 





FIGURE 12B 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 85 (Wechel), in the ed. by 
Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1550), p. 165. 
Public domain 





not very original or new or peculiar let alone esoteric or unique. In its essence, 
it is nothing more than a verse version of Aesopus’ fable Perry no. 118. 
Sometimes, miraculous or curious aspects of nature are suggested in the 
first place by the illustrations, such as in the cases of emblems Wechel no. 31, 
"Parvam culinam duobus galeonibus non sufficere", and 63, "Nec quaestioni 
quidem cedendum" Both images show exotic animals: emblem 31 (Wechel) de- 
picts a kind of parrot species (Psittacines) [Figs. 13A and B], and no. 63 shows 
a female lion [cf. below, Fig. 17A]. In the case of emblem 31, the image of an 
exotic species may have been inspired by the animal’s Greek name, ‘erythacos’, 
which appears in Alciato's poem (the first one). Whereas Jórg Breu the Elder 
had depicted a European bird (which resembled a magpie), Wechel and/or his 
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illustrator were probably eager to present a more exotic animal and were not 
aware that the poem actually refers to a European, small, and even very com- 
mon bird, the robin or redbreast (Erithacus rubecula) |Fig. 14A]. In his second 
poem to the same emblem Alciato mentiones another European and com- 
mon bird, a ‘ficedula’, by which he may mean either another flycatcher species 
(Muscicapidae) of the genus Ficedula |Fig. 14B], or a thrush (Turdus) — for ex- 
ample, the European song thrush (Turdus philomelos). 

None of the editors/illustrators was aware of what kind or type of bird was 
meant by Alciato’s ‘eurythacus’ and ‘fidecula’. All of them depict big birds [Figs. 
13A, 15A and C]: the illustration to the Frankfurt edition of 1567 [Fig. 15A] pres- 
ents a big (possibly Galliformes) species with a crest, maybe something like 
a hazel hen (Tetrastes bonasia or Bonasia; length ca. 35-39 cm) [Fig. 15B]; 
the illustration to the Thuilius edition (1621) shows a kind of crow [Fig. 15C]. 
Alciato himself probably did not know what the species ‘eurythacus’ and 
'ficedula' really looked like. Anyway, in the case of emblem no. 31, his main 
source was not ancient zoology but a Greek proverb: Mia Aóyun od 1péqet dbo 
epıdaxous.8* Alciato took it from Erasmus’ Adagia, where it had been latinzed 
as "Unicum arbustum haud alit duos erithacos" (Adag. 1122).95 Alciato's 'unum/ 
Arbustum geminos non alit Erythacos' directly reflects Erasmus' translation 
of the Greek proverb, which is easily recognizable because of its hybridity — a 
mixture of Latin and Greek. The reason Erasmus did not translate the bird's 
name is that he was not sure which animal was meant: in Theodorus Gaza's 
translation of Artistotle's zoology he found different Latin equivalents, name- 
ly ‘sylvia’ as well as ‘rubecula’, and in the commentaries to Aristotle there were 
even more Greek forms of the bird's name.86 With ‘rubecula’ Gaza probably 
meant the robin or redbreast [Fig. 14A], with ‘sylvia’ a warbler species, such as 
the garden warbler (Sylvia borin) or the Eurasian blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla) 
[Figs. 16A and B]. Although Erasmus was aware of the philological problem, 
he was unaware of its zoological background: he had no idea what these birds 
actually were or what they looked like. This is apparent from his explanation 
of the bird’s behaviour: Erasmus thought that the bird lived in woods, and that 
it was extremely solitary and rare. ‘In a single wood’, he states, ‘you hardly find 
more than one of them’.8” However, neither robins nor warblers are rare, and 


84 Zenobius v, 11. 

85 Erasmus, Adagia 1122, ASD II, 3, pp. 142-144. 

86 Ibidem 142. 

87 Ibidem: ‘Est autem erithacus avis quaedam solitaria, ut eodem in saltu non temere nisi 
unam invenias. 
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FIGURE 13A Woodcut illustration to FIGURE 13B Parrot, flying. Wikimedia 
Alciato, emblem 31, ed. commons 
Wechel (Paris: 1536), 
p. 35. Public domain 





FIGURE 14A The Eurasian robin or FIGURE 14B Redbreasted flycatcher 
redbreast (Erithacus (Ficedula parva). Wikimedia 
rubecula). Public domain Commons, Robert tdc 


they do not live exclusively in the woods. Robins have a keen territorial sense, 
but their territory is comparatively small and certainly not as large as a wood. 

With his translation of Aöxyn as 'arbustum' Erasmus meant a wood or a 
boscage with a considerable number of trees such that one could also call it 
a ‘saltus’ = ‘wood’. Aóyun, however, in itself could also mean shrubbery (which 
would, in fact, better suit the zoological background) or a single bush, but as 
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FIGURE 15A 

Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato's emblem 31 (Wechel), 
in the ed. by Held (Frankfurt: 
1567), fol. 105r (there emblem 
162). Public domain 


FIGURE 15B 

Hazel hen or hazel grouse 
(Tetrastes bonasia or Bonasia). 
Wikimedia Commons (Michael 
Haeckel, CC-BY-SA 3.0) 





the translation 'saltus' shows, Erasmus excluded that possibility. Alciato inter- 
preted the proverb's meaning in the sense that it is impossible to make (much) 
profit from scant resources (or: capital),59 and in this respect he followed 
Zenobius' interpretation quoted by Erasmus. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Alciato rejected the interpretation of Erasmus himself, who thought that the 
proverb would rather refer to those who are unable to live together peacefully.®9 


88 Cf. poem1: ‘In modicis nihil est, quod quis lucretur; poem 2: ‘In tenui spes nulla lucri est. 
89 Adagia 122, ASD II, 3, p. 142. 
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FIGURE 15C 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 31 (Wechel), in the ed. 
Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 399 (there, 
emblem no. 94). Public domain 





Alciato used Erasmus' Adagia quite often for his emblems, and the genre of the 
proverb (and Erasmus' essayistic explanation) is another important model for 
the dichotomous structure of the emblems. 

Here, again, Alciato did not compose an ekphrasis from an ancient work of 
art, and it is not likely that he wanted to provide an image for a future work 
of art. The res significans is limited to the Erasmian proverb. Alciato did not 
give any indication of what the bird looked like or how the image should be 
construed. The emblem is even more confusing because Alciato in fact com- 
posed two epigrams, in which he mentions two different species of birds. The 
species of the first epigram was very difficult to identify because of its Greek 
name. The problem of visualization grew ever more acute, because Alciato 
took over Erasmus' interpretation of 'arbustum' - 'saltus' (wood): how should 
one depict a whole wood with a single bird in it? 


Parvam culinam, duobus ganeonibus non sufficere. A small kitchen will 
not satisfy two gluttons. 


(first epigram): 


In modicis nihil est, quod quis lucretur, et unum/ Arbustum geminos non 
alit Erythacos. 


No one can make anything out of small resources. One wood does not 
feed two robins. 
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FIGURE 16A 

Garden warbler (Sylvia borin). 
Wikimedia 

Commons. CC- BY 2.0. 

(1/3 PAGE, Fig. 16A and B to be 
printed on the same page, next 
to each other) 


FIGURE 16B 

Eurasian blackcap 

(Sylvia atricapilla), 

male. Public domain. 

(1/3 PAGE, Fig. 16A and B to be 
printed on the same page next to 
each other) 


In tenui spes nulla lucri est unoque residunt/ Arbusto geminae non bene 


Another (sc. epigram). 


There is no hope of gain where means are small. Two flycatchers (lit. fig- 


peckers) don't lodge well in one wood. 


Alciato's publishers and illustrators were, once again, a bit lost. They had no 
idea what kind of bird was meant, and it was extremely difficult to translate a 


negative statement into a suitable image; their way out was to literally depict 
two birds of the supposedly solitary species, but to show them fighting. This 
solution had already been invented by Steiner and Breu, and all the others fol- 


lowed them [Figs. 13A, and 15A and C]. 
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As the analyses of the animal emblems have shown so far, Alciato did not base 
them on ancient ekphrases of works of art. It could be that this applies es- 
pecially to the “Plinian type" of animal emblems, i.e., emblems in which the 
res significans is represented by a curiosity of nature. But, as we have already 
seen, Alciato also used a variety of sources for such emblems: not only the an- 
cient naturalists, but also Erasmus' collection of proverbs, homilies of Church 
Fathers (such as Basil), Plutarch's moral essays, fables, and so on. Thus, it is 
unlikely that what we observed is due to a single type of source. Furthermore, 
it has become clear that the emblems discussed thus far are no ekphrases, 
either of existing or imaginary works of art (Cummings), or future works 
of art (Bássler). This means that "ekphrases of works of art" is probably not 
the universal principle of Alciato's emblems, as was claimed by Bassler and 
Cummings, and neither is the “Umkehrung der Ekphrasis" as it was called by 
Bassler, i.e., the ekphrasis for a future work of art.°° Bassler has presented a list of 
ancient ekphrases as sources of Alciato’s emblems (for Steiner’s first edition 
of the Emblematum liber, in total 104 emblems).?! According to Bassler’s list, 
almost 70 % of the emblems are based on ancient ekphrases. However, in most 
cases Bassler did not sustain his assignments of ekphrastic sources with de- 
tailed philological analyses and evidence. Likewise, with respect to the theory 
of the “inversion of ekphrasis’, detailed analyses of single emblems are lacking 
in most cases. It is crucial, however, to analyse which sources Alciato actually 
used, and in what way, and to establish sustainable information on his manner 
of working. Of course it is clear that in a number of cases Alciato used ancient 
ekphrases as examples of his epigrams.9? His sources were primarily ekphrastic 


9o  Bàssler Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis, passim. 

91 Ibidem 193-199. 

92 Cf. Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 87-89. For ekphrases in the literature of Greek 
and Roman antiquity cf. inter alia Bartsch S. — Elsner J. (eds.), Special Issue on Ekphrasis, 
Classical Philology 102 (2007); Boehm G. — Pfotenhauer H. (eds.), Beschreibungskunst - Kun- 
stbeschreibung. Ekphrasis von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart (Munich: 1995); Gutzwiller K.J., 
"Art's Echo. The Tradition of Hellenistic Ecphrastic Epigram" in HarderM.A. — Regtuit R.F. — 
Wakker G.C. (eds.), Hellenistic Epigrams (Leiden: 2002) 85-112; Hebert B.D., Schriftquellen 
zur hellenistischen Kunst. Plastik, Malerei und Kunsthandwerk der Griechen vom vierten bis 
zum zweiten Jahrhundert (Graz: 1989); Heffernan J.A.W., Museum of Words. The Poetics of 
Ekphrasis from Homer to Ashbery (Chicago — London: 1993); Ratkowitsch C., Die poetische 
Ekphrasis. Eine literarische Tradition der Grofsdichtung in Antike, Mittelalter und früher 
Neuzeit (Vienna: 2006); Rippel G., “Intermediale Poetik: Ekphrasis und der ‘iconic turn’ 
in der Literatur/-Wissenschaft’, in Hoffmann T. - Rippl G. (eds.), Bilder — ein (neues) Leit- 
medium? (Göttingen: 2006) 93-110; Robillard V. — Jongeneel E. (eds.), Pictures into Words. 
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poems of the Greek Anthology, Pausanias’ travel account,?3 Plutarch's moral 
essays (Moralia), the 35th book of Pliny's Natural History (On the visual arts), 
Horapollo's Hieroglyphica, and, incidentally also Lucian's Hercules Gallicus,?^ 
and the Icones of the two Philostrati.95 

We will now take a closer look at a couple of Alciato's emblems which are 
indeed ekphrases of works of art, and we will try to identify Alciato's manner 
of working; furthermore, it will be illuminating to see what kinds of woodcut 
images were brought forth by Alciato's ekphrastic epigrams. It is noteworthy 
that especially in cases of ekphrases of art works the woodcut images show 
something that differs vastly from the described object. 

An interesting case is the poem to emblem 63 Wechel (13 Thuilius). Al- 
though it is an ekphrasis of a sculpture, the graphic artists have done their 
best to depict a living animal as realistically and vividly as possible: the artists 
tried to achieve this "lifelike"-effect through the suggestion of movement, and 
through embedding the animal in a kind of natural habitat [Figs. 17A—C]. Jollat 
(1534) shows the lioness in full movement, lifting up her right foreleg [Fig. 17A], 
and the others followed him. The artist of the Lyon edition of 1549 (Eskirch) 
had the idea of making the lioness turn her head around [Fig. 17B], and in 
this case, too, other illustrators copied his inventio [Fig. 17C]. Even elements on 


Theoretical and Descriptive Approaches to Ekphrasis (Amsterdam: 1998); Webb R., “Ekph- 
rasis Ancient and Modern. The Invention of a Genre", Word and Image 15 (1999) 7-28; 
Webb R., Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice 
(Farnham: 2009); Webster T.B.L., Hellenistic Poetry and Art (London: 1964). 

93 Pausanias, Beschreibung Griechenlands, trans. E. Meyer, 2 vols., (Darmstadt 1969). 

94 Cf. Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 87-89. 

95 Cf. Philostratos, Die Bilder. Griechisch-deutsch, ed. E. Kalinka, trans. O. Schönberger 
(Munich: 1968); Philostratus the Elder Imagines; Philostratus the Younger, Imagines; 
Callistratus, Descriptiones, trans. A. Fairbanks (Cambridge - Mass. — London: 2000); 
Bryson N., "Philostratus and the Imaginary Museum’, in Goldhill S. - Osbourne R. (eds.), 
Art and Text in Ancient Greek Culture (Cambridge: 1994) 255-283; Constantini M. — 
Graziani F. — Rolet S. (eds.), Le défi de l'art. Philostrate, Callistrate et l'image sophistique 
(Rennes: 2006); Cytowska M., “Die Imagines in der neulateinischen Literatur des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts”, in Dummer J. — Kunze M. (eds.), Antikerezeption, Antikeverhältnis, An- 
tikebegegnung in Vergangenheit & Gegenwart (Stendal: 1983), vol. 1, 187-195; Forster R., 
"Philostrats Gemálde in der Renaissance" Jahrbuch der Kóniglich Preufsischen Kunstsam- 
mlungen 25 (1904) 15-48; Fowler D.P., “Narrate and Describe. The Problem of Ekphrasis”, 
The Journal of Roman Studies 81 (1991) 25-35; Manning J., "Alciati and Philostratus' 
Icones’, Emblematica 1 (1986) 207—210; Schónberger O., “Die ‘Bilder’ des Philostratos’, in 
Boehm G. - Pfotenhauer H. (eds.), Beschreibungskunst — Kunstbeschreibung. Ekphrasis 
von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart (Munich: 1995) 157-176. 
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FIGURE 17A 

“Leaena”. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 63, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), p. 67. Public domain 


FIGURE 17B 

“Leaena”. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 63 (Wechel), in the 
ed. by Guillaume Rouille (Lyon: 1549), 
p. 34. Public domain 





the woodcut which do not correspond with the natural look of a lioness were 
meant to add to the realism of the image, such as the mottled fur and the short 
manes [Figs. 17A and C]. In the 16th century these elements were considered 
natural characteristics of female lions. 

In a marked difference with the illustrations, Alciato's epigram was not 
about a real lioness, but an ekphrasis of a Greek archaic bronze statue (of a 
female lion) that was located on the Acropolis of Athens. Already the first line 
states clearly that the poem is on a work of art, and that the epigram - at least 
virtually — represents an inscription attached to the statue: 
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FIGURE 17C 

“Leaena”. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 63 (Wechel), in 
the ed. by Held (Frankfurt: 
1567), p. 22 (there emblem 
31). Public domain 





Nec quaestioni quidem cedendum. 


Cecropia effictam quam cernis in arce leaenam,/ Harmodii — an nescis, 
hospes? — amica fuit./ Sic animum placuit monstrare viraginis acrem/ 
More ferae, nomen vel quia tale tulit./ Quod fidibus contorta suo non 
prodidit ullum/ Indicio, elinguem reddidit Iphicrates. 


Do not yield even to torture. 


This lioness that you see represented on the Athenian acropolis was Har- 
modius' love — stranger, you must know the story. This was how they de- 
cided to proclaim the brave woman's fierce spirit, by representing her as 
a lioness. Besides, her name was Leaena (Lioness) too. Iphicrates repre- 
sented the beast without a tongue, because when Leaena was tortured on 
the rack, she betrayed no-one by her evidence.?® 


The poem refers to Leaena, the sweethart of the famous Athenian hero and 
tyrannicide Harmodius, a courtesan, who after the failure of the assassination 
bravely resisted interrogation under torture. The Athenians decided to erect a 
monument in honour of her. Because it did not fit with decorum to place a por- 
trait statue of a prostitute in a public place, they settled for a symbolic repre- 
sentation, an image of the animal denoted by her name, i.e., a female lion: the 


96 The translation after: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id= 
FALao63 (with slight alterations). 
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Athenians had her represented with open jaws but without a tongue, in order 
to symbolize her fierce reticence. The direct source on which Alciato drew was, 
of course, not the statue itself or a later copy, buta literary source, an ekphrasis. 
Alciato had at his disposal various ekphrases of the Leaena statue, including 
those by Pausanias, Plutarch, and Pliny the Elder?" In general, Plutarch's moral 
essays were a major source for Alciato's emblems; in his treatise De garrulitate 
(On talkativeness) Plutarch gives an ekphrasis of the bronze statue of the lion- 
ess together with an explanation of its symbolic meaning: 


And Leaena also has a splendid reward for her self-control. She was a 
courtesan belonging to the group led by Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
and shared in the conspiracy against the tyrants — with her hopes, all a 
woman could do; [...] When, therefore, the conspirators failed and were 
put to death, she was questioned and commanded to reveal those who 
still escaped detection; but she would not do so and continued stead- 
fast, proving that those men had experienced a passion not unworthy 
of themselves in loving a woman like her. And the Athenians caused a 
bronze lioness without a tongue to be made and set up in the gates of the 
Acropolis, representing by the spirited courage of the animal Leaena's 
invincible character, and by its tonguelessness her power of silence in keep- 
ing a holy secret.?® 


According to the major and most detailed sources (Plutarch, Pausanias, Pliny), 
the lioness' tonguelessness was meant as a symbolic representation of Leaena's 
reticence; according to minor or later sources (Polyaenus, Tertullian, Hierony- 
mus), the lack of a tongue was a realistic element: they maintained that Leaena 
had cut out (or bit off) her tongue in order to make sure that she would not say 
a word. However, for emblem 63 (Wechel, 13 Thuilius), Alciato's most impor- 
tant source must have been Pliny, Naturalis historia XXXIV, 72, because Alciato 
states that the artist was Iphicrates (verse 6), and this name occurs exclusively 


97 Pausanias 1, 23, 1-2; Plutarchus, De garrulitate 8, 505 E; Pliny, Naturalis historia XXXIV, 72; 
VII, 87; Polyaenus, Stratagemata v111, 45; Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1x, 2 and 17; Lactantius, 
Divinae institutiones I, 20. 

98 Plutarchus, De garrulitate 8, 505 E (emphasis mine). For the English translation cf. https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leaena. Cf. Pausanias' record: "When Hipparchus died, Hippias 
tortured Leaena to death, because he knew she was the mistress of Aristogeiton, and 
therefore could not possibly, he held, be in ignorance of the plot. As a recompense, when 
the tyranny of the Peisistratidae was at an end, the Athenians put up a bronze lioness in 
memory of the woman, which they say Callias dedicated and Calamis made' (1, 23, 1-2, 
emphasis mine; for the English translation cf. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Leaena). 
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FIGURE 18A 

Propylon in Athens with the statue 

of Leaena. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 63 (Wechel), in the ed. 
by Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 76. Public 
domain. (there, emblem no. 13) 




















FIGURE 18B Johann Carl Richter, Propylon, Athens, reconstruction. Etching, 
ca. 1795. https://de.wikipedia.org/wiki/Datei:1795ca_Johann-Carl- 
Richter Propyleen962BBrandenburger-Tor.jpg 


in Pliny (that is to say, in the older editions).9?? Steiner understood that Alciato's 
poem was about a statue: he ordered his artist to draw a statue of a female 


99 The modern Pliny editions have ‘Amphicrates’. Tphicrates' is a corrupt reading of ‘Amphi- 
crates. According to Pausanias, the artist's name was Calamis. 
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lion with an open mouth but without a tongue.!00 The woodcut is a bit sim- 
ple and sketchy; it does not specifically indicate that the image represents a 
statue, but it does make the tonguelessness visible. Wechel's illustration is a 
real “Verschlimmbesserung” [Fig. 17A]: it rules out the possibility that the em- 
blem is about a piece of art, and instead represents a living animal in a natural 
habitat. The other illustrators followed this inventio. Only Tozzi, in his edition 
of Alciato's emblems, made an effort to correct the error: the woodcut shows 
a less realistic lioness sitting in the middle of a doorway, which belongs to a 
round tower [Fig. 18A]. The symbolic owl above the door indicates that the 
tower is located in Athens. The tower was meant to represent the Propylon of 
the Acropolis, which was, of course, much different [Fig. 18B]. 

If one looks at the history of the visualization of this epigram, one wonders 
whether Alciato's epigram could have functioned as a template or example for 
a future work of art. Alciato does not give a clue as to what the statue looked 
like, what its posture and size were. The only specific indication is that it had 
no tongue. In fact, Alciato did no more than translate Pliny's brief ekphrasis 
into verse, which was focused on the anecdotal detail of the lack of a tongue. 
The dichotomous structure of the epigram also goes back to Pliny, who ex- 
plains the symbolic meaning of the lack of the tongue. Alciato's res significata 
is identical to Pliny's explanation; it has no original or personal touch. 

Now let's take a closer look at an ekphrastic epigram which goes back to the 
Greek Anthology, which was available to Alciato in the form of the Planudean 
Anthology in seven books, edited for the first time by Janus Lascaris in 1494 
and several times thereafter under the title Florilegium diversorum epigram- 
matum in septem libros. Already at a young age Alciato was fascinated by the 
Greek Anthology, and he enjoyed translating the poems into Latin. By around 
1528 he had translated some 160 Greek epigrams, which were published by the 
German medical doctor and Graecist Janus Cornarius (Johann Hainpol, ca. 
1500-1558) in 1529,19? in all probability with Alciato's consent, although he was 
not particularly happy with the result.!°3 Importantly, a selection of Alciato's 


100 Fol. Dgr. 

101 Ed. pr. Florence, Francesco da Alopa: 1494; other editions before 1532: Venice, Aldus 
Manutius: 1503; ibidem, idem: 1521; Florence, Giunta: 1519; Paris, Badius Ascenius (Josse 
Bade): 1532. Cf. Saunders, “Alciati and the Greek Anthology” 3. 

102 Selecta epigrammata Graeca Latine versa, ex septem Epigrammatum Graecorum libris. 
Accesserunt omnibus omnium prioribus editionibus ac versionibus plus quam quingenta 
Epigrammata, recens versa, ab Andrea Alciato, Ottomaro Luscinio ac Iano Cornario Zuicca- 
viensi (Basel, Johannes Bebel: 1529). Cf. also Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 
and Drysdall, "Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 92. 

103 Bietenholz P.G. - Gunderson C.F., art. “Cornarius, Janus" in Contemporaries of Erasmus 1, 
339-340, 340; Die Amerbachkorrespondenz 111, Letters 1347 and 1400. 
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translations (or versions) of Greek epigrams, in total 31 poems, constituted the 
nucleus of the Emblematum liber,?^ and in later augmented editions of this 
work, he incorporated more of them.! As general rule, Alciato did not alter 
his Latin translations/versions of the Greek epigrams for his emblem book,!06 
except that he added a title. And this rule, of course, also counts for the 
ekphrastic poems, which represent an important category in the Greek An- 
thology, the others being epideictic, satirical, amatorial, and grave epigrams,!07 
and, furthermore, fictitious (and factual) inscriptions, poems of friendship, an- 
imal anecdotes, fables, etc. The classification of the poems of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy is still under discussion, especially the difficult category of the epideictic 
ones, in which praise and blame!98, a sense of the high value of exemplum, and 
artistic virtuosity are crucial. The definitions of the categories are not entirely 
clear, partly because they are not compatible, and partly because intersections 
occur, ? e.g., between epideictic poems and ekphrases, epideictic poems and 
grave epigrams, and so on. But, however the various categories are defined, the 
majority of the epigrams of the Greek Anthology are not ekphrases. 

If one looks at Alciato's 160 translations, it appears that he chose Latin epi- 
grams which belong to almost all of the above-mentioned categories. For the 
selection which was relevant for his emblem book, he not only reduced the big 
number to about 20 per cent, but also displayed a preference for certain types 
of epigrams. But for which types? Various answers were given. According to 
Saunders, Alciato preferred epigrams (a) on mythical and historical figures, (b) 
on the behaviour of the animal world in order to indicate a moral lesson appli- 
cable to the human world, and (c) which simply moralize about the vagaries of 
human behaviour in general.!? According to Laurens, he preferred epideictic 
poems, whereby the French scholar identified them with poems that contain 
a symbolic meaning.!!! According to Drysdall, Alciato preferred (a) ekphrases 


104 Inthe Wechel edition of 1534. In Steiner's 1531 edition, it was one poem fewer. Cf. Drysdall, 
"Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 92. Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 4, gives a list 
the 30 which were published in the Steiner edition. 

105 Foracomplete overview, see Drysdall’s list: http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciatoed- 
itions.html. 

106 Cf. Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 3-4. 

107 Cf Cummings R., “Alciato’s Illustrated Epigrams”, Emblematica 15 (2007) 193-228, here 
198-199. 

108 Cf Scaliger, Poetices libri septem 111, p. 209. 

109 According to Lauxtermann, "What is an Epideictic Epigram?" 532, epideictic epigrams are 
a remnant category, and a hotch-poch of various types of epigrams. 

110 Saunders, “Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 5-6. 

111 Laurens P, Labeille dans l'ambre. Celebration de l'epigramme de l'époque alexandrine à la 

fin de la Renaissance (Paris: 1989) 435. 
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of works of art; (b) funerary epigrams with symbolic subjects, and (c) short 
descriptions and narratives giving rise to symbolic interpretation.!? Accord- 
ing to Cummings, he preferred epideictic epigrams, which Cummings defines 
as ‘poems that can be supposed to “demonstrate” something. What is demon- 
strated is sometimes thought of as no more than the epigrammatist's own wit.!!3 
According to Bassler, Alciato preferred ekphrastic epigrams.!!+ 

Alciato selected for his Emblematum liber (of 1531), as Alison Saunders has 
shown, some 30 epigrams of the Greek Anthology as direct sources of his em- 
blematic epigrams,!5 and certainly not all of them are ekphrases. Bassler, how- 
ever, lists for the same edition of the Emblematum liber no fewer than 61 (!) 
epigrams of the Greek Anthology as antique ekphrastic sources for a total of 
43 (!) of Alciato's emblematic epigrams.!6 The very first poem of the Greek 
Anthology listed by Bassler as an ekphrasis is not one (x, 98, as source for 
emblem 3), and the same goes for Ix, ıı and 12 (sources for emblem 23, the 
poems of the Greek Anthology are in fact fables), 1x, 3 (source for emblem 40, 
the poem tells an anecdote), 1x, 42, IX, 95 (again an animal anecdote, as source 
for emblem 45), and so on. This indicates that the data of Bassler’s list do not 
entirely correspond with the actual facts. Alciato used for the Emblemata Latin 
versions of Anthology poems which belong to various categories of epigrams, 
not only ekphrases. Alison Saunders has regarded Alciato's Latin versions from 
the Greek Anthology simply as translations.” It probably would be helpful to 
look at them in a more nuanced way. I think that some of them are very free 
versions, or rather imitations or Nachdichtungen of the Greek poems, although 
sometimes they may resemble translations (in the modern sense). Sometimes 
Alciato left out whole lines or added something that one cannot find in the 
Greek text. Sometimes he conflated two different Greek epigrams into one. 
Sometimes he added a symbolical interpretation of his own, while the original 
had none. Sometimes the Greek epigram already contained a symbolic mean- 
ing; in some cases Alciato adopted it, and in other cases he altered, modified 
or dublicated it. 


112 BDrysdall, “Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 92-93. 

113 Cummings, “Alciato’s Illustrated Epigrams" 199. 

114 Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis, passim. 

115 Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology". 

116 Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 193-199. 

117 Cf. Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology” 6: '[...] there is nothing to distinguish an 
original epigram created by Alciati from a “re-cycled” epigram, simply translated by him 
into Latin from the original Greek and then used as an emblem' (emphasis mine; the first 
part of Saunders remark is, of course, entirely correct). 
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It is best to start with an example which is beyond doubt an ekphrasis and 
in which Alciato's Latin version remained relatively close to the Greek original. 
This seems to be the case with emblem Wechel 7 (Thuilius 106), “Potentissimus 
affectus amor". The epigram is an ekphrasis of a gemstone featuring Amor rid- 
ing on a lion: 


Aspice, ut invictus vires auriga leonis/ Expressus gemma pusio vincat 
Amor/ Utque manu hac scuticam teneat, hac flectat habenas, / Utque 
sit in pueri plurimus ore decor./ Dira lues, procul esto! Feram qui vincere 
talem/ Est potis, a nobis temperet an ne manus? 


Look - here's invincible Amor (Eros/ Love), carved on a gem. See how the 
lad rides in his chariot and subdues the lion's might; how in one hand he 
holds a lash, with the other he guides the reins, and how on his face rests 
the loveliness of youth. Dread pestilence keep far away! Would one who 
has the power to conquer such a beast leave us unharmed?!!8 


Already with the first word of the poem (‘aspice’ — look’) Alciato leaves no 
doubt that the poem is an ekphrasis on a work of art, which he specifies as a 
gemstone (‘gemma’). He has made a kind of faithful version of an epigram by 
the Greek poet Marcus Argentarius (‘Marcus the Banker’) from the 1st century 
BC, Greek Anthology 1X, 221, “On Eros”: 


Aùydčw tov dpuxtov Ent appayidoc "Epwta/ yepat Acovtetav dvioyeövra iav, / 
wg TA Mev udorıya xaT” abyévos, & 8& yarwods/ evOdvet: nod Ò’ dupıreßnde 
xapıs./ pptoow tov BpotoAotyóv 6 yap xai Onpa SapdCwv/ dyptov, 08’ dAtyov 
qpelceot Aueplwv. 


I see upon the signet-ring the invincible Eros, with his hands taming the 
strength of a lion (or: lions). One hand menaces the neck with the whip, 
the other guides the reins. About him is shed abundant bloom of grace. 
I shudder as I look on the destroyer of men, for he who can tame wild 
beasts will not show the least mercy to mortals.!!? 


It appears that the Greek poem already offered a dichotomous structure and 
a symbolical or allegorical interpretation, a res significata, i.e., that love is 


118 Translation after the Glasgow emblem site, with several alterations. 
119 The English translation after W.R. Paton (Loeb edition; http://www.attalus.org/poetry/ 
argentarius.html#GP35), with alterations. 
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extremely dangerous (verses 5-6). This interpretation does not have in the 
Greek or Latin version anything new, original, and peculiar, but presents a 
commonplace (that love is the most powerful emotion), which was transmit- 
ted in many Greek and Latin texts, including in the Latin proverb 'omnia vincit 
amor’, derived from Virgil.!2° If one includes the process of creating meaning, 
the interpretation of the res significans (Amor taming the lion) may represent 
something special. The interpretation derives its attractiveness from the strik- 
ing opposites: on the one hand the small, naked, and beautiful boy; on the 
other hand, the most dangerous predator on earth, a huge male lion. Surpris- 
ingly, the small, naked boy turns out to be the stronger of the two. 

Itis noteworthy that the specific work of art described in the poem, a gem- 
stone, refers exactly to the type of artwork Alciato claimed to have had in mind 
when he composed his emblematic epigrams. Thus, if he had been serious 
about providing images for craftsmen, he must have done so in this case. It 
is interesting to take a closer look on how he shaped the text. First of all, he 
could, of course, simply take over the ekphrastic descriptio from the Greek 
original, and he did, in part. Importantly, however, in the composition of the 
image, he tried to be more specific than his example. The Greek original does 
not say exactly how Amor was subduing the lion. Because of a well-known 
antique iconography it seems most probable that the Greek poet had in his 
mind (or before his eyes) the image of Amor riding on the lion's back [Figs. 
19A-B]. This iconography occurs on various pieces of art, e.g., mosaics [Fig. 
19B], and also on gemstones [Fig. 19A ]. If one looks at the example of Fig. 19A,?! 
it becomes clear that the inventio of Amor riding a lion could (technically) be 
expressed very well on a gemstone. The Graecists Daniel Heinsius and Hugo 
Grotius understood the same Greek epigram in this way. Heinsius used it for 
the first emblem of his famous collection Emblemata amatoria (1601), and Gro- 
tius authored the Latin epigram: 'Vidi ego qui durum possit fraenare leonem:/ 
Vidi qui solus corda domaret: Amor’ - ‘I have seen the one who could master 
even a ferocious lion,/ I have seen the one who alone could tame hearts: Amor’. 
Heinsius instructed the engraver, Jacques de Gheyn, to depict Amor riding on 
alion's back [Fig. 19C]. In the first half of the 16th century, Giulio Romano was 
already well acquainted with this iconography [Fig. 19D ]. 


120 Virgil, Eclogues 10, 69. 

121 A gemstone e.g, in the Berlin collection Tölken 111, 593, "Amor auf einem Löwen reitend”. 
See Imhoof-Blumer F. — Keller O., Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Münzen und Gemmen des 
klassischen Alterums (Leipzig: 1889) 89, Tafel x1v, no. 49, mentioning the poem by Marcus 
Argentarius, Anthol. Palat. 1X, 221. 
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Alciato, however, came up with a different invention: he described Amor as 
a charioteer (‘auriga’), in a chariot drawn by a lion: Amor holds a lash in one 
hand, and the reins in the other. In the Greek text, no chariot had been men- 
tioned. Alciato's construction of the image gets much more complicated, adds 
to the lion a second big object, and it requires much more space horizontally. 
In other words: Alciato's image is less adequate for the pieces of art for which 
he claimed to provide templates. In another respect, Alciato's ekphrasis is less 
specific than the Greek original. Marcus Argentarius said exactly what object 
was meant: a signet ring (appayic). Alciato, however, mentioned the more gen- 
eral ‘gemstone’. Gemstones could be a part of various pieces of art, and they 
could have various forms. 

Alciato's changes in the ekphrasis had important consequences for the vi- 
sual images, the woodcut illustrations. Apparently neither the artists nor the 
publishers understood that the image referred to a signet ring, and further- 
more, they did not take into account what kind of image one could expect on a 
gemstone [cf. Fig. 19A]. As in the case of Leaena (cf. above) they tried to trans- 
fer Alciato's description into a visual image that would be as vivid as possible. 
Already Jórg Breu the Elder depicted the chariot drawn by two lions in full 
movement, against a landscape background with a tree [Fig. 20A]. It is clear 
that Breu's invention was not inspired by Alciato's instructions. Alciato men- 
tions one lion, nota pair of lions. Especially awful is that in Breu's image Amor's 
whip is missing — instead, he holds a shield in his left hand. This error was obvi- 
ously caused by a misreading of 'scuticam' (‘whip’) as ‘scutum (‘shield’) — an 
error that must have occurred because of a rather poor Latinist. It could well 
be that the publisher Steiner was this poor Latinist. Moreover, Breu depicted 
Amor as blindfolded, whereas in the poem the beauty of his face is praised. In 
the image of the Wechel edition these errors remained [Fig. 20B]: Amor is still 
blindfolded and there is still a shield, although a whip has been added. Jollat, 
again, tried to improve the image of the Steiner edition, but in doing so made 
it worse: he elaborated on the landscape (which was entirely out of place) by 
placing a tree in the foreground, and it looks as if Amor's chariot was about to 
crash into the tree [Fig. 20B]. The result was rather poor, and any artists who 
wished to transfer it to badges or medals would have had great difficulties. 

Let's now consider a more complex example: a case in which Alciato's most 
important source was an ekphrastic epigram from the Greek Anthology (xv1, 
276), but in which he produced a very free imitation, while he also had at his 
disposal a great number and variety of sources. This goes for emblem Wechel 11 
(Thuilius 90), which enables us to better understand exactly where Alciato got 
his inspiration for the construction of the emblematic epigram, and in what 
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FIGURE 19A 

Cupid riding on a lion. Judith 
Gerigk, drawing of a seal ring 
(gold) with gemstone (red sard), 
preserved in the British Museum 
(no 1913,0307.304) 


FIGURE 19B 

Cupid/Eros riding on a lion. 
Detail from the Dionysus 
mosaic, a Roman mosaic 

made for a Roman house in 
Cologne (Colonia Claudia Ara 
Agrippinensium), ca. 225 AD. 
Cologne, Rómisch-Germanisches 


A 


N 


Museum. Creative Commons 
(by Carole Raddato, uploaded by 
Marcus Cyron, CC BY-SA 2.0 





way he reworked his sources. Emblem Wechel n is on the mythical story of the 
Greek poet Arion, who was saved by a dolphin.!?? Alciato’s epigram is about a 
fascinating, philanthropic, and altruistic animal (acknowledged as such in 


122 De Nazaré Ferreira L., “A lenda di Arion e la influència de Plutarco na arte ocidental”, in De 
Nazaré Ferreira L - Simões Rodrigues P. - Simões Rodrigues N. (eds.), Plutarco e as artes. 
Pintura, cinema e artes decorativas (2nd ed.; Coimbra U.P.: 2012) 15-68, on Alciato’s em- 
blem no. 11: 37f. De Nazaré Ferreira says that Alciato's source is Greek Anthology 1x, 308; cf. 
on Alciato's emblem also: Malinverni M., section “Il delfino e Arione’, in idem, “Note per 
un bestiario lirico tra quattro e cinquecento”, Italique. Poésie italienne de la renaissance 2 
(1999) 7-31, 22-23 (https:/ /italique.revues.org/67?lang-en). Malinverni says that the story 
of Arion was used (he means, in poetry) as a symbol of the godly/ heavenly power of 
music and poetry. 
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FIGURE 19C 

Cupid/Eros riding on a lion. From: 
Theocritus a Ganda (i.e. Daniel 
Heinsius), Quaeris quid sit amor (later: 
Emblemata amatoria), emblem 1 

(n.p., n. pl.: ca. 1601), fol. Bar. Creative 
commons 








FIGURE 19D  Cupid/Eros riding on a lion. Engraving by Wenzel 
Hollar (1607-1677) made ca. 1652 after an invention 
by Giulio Romano (1499-1546). 111 x 15.2 cm. New 
York, Metropolitan Museum (17.50.18-120). Creative 
Commons 


ancient natural history),!23 with a supposedly humanlike intelligence (e.g., with 
respect to music), a creature that had occupied the phantasy of intellectuals 


123 Pliny, Naturalis historia 1x, 24-28; Aelian, De natura animalium 11, 6; X1, 12. 
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FIGURE 20A Cupid ona chariot drawn by lions. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 7 (Wechel), in the ed. by Steiner 
(Augsburg: 1531), fol. Aav. Private collection 


FIGURE 20B 

Cupid on a chariot drawn by lions. 
Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 7, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 11. 
Public domain 





ever since antiquity,!?* and an animal anecdote which had attained the status 
of a myth.'?5 


124 Stebbins, The Dolphin in the Literature and Art of Greece and Rome (1929); De Nazaré Fer- 
reira, “A lenda di Arion” 15-68; Higham T.F., “Nature-Note: Dolphin-Riders. Ancient Sto- 
ries Vindicated”, Greece and Rome 7 (1960) 82-86. 

125 Cf, among others, Hyginus, Fabulae 194, and Ovid, Fasti 79 ff; Bowra M.C., "Arion and 
the Dolphin’, Museum Helveticum 20, 3 (1963) 121-134; Burkert W., "The Return of the 
Dolphin" in idem, Homo necans. The Anthropology of Ancient Greek Sacrificial Ritual and 
Myth (Berkeley, University of California Press: 1983) 196-204; Redondo J., “Myth around 
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Interestingly, the antique sources mention a work of art,!? a Greek bronze 
statue of a dolphin that carried Arion on his back. The statue had been located 
in the temple of Poseidon at cape Taenaron (nowadays Matapan) at the south- 
ernmost point of the Peloponnesos. Aelian (died 235 AD) transmitted in his 
natural history the Greek epigram?" that accompanied the statue (De natura 
animalium X11, 45). The statue probably was located there at a very early date, 
already in the time of Herodot, as he reports in his Histories (5th century BC), 
where he also says that it was a votive gift made by Arion himself (Histories 1, 
24), and that it was a rather small statue. According to others, the statue 
was ordered by the tyrant Periander. When Pausanias visited Taenaron 
(2nd century AD), the statue was still there. The encyclopaedist Solinus 
(3rd century AD), however, stated that the Taenaron statue was located in ‘the 
temple of Arion' (7). The mythographer Hyginus maintained that the Taenaron 
‘monument of the dolphin’ was so big that a man could hide in or behind it 
(Fabulae 194). Moreover, the motif of Arion on the dolphin was used frequently 
in Greek and Roman art, e.g., on coins and mosaics.!28 Herodot was the first to 
tell the story, and he did so at length;?? the Roman polymath Gellius drew up 
a Latin paraphrase of his narrative (Noctes Atticae Xv1, 19); Hyginus included 
it in his mythological manual and embellished the story with a different nar- 
rative in Latin (Fabulae 194); Ovid turned the story into elegiac verse (Fasti 11, 
79-118), while another account was composed by Plutarch in his philosophical 
essay Dinner of the Seven Wise Men (Convivium septem sapientium 18, 161 B ff.). 
Although Alciato had a number of sources at his disposal, the most important 
was probably Bianor's epigram in the Greek Anthology xv1, 276, an ecphrastic 
poem of the early ist century BC which was composed as a (fictive) verse in- 
scription to the above-mentioned bronze sculpture: 


Periander set up here this statue of Arion and the dolphin of the sea that 
swam together with him when he was perishing. The myth of Arion tells 
us: “We are killed by men and saved by fish”.!30 


the Dolphin in Greek Religion’, in Fernandes A.R. — Serra J.P. - Fonseca R.C. (eds.), The 
Power of Form: Recycling Myth (Cambridge: 2015) 67-89. 

126 Herodot, Histories 1, 23-24; Gellius, Noctes Atticae xv1, 19; Hyginus, Fabulae 194; Aelian, De 
natura animalium XM, 45; Anthologia Graeca XVI1, 276; Pausanias I11, 25, 7. 

127 PMG 939. For this epigram of an unknown poet cf. De Nazaré Ferreira L., “O canto di Arion 
de Metimna (fr. Adesp. 939 PGM)’, Boletim di estudos clássicos 49 (2008) 21-25. 

128 Cahn H.A, art. “Arion”, in Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae 11, 1 (1984) 602— 
603, and II, 2 (1984) 434-435. 

129 Gray V, "Herodotus' Literary and Historical Method: Arion's Story (1.23-24)”, American 
Journal of Philology 122 (2001) 1-28. 

130 The English translation by WR. Paton, cf. http://www.attalus.org/poetry/bianor.html. 
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The last line of this poem represents a kind of res significata: it draws a general 
conclusion, addresses the reader, and reflects on the moral condition of man 
in comparison with animals. Alciato took over this conclusion in the last line, 
whereas the rest of his poem was a new composition: 


In avaros, vel quibus melior conditio ab extraneis offertur. 


Delphini insidens vada caerula sulcat Arion/ Hocque aures mulcet, fre- 
nat et ora sono:/ ‘Quam sit avari hominis, non tam mens dira ferarum 
est,/ Quique viris rapimur, piscibus eripimur'?! 


Against avaricious people or on those who are treated better by foreign- 
ers than by their compatriots. 


Astride a dolphin, Arion cleaves the turquoise waves, and with this song 
he charms the creature's ears, and muzzles its mouth: 'The mind of wild 
beasts is not so savage as that of greedy man. We who are savaged by men 
are saved by fish'!3? 


Alciato probably was acquainted with another poem by Bianor on the same 
myth, Greek Anthology 1x, 308: ‘When the sea-robbers near the Tyrrhenian 
surges cast the lyre-player into the sea from the ship, a dolphin straightaway 
received him, together with the sweet-voiced lyre to whose strains he sang, 
and swam, saving him from the deep, till it landed on the isthmus of Corinth. 
Had the sea, then, fish which were juster than men?'!33 This epigram, too, of- 
fered a dichotomous structure with a res significans and a general thought on 
the moral status of men and animals. From this epigram, however, Alciato did 
not take over any specific element. He does not mention the sea-robbers, the 
Tyrrhenian sea, or the isthmus of Corinth, and the moral conclusion clearly is 
that of epigram Ix, 276. 

Ina marked difference from both epigrams (and most versions of the story), 
Alciato construes the image of Arion, who was singing when he rode on the 
dolphin.!3* Also, Alciato applied the sophisticated literary device of presenting 
the res significata as the lyrics of Arion's song. Alciato probably took the image 


131 Emphasis mine. 

132 For the English translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website (with adaptations). 

133 The English translation by WR. Paton, cf. http://www.attalus.org/poetry/bianor.html. 

134 In the majority of the other ancient versions Arion sang his “last song" in the ship before 
he jumped into the water and was picked up by the dolphin. 
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of the singing Arion riding the dolphin from Ovid, and it is possible he was also 
inspired by another epigram of the Greek Anthology (1x, 88). Ovid had painted 
Arion in in this way: 


Ille [Arion] sedens citharamque tenet pretiumque vehendi/ Cantat et 
aequoreas carmine mulcet aquas. — Seated [on the dolphin] he [Arion] 
held his lyre and paid his fare in song,/ and with his chant he placated the 
ocean waves.!35 


In Ovid's version, Arion's song had two aims: first, to pay back the dolphin 
(with the implication that this animal species is fond of music); second, to 
placate the waves in order to secure a safe trip. Bassus' epigram in the Greek 
Anthology (1x, 88) offers yet another variation on the Arion myth: in this case 
itis another musical animal which is saved by a dolphin - a nightingale. In this 
epigram, it is indeed the dolphin who is placated by the song. The idea that 
dolphins loved music and could be tamed by it occurred more than once in 
ancient natural history, e.g., in Aelian (De natura animalium X11, 45) and Pliny 
(Naturalis historia 1X, 24). In his epigram, for 'being placated' Alciato uses the 
same word as Pliny (‘mulcetur’). Alciato’s poem also contains allusions to 
the poetry of Roman antiquity: ‘vada caerula’ may reflect Ovid’s ‘caerula [...] 
aqua’ (112) or Virgil's ‘vada caerula’ from Aeneid V11, 198. 

It has become clear that Alciato's Arion epigram was from the outset not 
simply a translation of one of the poems from the Greek Anthology, but a new, 
complex composition.!?6 It was first published by Janus Cornarius in his Se- 
lecta epigrammata Graeca in 1529,?" and reused by Alciato in his Emblematum 
liber. Among other things, this poem demonstrates that Alciato had a prefer- 
ence for dichotomous epigram structures, even before the Emblematum liber. 
In Greek Anthology 1x, 276, the conclusion is a general thought on the moral 
value of men and animals, formulated as an antithesis; Alciato was obviously 
charmed by this antithesis, because he adopted it. But already in his epigram 
of 1529 he specified man's moral inferiority as avarice: a greedy person is worse 
than a beast; avarice motivates people to kill their fellow men. This part of 


135 Fasti 11, 15-116. English translation after James George Frazer, with alterations. 

136 Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 13-14, however, seems to regard the poem 
simply as a translation of the Greek Anthology text. 

137 Selecta epigrammata Graeca (Basel: 1529), p. 38 [recte 83]-84 (fol. G2 rv). The text of the 
epigram in the 1529 edition is almost identical to that of the Emblematum liber. Only the 
beginning of the second line is a bit different: ‘Et citaharae mulcet’ instead of ‘Hocque 
aures mulcet. 'citharae mulcet, too, is probably reminiscent of Ovid's version, Fasti 11, 
115-116. 
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the res significata is a specification, not an allegorical explanation. Neverthe- 
less, it differs from all ancient examples of the Arion story. Through blaming 
avarice Alciato introduces a Christian point of view: one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins. In the emblem Alciato once more emphasizes the res significata, this time 
through a new title, in which he says that the Arion epigram is directed 'against 
avaricious people’ (‘In avaros’) or refers to persons ‘who are treated better by 
foreigners than by their compatriots’ (‘vel quibus melior conditio ab extraneis 
offertur"). Interestingly, in the new title Alciato offers two different meanings. 
The first one corresponds with the one he created himself in the original trans- 
lation of the Greek poem, and the second opens a new horizon for the usage of 
the emblem - for exiles and refugees. 

As this analysis has shown, the Arion epigram is an elegant emblematic 
construction. First, the res significata is unfolded in a sophisticated composi- 
tion, including an eye-catching image (Arion sitting on the dolphin and sing- 
ing/playing the lyre), in which Alciato applied the refined literary device in 
which the meaning is given in the form of Arion's song. The first res signifi- 
cata, ‘against avaricious people’, is in itself not particularly refined, but a com- 
monplace of medieval Christian thought. The second res significata may be 
regarded as more specific and peculiar: it offers an interesting interpretative 
turn through creating moral support for exiles and refugees. 

Since Alciato's epigram represents an original composition, the question 
gains even more weight whether he aimed at construing a template for future 
pieces of art or not. Because Alciato departed from Bianor's ekphrasis on the 
statue of Arion (Greek Anthology XVI, 276), presented as a verse inscription to 
the sculpture, it comes as a surprise that he did not compose his epigram 
in the same way. Remarkably, Alciato treats the myth without any reference 
to a work of art. Nevertheless, the poem contains an impressive image: did 
Alciato - through a means other than ekphrasis — aim at construing an image 
for a future work of art? That, of course, might well be possible. In the 1529 
epigram (published by Cornarius) he presented the stunning image of the 
poet Arion sitting on the dolphin and playing the lyre while riding through 
the waves. This could well have turned into a successful iconography for all 
kinds of artwork. Interestingly, this image was indeed presented in the first 
woodcut picturae, invented by Jórg Breu the Elder and André Jollat respec- 
tively [Figs. 21A and B]. But were they construed after Alciato's epigram of the 
Emblematum liber? This is highly questionable. As we have seen, in the second 
line of the epigram, Alciato has changed the text. Whereas in the 1529 version 
he imitated Ovid and said that Arion played the lyre while riding on the dol- 
phin (‘et citarae mulcet, et frenat ora sono’), in the emblem version he elimi- 
nated the lyre (‘Hocque aures mulcet, et frenat ora sono’), and what remained 
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was that Arion was singing a song. Thus, surprisingly, exactly in the emblem 
version of the epigram, Alciato made the image less eye-catching, and instead 
emphasized the auditive element, the song. This does not suggest that it was 
Alciato's foremost goal in the Emblematum liber to create image blueprints for 
future works of art. 

How did Jórg Breu the Elder come to the inventio of his woodcut image? If 
one looks more closely at the image, it appears that it has several particulari- 
ties that do not go back to Alciato's emblem epigram: first, Arion is depicted 
naked, second, as young boy; and third, he plays a harp while riding on the 
dolphin. In the ancient versions of the myth (e.g., Herodot, Gellius, Hyginus, 
Ovid) it is taken for granted that Arion was an adult man (he was invited to 
Sicily for a concert tour), and also it is explicitly stated that Arion was dressed 
in his best clothes (purple) when he jumped into the sea. Thus, why did Breu 
depict Arion as a naked boy? 

These particularities can probably be explained through the exchange 
of ideas among artists and humanists in southern Germany (Augsburg, 
Nuremberg). It seems to me that Jórg Breu the Elder was inspired by the (wa- 
tercoloured) drawings Dürer made of Arion riding on the dolphin in 1514 and 
1519, with the inscription ‘Pisce super curvo vectus cantabat Arion’ (‘Riding on 
the humpbacked fish Arion was singing") [Fig. 22], or by a (unknown) copy 
made after them. Dürer indeed rendered Arion naked and as a young boy, with 
a harp in his hand; and his dolphin has the strange feature of the "head fins", 
which also appear on Jórg Breu the Elder's woodcut [Fig. 21A]. Dürer clearly 
chose a late medieval harp as a depiction of Arion's Greek string instrument (a 
lyre or a cithara) [cf. Figs. 24A and B]. Dürer's stunning image has an antiquar- 
ian and scholarly background. It ultimately goes back to the Italian humanist 
Cirico d'Ancona (ca. 1391-1455), who travelled extensively through Greece and 
parts of the Osmanic Empire between 1412 and 1454, and who also left detailed 
reports of his travels with epigraphic transcriptions and sketches of archae- 
ological material.?8 In the reports of his later travels regarding his seventh 
Mediterranean travel (1443-1448), in his diary 111, 2, he left a drawing of Arion 


138 Bodnar E.W. - Mitchell Ch. (eds.), Cyriacus of Ancona’s Journeys in the Propontis and the 
Northern Aegean, 1444-1445 (= Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society. Bd. 112) 
(Philadelphia: 1976); Bodnar E.W., Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens (Brussels — Berchem: 
1960) (= Collection Latomus. Bd. 43); Mitchell Ch. — Bodnar E.W. — Foss C. (eds.), Cyriac 
of Ancona: Life and Early Travels (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U.P.: 2015) (= The I Tatti Re- 
naissance Library, vol. 65); Bodnar E.W. (ed.), Cyriac of Ancona: Later Travels (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard U.P.: 2003) (= The I Tatti Renaissance Library, vol. 10). 
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FIGURE 21A Arionriding on the dolphin. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem n (Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 
1531), fol <A6>r. Private collection 


FIGURE 21B 

Arion riding on the dolphin. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 1, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), p. 15. Public domain 





riding on the dolphin with the Latin inscription in hexametre verse: PISCE 
SUPER CURVO VECTUS CANTABAT ARION [Fig. 23].!29 

Ciriaco d'Ancona's drawing is lost now, but the accompanying Latin verse 
inscription is not. Other designs by him are preserved, such as the one of 
the Parthenon in Athens or of an elephant in Egypt. They give us an idea 


139 ‘Pisce super curvo vectus cantabat Arion’: Bodnar (ed.), Later Travels, Diary 111, 22 ("The 
Cyclades and Crete"), p. 178 (April 4th 1444, Mykonos). 
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PISCE SvPRA. CVR.VO VECTVS CANTABAT ARION 





FIGURE 22 Albrecht Dürer, Arion riding on the dolphin. Drawing pen and watercolours, 
14 x 12 cm. 1514, Ambraser Kunstbuch, fol. 16. Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum 
(Kunstbuch, ed. Lippmann, 411, Fig. 2). Wikimedia commons. zeno.org 


of the quality of Ciriaco's drawings, and they show that he was also able to 
depict animals. With respect to the lost drawing of Arion, Michael Chatzidakis 
thinks that he had copied the image either from a coin [cf. Figs. 25 and 26] or 
a mosaic (e.g., on Delos, House of the Dolphins).^? These images, however, do 
not show Arion, but an Eros (Amor) riding on a dolphin. 

Of course, in itself it could have been that Ciriaco had mixed up these ico- 
nographies. But what about the Latin inscription? If it stems from Roman 
antiquity and if Ciriaco found it in situ, the image cannot have been an Eros 
riding on a dolphin.!*! Ulrich Friedrich Kopp, who found the inscription in 


140 Chatzidakis M., “Ciriacos Nereide. Antikenrezeption und Antikentransformation bei 
Ciriaco d'Ancona am Beispiel der Kymodoke-Zeichnung im Codex Barberini", Pegasus. 
Berliner Beiträge zum Nachleben der Antike 15 (2013) 7-42, 16 f£; e.g., coins issued on 
Lesbos, e.g., Athens, Numismatic Museum, Collection Empedocles no. 5527. 

141 The origin of the verse ‘Pisce super curvo vectus cantabat Arion’ is a bit enigmatic. It 
seems to appear for the first time in Cyriaco d'Anconass travel account (April 4th 1444, 
Mykonos). Later, it was adopted twice by Basinio Basini, the first time in an elegy in the 
collection Cyris, written in 1449, at Castello Guardasone; Basinio Basini, Cyris 8, 1 (ed. 
F. Ferri, 1925): "Basinius obsessus ab hostibus in Guardasione castello" verses 1-12: ‘Pisce 
super curvo vectus cantabat Arion,/ Daedalus in clausa carmina turre dabat, / Saepe inter 
cantus flevit Tyrinthius heros (i.e., Perseus),/ Cum cuperet forti vincere monstra manu./ 
Inter et errores varios cantavit Ulisses/ Et moriens tremulo gutture cantat olor./ Sic ego 
qui trepidus saevis circunsonor armis, / Qui Rubeo infensus Tertius hoste premor/ Non 
possum faciles animo depellere versus,/ Musa vel attonitos nunc sinit esse viros./ Oppida 
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FIGURE 23 Hartmann Schedel, boy riding on a dolphin. Pen drawings 
after Ciriaco d'Ancona (diary), from: idem, Liber antiqui- 
tatum cum epigrammatibus, Munich, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Cod. Monacensis Lat. 716, fol. 54v, upper part. 
(detail of http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/oooo/ 
bsboooo7356/images/index.html?seite-oooo1&l-de) 





FIGURE 24A Greek lyra (reconstruction). FIGURE 24B Greekcithara 
Public domain (reconstruction). 
Mark Cartwright, 

on ancient.eu 


(CC BY-NC-SA 3.0) 
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d EST FIGURE 25 
IR) x16 Sd . : 
s Cupid riding on a dolphin. Obverse of a denarius of 
a z Manlius Cordius Rufus, 46 Bc. Drawing made by 
es Judith Gerigk 
FIGURE 26 





Cupid riding on a dolphin, denarius 40 BC 


Petrus Apianus’ collection, argued that it could not have been made in Roman 
antiquity.^? Could it be that Ciriaco used the verse simply as a means to de- 
scribe the archaeological image he found? As his drawing of the Parthenon 
shows, he usually added Latin inscriptions of his own in order to denote the 
objects visible on the depictions. Anyway, the verse very much resembles Ovid's 
lines Tlle [Arion] sedens citharamque tenet pretiumque vehendi/ Cantat et 
aequoreas carmine mulcet aquas’, which means that its author could very well 
be a Roman imitator of Ovid, but could also be a Renaissance imitator, either 
Ciriaco or another Italian humanist. 

How did Dürer get access to Ciriaco's drawing? Dürer lived in Nuremberg, 
on the same street (Burgstrasse) as the humanist scholar and physician Hart- 
man Schedel (1440-1514), who had made a copy of Cirico d'Ancona's diary. In 
this manuscript, preserved in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Cod. Monacen- 
sis Lat. 716), Schedel copied Ciriaco's drawing of Arion riding on the dolphin 


me retinent, regnat quibus inclytus armis/ Fortis Othoniades: Guardasione moror’; later, 
in the Liber Isottaeus 111, 3, 79-82, Pandulphus sings: ‘Pisce super curvo vectus cantabat 
Arion,/ Daedalus in clausa carmina turre dabat./ Inter et errores varios cantabat Ulisses,/ 
Et moriens tremulo gutture cantat olor. Cf. also Affo I., Memorie degli scrittori e letterati 
parmigiani raccolte dal padre Ireneo Affo |...] (Parma, Stamperia reale: 1789) vol. 11, 213). 

142 Ulrich Friedrich Kopp, Palaeographia critica, pars tertia (Mannheim: 1839), 2, 1, 
pp. 483-484. 
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and the accompanying inscription, unfortunately with a mistake (‘Orion’ in- 


stead of ‘Arion’) [Fig. 24]. As one can see, Schedel's drawing is rather simple, 


but it gave Dürer the inspiration for his stunning image of Arion. In Schedel's 


drawing, too, Arion is depicted naked and as a young boy. 


After discussing the example of Arion, it will be illuminating to look at a dif- 


ferent case: an epigram which is based on an example of the Greek Anthology 


of which the status of ekphrasis of an artwork is less certain. An interest- 


ing example is emblem 98 (Wechel). Bassler states that its sources, Greek 


Anthology 1X, 346, and XVI, 141, are both ekphrastic (although, traditionally, 


only XVI, 141 was categorized as an ekphrasis): ‘[...] beide [Gedichte] haben 


ekphrastische Bestandteile, das zweite ist sicherlich aufgrund der zwei zusátz- 


lichen Verse ausführlicher als das erste. Aber eine kategoriale Trennung beider, 


hier epideiktisch, dort ekphrastisch, fállt schwer, denn die Unterschiede sind 


nicht kategorischer, sondern höchstens gradueller Natur'!4? Later in his book 


Bassler decides that the ‘direct source’ (‘die unmittelbare Vorlage’) of Alciato's 


epigram is Greek Anthology XV1, 141. This epigram, Bassler states, is about a 


statue of Medea and a swallow who has built its nest im Schoß’ (lap) of the 


heroine.!** According to Bassler, Breu the Elder has missed the point, because 


he simply depicted an image of Medea and her children, wheras the epigram 


was on a statue. He thinks that the illustrator of the Wechel edition correct- 


ed this error: ‘Diese Medea its nun unübersehbar als Statue [...] dargestellt‘! 


‘Das lässt darauf schließen, daß Alciato diese wichtigen Informationen den 


neuen Bildproduzenten zur Verfügung gestellt haben muß oder die Pariser 


Bildproduzenten das Epigramm besser zu deuten wussten [...]-146 


Alciato's epigram is about an artistic representation of the mythological 


heroine and a real bird which coincidentally had built its nest on (or above) it; 


Alciato playfully addresses the bird, reproaching it for trusting its nestlings to 


the monstruous woman who has killed her own children: 


143 
144 
145 
146 
147 


Colchidos in gremio nidum quid congeris? Eheu!/ Nescia, cui!*” pullos 
tam male credis, avis./ Dira parens Medea suos saevissima natos/ Per- 
didit, et speras, parcat ut illa tuis? 


Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 39. 

Ibidem 114. 

Ibidem 115. 

Ibidem. 

I read here ‘cui’ because it makes more sense. The textus receptus of Alciato has ‘cur’. 
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Why do you build your nest in the bosom of the woman from Colchis? 
Alas, ignorant bird, to whom you entrust your nestlings so mistakenly? 
That frightful mother, Medea, in her savagery slew her own children — 
and you expect her to spare yours?!48 


The two possible sources for Alciato's epigram are (1) a poem by Leonidas of 
Alexandria (Greek Anthology IX, 346): 


After flying, swallow, across the whole earth and the islands, thou dost 
rear thy brood on a painted panel of Medea. Dost thou believe that the 
Colchian woman who did not spare even her own children will keep her 
faith to thy young?!4? 


alav GÀwv woous te Sumtapevn od xeAibov,| Mydetng ypanth noxii 
voooorpogeis:/ voocotpogets:/ Exry| 8. óproAbrov niot céo THVdE puAdEeıv/ 
Kodyisa, und’ iiv petoapevny cexéov; 


(2) a poem by Philippus (ibidem xv1, 141): 


How, twittering swallow, did you suffer to have as nurse of your children 
the Colchian woman, the vengeful destroyer of her babes, from whose 
bloodshot eye still flashes murderous fire, from whose jaws white foam 
still drips, whose sword is freshly bathed in blood? Fly from the fatal 
mother, who even in the wax is still slaying her children.5° 


It is important to register that Alciato’s version differs in two respects remark- 
ably from both Greek epigrams: they clearly state that they are about a swal- 
low’s (xeXi8ov) nest, and that the swallow had built its nest on a painting, not 
a statue. Epigram IX, 346 calls it literally a ‘painted panel’ (nöxtıg yparıım), so 
it is a piece of wood with a painting; epigram XVI, 141 says that Medea was 
painted ‘in wax’: that refers to the technique of encaustic painting, executed in 
hot beeswax to which pigments were added. This technique was very sophis- 
ticated and was usually applied to wooden panels, and it had the advantage 
that the colours stayed fresh even after many years.'5! Importantly, epigram 


148 For the translation cf. the Glasgow Alciato website, with alterations (emphasis mine). 

149 English translation after W.R. Paton (Loeb). 

150 English translation after W.R. Paton (Loeb). 

151 This technique is mentioned also in Greek Anthology 137, 5 (written by Philippus of 
Thessalonica). 
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XVI, 141 is located in a series of in total nine poems on Medea by different poets 
(XVI, 135-143), and eight of them are on a painting with Medea just before she 
killed her children (with the exception of Xv1, 142). The poems are marked as 
a section through the title “Medeia’, and the singular epigrams bear the name 
of their authors (Antiphilus of Byzantium, Philippus of Thessalonica, Julian 
the Egyptian, and Antipater). Four poems mention the name of the painter: 
Timomachus (XVI, 135-136; 138-139), a Greek painter from Byzantium from 
the 1st century BC, who was famous for his wooden panels with mythological 
scenes.!?? 

The Medea was one of his most celebrated paintings. It was bought by Cae- 
sar for an enormous amount of money and exhibited in Rome on the Forum 
Iulii, on the outside wall (gallery) of the temple of Venus Genetrix, the ‘mother’ 
of the Julian family. It is clear that the poems XVI, 135-143 are all ekphrases, 
and that — with the exception of xv1, 142 - they are all on the same piece of art, 
i.e., Timomachus' painting of Medea, fixed on the outside wall of the temple of 
Venus Genetrix. All these ekphrases focus more or less on the same peculiarity, 
namely Timomachus' masterful ability to render mixed emotions, i.e., Medea's 
contradictory feelings moving to and fro between commiseration, love, and 
pity on the one hand, and jealousy, hate, and furore on the other. As Antiphilus 
put it: "When the hand of Timomachus painted baleful Medea, pulled in di- 
verse directions by jealousy and love of her children, he undertook vast labour 
in trying to draw her two characters, the one inclined to wrath, the other to pity. 
But he showed both to the full; look at the picture: in her threat dwell tears, and 
wrath dwells in her pity [...]' (xv1, 140). It may be that frescoes, which are still 
preserved, e.g., the one in the House of Castor (Pompei), were influenced by Ti- 
momachus' expressive inventio. The epigrams Greek Anthology XV1, 141, and Ix, 
346, are clearly on the same piece of art, namely Timomachus' Medea painting, 
and they are interrelated. Philippus of Thessalonica's epigram probably came 
first, and it is still a real ekphrasis, which focuses on the masterful rendering of 
Medea's emotions, 'from whose bloodshot eye still flashes murderous fire, from 
whose jaws white foam still drips [...], while Leonidas of Alexandria's poem is 
more of a further development of Philippus' inventio, in which the anecdote 
with the swallow's nest is emphasized, but the painting's qualities are no lon- 
ger mentioned. Leonidas has transferred Philippus' ekphrastic epigram into an 
animal anecdote, of which there are many examples in the Greek Anthology. 


152 For Timomachos cf. Hoesch N., "Timomachos" [4], Der neue Pauly 12, 1 (2002) col. 591; 
Pliny, Naturalis historia XXXV, 136. 
153 Hoesch N., "Timomachos" [4]. 
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If one compares Alciato's version with the two possible sources, it is note- 
worthy that, on the one hand, he does not say what bird species!5^ and what 
piece of art the poem is about, and on the other hand, he indicates the precise 
spot where the bird has built its nest — on the bosom (‘in gremio") of the heroine. 
Furthermore, it becomes clear that Alciato's direct and most relevant source 
was epigram IX, 346, the one composed by Leonidas of Alexandria - thus, not 
the ekphrasis poem, but the one with the animal anecdote. In a marked differ- 
ence from XVI, 142, but similar to IX, 346, Alciato does not praise the painting's 
qualities, but only focuses on the anecdote with the bird. However, Alciato's 
Latin poem is certainly not simply a translation of the Greek original, but more 
an imitatio or Nachdichtung. I suspect that the above-mentioned crucial omis- 
sions of the bird's species and the type of artwork, plus the addition of the 
exact location of the nest are dependent on Alciato's use of yet another literary 
example, namely an epigram by Michele Marullo, who also had composed a 
Latin version of Greek Anthology 1X, 346 (published in the third book of his 
Epigrammata).55 Alciato imitated Marullo’s poem, and he took over certain 
verbal expressions, including ‘in gremio’ for the location of the nest.!5° Marullo 
had already omitted the bird’s species (he just calls it ‘volucris’), and the fact 
that the bird built its nest on a painting.!?” 

The manner in which Alciato reshaped Leonidas' Greek epigram sheds light 
on his supposed endeavour to provide templates or exemplary images for future 
pieces of art. It appears that Alciato in fact diminished, if not eliminated the 
remains of the ekphrastic elements in Leonidas' poem, and he actually made it 
more difficult for future artists to retranslate the poem into a piece of art. The 
fact that he did not mention the bird's species and the piece of art in question 
has serious consequences: without this information it is almost impossible to 
understand the image behind the poem. In order to do so, it is crucial to have 
in mind the special form of swallows' nests, and the fact that swallows usually 


154 Likewise, Alciato also leaves out Leonidas’ effective amplificatio argument that the bird 
had flown ‘across the whole earth and the islands’ to build — of all things - its nest on 
Medea. From this argument, too, one could conclude that the bird must be a wandering 
species, such as the well-known swallow. 

155 Cf. Marullo, Carmina, ed. A. Perosa (Zurich: 1950), Epigrammata 111, 49. 

156 Cf. line 1, ‘Colchidos in gremio nidum quid congeris? with Marullo line 2, ‘Cholchidos 
in saevo nidificas gremio’; and line 3, ‘cur pullos tam male credis, with Marullo, line 3, 
'pignoribusque tuis credis male sana fidelem: 

157 In Marullo5 collection, however, the poem had a title from which it appeared that the 
poem was about a swallow (“De hirundine"). Because Alciato chose as the epigram’s title 
his emblematic interpretation of the anecdote (cf. below), it remained totally unclear 
which bird species was involved. 
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FIGURE 27A Swallows' nest built on wooden surface. Public 
domain 


build nests on flat surfaces, such as walls or wooden bars [Fig. 27A]. Leonidas 
of Alexandria mentioned ‘a painted panel of Medea’ (Mndeing yparth muxtid1). 
If we take into account the external information that Timomachus’ Medea 
painting was fixed on the outside wall of the temple of Venus Genetrix, we are 
able to understand how swallows could get there and build a nest. A reader 
who does not know that Alciato’s poem originally refers to a swallow, has no 
clue that the poem is about a painting, and almost automatically thinks about 
a sculpture - it is known that birds sometimes build their nests on statues. Not 
surprisingly, this is the idea on which almost all illustrations of the emblem 
were construed [Figs. 27B-D]. 

Bernard Salomon, the illustrator of the Lyons editions of Alciato, renders 
Medea killing her children as an antique statue in an aedicula [Fig. 27B]: a 
bird's nest is visible above the head of the heroine, and a parent bird approach- 
es the nest. The species of the bird is not defined, but it certainly does not 
represent a swallow.!°® Salomon's image is integrated in an antiquarian con- 
text: the aedicula is part of an ancient building made of brick which is located 
next to the remains of a big amphitheatre (which resembles the Colosseum). 
Pierre Eskirch's woodcut was clearly inspired by Salomon's. Eskirch improved 
it through turning the scene a bit, adding a more perspectival organization of 


158 The bird in the image is much bigger and does not have the characteristic bifurcated tail 
of the swallow. Liitkemeyer S., “Der Mord Medeas an ihren Kindern im Emblematum liber 
des Andrea Alciati und in der textbegleitenden Druckgraphik zu Ovids Metamorphosen’, 
in Dickhut W. (ed.), Muster im Wandel. Zur Dynamik topischer Wissensordnungen in Spät- 
mittelalter und früher Neuzeit, Berliner Mittelalter- und Frühneuzeitforschung 5 (Góttin- 
gen: 2008) 97-114, discussed the Alciato images in comparison with the ones added to 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, which appear to go back to Alciato's. 
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FIGURE 27B 

Bernard Salomon, Statue of Medea 
killing her children, and the swallow's 
nest. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 98 (Wechel), in the ed. by Jean 
de Tournes and Guillaume Gazeau 
(Lyon: 1556), p. 161 (there, also emblem 
98). Private collection 


FIGURE 27C 

Statue of Medea killing her children, 
and the swallow's nest. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 

98 (Wechel), in the ed. by Macé 
Bonhomme for Guillaume Rouille 
(Lyon: 1550), p. 62. Public domain 


the image, and making the bird carry food for its nestlings [Fig. 27C]. Medea's 
statue in the aedicula, however, is now located in a medieval town, situated 
right on the road of a village. The later illustrators went along those lines, 
through depicting a statue of Medea in an aedicula. In the Frankfurt edition 
of 1567 the swallow's nest is depicted literally on Medea's breast, emphasizing 
the dramatic momentum of the anecdote. In general, it is remarkable that the 
woodcut images show a distinct iconography of a sculpture of Medea killing 
her children, and that the iconography was clearly developed with the aim of 
representing an antique statue [Figs. 27B-D]. This iconographical type was 
originally invented by Wechel's illustrator for the 1534 edition, generally identi- 


fied with Jollat;5? or his advisor [Fig. 27D]. 


159 Forjollat cf. Green 67-68; Thieme-Becker xix (1926) 104. 
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FIGURE 27D 

Statue of Medea killing her 
children. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 94, ed. 
Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 104. 
Public domain 





FIGURE 27E 

Medea before the murder of the 
children. Fresco from Pompeii, 
House of Castor, ca. 62-79 AD. 
National Archaeological 
Museum, Naples. Public 
domain 
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FIGURE 27F 

Medea killing her children. Woodcut 
to Alciato, 

emblem 98 (Wechel), ed. by Steiner 
(Augsburg: 1531), fol. «E8»v. Private 





collection 


In the light of the above-mentioned observations, it is highly unlikely that 
Alciato intended to provide an example for future works of art, medals, badges, 
coats of arms, sculptures, and the like. If one reads his poem it remains entirely 
unclear what kind of image is meant. Breu and Steiner did not even under- 
stand that a bird (avis) was involved. Breu simply invented a vivid image of 
Medea, who is already in the act of grasping one boy by his hair, while the other 
tries to escape [Fig. 27F]. 

Wechel's illustrator even “verschlimmbesserte” the image through depicting 
a statue (which was totally out of place), and it is clear that Alciato could not 
have given such an instruction to him. The Milanese humanist knew, of course, 
that the epigram was about a painting, not a statue. 

What about the res significata and Alciato’s emblematic interpretation? 
Leonidas’ epigram focuses playfully on the clash of the “distant worlds’ of art 
and nature: an animal which does not understand anything about mythology 
or art ironically builds its nest just above (or on) a painting of Medea - the 
woman who was famous for having killed her own children. The author of 
the Greek poem deliberately refrains from commenting further on this coin- 
cidental clash, because he is well aware that this would destroy the beautiful 
ironical tension, which is the core of the poem’s elegance and attractiveness. 
If one searches for a meaning or res significata, the Greek epigram is excelling 
in brilliant implicity. Alciato, however, was not satisfied with implicit irony. He 
dropped the contradiction between nature and culture, and instead invented 
a new res significata, which he formulated in the title: “Ei qui semel sua prode- 
gerit, aliena credi non oportere" — "To a person who has once squandered his 
property, should not be entrusted the property of others" In this way Alciato 
reshaped and redefined the whole epigram as a moral warning against lavish 
and prodigial people. This interpretative shift could be considered “elegant”, 
because the connection of the new meaning with the mythological murderess 
of her own children is all but self-evident. The message in itself, however, is 
not very refined, but has a prosaic and down-to-earth character, and refers to 
the “wisdom” of daily life experience normally expressed in proverbs or fables. 
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4 Animal Poems, Drawn from the Greek Anthology, and the Aesopean 
Tradition 


As Alison Saunders remarked, poems on animals are among the categories that 
especially attracted Alciato in his emblematic usage of the Greek Anthology.160 
Animal poems are certainly not always ekphrases, let alone of pieces of art. 
A certain type of animal epigram consists of animal anecdotes. Such poems 
are based on observations of animal behaviour (either regular or exceptional) 
which was interpreted in a human-like or moral way; animals are addressed 
and treated as if they were human beings, and their behaviour is judged in this 
way. Leonidas' epigram IX, 346, discussed above, is representative of this cate- 
gory. In his poem Leonidas addresses a swallow, whom he blames for its behav- 
iour. An interesting example of this category is Alciato's epigram 99 (Wechel, 
180 Thuilius), again about a swallow, which is a Latin version of Greek Anthol- 
ogy IX, 122. According to Bassler, this poem represents an ekphrasis.!68! How- 
ever, that is not the case. The Greek poet tells an animal anecdote, in which he 
playfully addresses the bird, and reproaches it for its behaviour: 


Song-nurtured (or: honey-nutured), chirping maiden of Athens, do you 
have caught a chirping cicada and carry it to feed your winged brood? 
Do you, the chatterer, prey on the chatterer; you, the winged, on the 
winged; you, the guest of spring, on the guest of spring? Will you not drop 
itat once! It is neither meet nor just that singers should perish by mouths 
skilled in song.!6? 


Alciato has transferred it into Latin in this way: 
Doctos doctis obloqui nefas esse. 


Quid rapis, heu, Progne, vocalem saeva cicadam/ Pignoribusque tuis fer- 
cula dira paras?/ Stridula stridentem, vernam verna, hospita laedis/ Hos- 
pitam et aligeram penniger ales avem?/ Ergo abice hanc praedam! Nam 
musica pectora summum est,/ Alterum ab alterius dente perire nefas. 


160 Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 13-14: 'Of the thirty translated epigrams 
which Alciati used to form emblems in 1531 the greater number deal not with specific 
mythological or allegorical figures, but rather with the vagaries of human and animal be- 
haviour in general’. 

161 Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 198. 

162 English translation after W.R. Paton (Loeb; cf. http://www.attalus.org/poetry/anthga 
-html), with alterations. 
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O Procne, alas why do you savagely seize the chirping cicada, and pre- 
pare for your young a ghastly meal? Do you, prattler, hurt a prattler? Do 
you, songster of spring, hurt a songster of spring? Do you, a guest, hurt a 
guest? And do you, winged and flying, hurt another just like you? Then, 
cast away your prey! For it is a most dreadful crime if musical souls perish 
by the tooth of another.!63 


First of all, it is clear that the Greek poem offered Alciato a perfect example 
for an emblematic epigram: a res significans (verses 1-4) and a res significata 
(5-6), lucidly presented in a dichotomous structure. In fact, a literal translation 
would have sufficed. Alciato's epigram is nevertheless not simply a translation, 
but more of a free version or imitation of the Greek original. His version differs 
mainly in two respects from the Greek example. First, he was not happy ad- 
dressing the bird as a 'chirping maiden of Athens, which he probably consid- 
ered a bit too obscure. One must take into account that the bird's species does 
not appear in Alciato’s title either (“It is a dreadful crime, if scholars argue with 
colleagues"). So who should it be, 'the song-nurtured (or honey-nurtured), 
chirping maiden of Athens’? Martial, who had composed a charming epigram 
on swallows, had called them ‘the Attics’ ('Atthides"),6^ and he did so because 
he was eager to decorate his verse with a learned allusion to the myth which 
identified the young princess Progne (daughter of the Athenian king Pandion) 
with the swallow. The myth involves rape, furor, wrath, bloodshed, and a three- 
fold metamorphosis: that of Progne into a swallow, her sister Philomela into 
a nightingale, and Progne’s husband Tereus into a hoopoe (Upupa epops). A 
second instance in Martial (1, 53, 9) shows how feeble and elusive the label 
‘Athis’ was: There, ‘Athis’ does not denote the swallow, but the nightingale. In 
a marked difference from his Greek example, Alciato replaced the learned al- 
lusion with an explicit link to the myth, through giving the bird the princess’ 


163 For the translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website (with adaptations; emphasis mine). 

164 Martial, Epigrammata v, 67, 2: 'Hibernos peterent solito cum more recessus/ Atthides, in 
nidis una remansit avis./ Deprendere nefas ad tempora verna reversae/ Et profugam vo- 
lucres diripuere suae./ Sero dedit poenas: discerpi noxia mater/ Debuerat, sed tunc, cum 
laceravit Ityn' - ‘When the Attic birds in wonted wise sought their winter retreats, une 
bird remained within the nest. This crime they detected when they returned in the spring 
time, and their own mates tore asunder the deserter. Late was penalty she paid: the guilty 
mother had deserved to be rent in twain, but it was when she mangled Itys' (translation 
by W.C.A. Ker). 
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name, ‘Progne’. Moreover, he integrated the mythological metamorphosis story 
into his epigram, through labelling the swallow's behaviour ‘savage’ (‘saeva’), 
and the food ‘ghastly’ or ‘dreadful’ (‘fercula dira"). 

Alciato linked the poem closely to the myth in order to morally condemn 
the bird's behaviour, and in this way he alluded to the story narrated in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (VI, 424-670): princess Progne was married to the Thracian 
king Tereus, who later raped her sister Philomela and cut out her tongue in 
order to silence her. In revenge, Progne savagely slaughtered her son (Itys), and 
prepared him for a meal. Father Tereus ate his son's meat and was struck with 
horror, awe, and furore. When he chased the sisters, all three were transformed 
into birds. Through 'savage'/'saeva' and ‘ghastly meal'/'fercula dira, Alciato 
identifies the swallow's behaviour with that of the mythological heroine, and 
he disqualifies the bird's normal behaviour as being unnatural and outrageous, 
and the catching of insects as murder and cannibalism of family members. 
Alciato suggests that the swallow who feeds her nestling with a cicada does 
the same thing as Progne, who fed Tereus with his son. The fact that Alciato 
interweaves Progne's myth in his version of the Greek epigram has the effect 
that he increases the symbolical potential of the poem: from the first word on, 
the animal is identified with a human being. 

Second, Alciato adds into the title an explicit symbolical meaning (res sig- 
nificata) that does not occur in the Greek poem: "Doctos doctis obloqui nefas 
esse" — “It is a dreadful crime, if scholars argue with colleagues" It is notewor- 
thy that Alciato added a meaning, although the Greek poem already offered 
one, viz. a general moral statement (sententia) which made the animal anec- 
dote applicable to the world of men: 'It is neither meet nor just that singers 
should perish by mouths skilled in song. This final sentence could easily be 
taken as referring to the human world: that all people who dedicate their life 
to the Muses — poets, singers, musicians, etc. — are colleagues in the service 
of the Muses and therefore should refrain from mutual envy and hatred. Life 
in the service of the Muses is something sacred. It should not be besmirched 
by negative emotions and mean-spirited behaviour. The Greek epigram and 
Alciato's Latin version characterize the swallow and the cicada as singer col- 
leagues, “musicians”. Therefore, the swallow violates godly law if it slaughters 
the cicada. It becomes clear that (1) in his version, Alciato pushes an allegorical 
reading of the poem, and (2) he brings to the fore a more specific meaning than 
the Greek epigram offers. In fact, Alciato's res significata is not far from the 
epigram's final sentence: the epigram orders ‘musical people’ to refrain from 
harming colleagues; Alciato's motto orders scholars to refrain from arguing 
against colleagues. One may say that in his “translation” Alciato confined or 
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particularized the meaning of the original epigram.!65 The emblematization 
through the title may be regarded as elegant, all the more so because it adds a 
kind of autobiographical relevance: Alciato was extremely afraid of scholarly 
polemics, and his cautious, almost cowardly behaviour is remarkable. 

Whereas this epigram certainly has the 'elegance' and refinement Alciato 
claimed, it is not certain whether he intended to produce a template for future 
works of art, such as medals, badges, coats of arms, small sculptures, etc. Of 
course, it should have been possible to represent a swallow, but it was extreme- 
ly difficult to render the animal with a cicada in its beak. Even the graphical il- 
lustrators of the Emblematum liber had big problems with finding an appropri- 
ate image, especially of the cicada. On most woodcuts the insect more closely 
resembles a huge beetle [Figs. 28C and D]. The most appropriate thing proba- 
bly would have been to draw a close-up image of a flying swallow with a cicada 
in its beak. But did the artists understand that a swallow was meant? Anyway, 
Jórg Breu did not: he drew the image of an indefinite bird species at its nest in 
a tree [Fig. 28A]. Swallows, however, never have their nests in trees. Breu had 
no idea what a cicada looked like, and maybe this is the reason he left it out. In 
the Wechel editions (from 1534 on) the bird was recognizable as a swallow, and 
its nest appeared as a typical swallow's nest, but the insect remained indefinite 
[Fig. 21B]. Moreover, the bird was represented very small in size, in the upper 
left corner, whereas 9o per cent of the image depicted other things, especially 
the remains of an old building. Jollat has composed a complex space with an 
architectural structure and a foreground and background, plus a door opening 
which offered a perspectival look. It would have been impossible to express all 
this on pieces of art, such as the above-mentioned ones. 

One wonders whether Alciato's emblematic epigram contained something 
that was of interest for 16th-century zoology. Behaviour, such as feeding habits, 
certainly belonged to these interests. One must take into account that 16th- 
century biology did not necessarily require empirical observations or *hard 
facts" in the sense of modern science. Bookish knowledge was certainly wel- 
come. And one may register that the Greek epigram offered this type of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, it is certainly not wrong that swallows feed on cicadas, and 
that they also feed their nestlings with this insect. The fact that they do not 
exclusively feed on cicadas seems to be less relevant. For example, in his ar- 
ticle on the swallow (hirundo) in the third book of his Historia animalium, on 
birds (1555), Gesner mentions that the hirundo catches cicidas (p. 529), and as 
evidence for this he does not give empirical observation, but ancient writers, 
such as Plutarch and Aelian. One must also be aware that 16th-century zoology 


165 Cf. Saunders, "Alciati and the Greek Anthology" 15: ‘does narrow down and particularise 
the moral lesson which was less specific [...] in the original epigram" 
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(Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. F<ı>r. 


Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 99 
Private collection 
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Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 99, ed. Wechel 


(Paris: 1534), p. 105. Public domain 


FIGURE 28B 
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FIGURE 28C Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 99 (Wechel), 
in the edition by Franciscus Raphelengius 
(Leiden: 1591), p. 212 (there, emblem 179). 
Glasgow Emblem Project 





FIGURE 28D Woodcut to Alciato, emblem 99 (Wechel), in 
the edition by Guillaume Rouille (Lyon: 1549), 
p. 193. Public domain 
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was also interested in the symbolical, emblematic, or mythological meanings 
of animals. Gesner, for example, reserved for each animal a lemma for such 
information, and so he did for the swallow as well.!66 There, he also gives the 
metamorphosis story, explains the bird's name ‘Attica’, and also points to an 
emblem by Alciato.!67 In this respect, the res significata (of an epigram, em- 
blem, etc.) was also relevant for zoologists. 

Another animal epigram construed after a Hellenistic example is the poem 
to emblem no. 75 (Wechel; 157 Thuilius), “In eum, qui truculentia suorum peri- 
erit”. It is a reusage of a Latin version Alciato made of Antipater of Thessaloni- 
ca's poem, Greek Anthology VI, 216, which had been published by Cornarius in 
his Selecta epigrammata Graeca in 1529.168 Antipater's epigram has the form of 
a fictitious inscription fixed on the gravestone (or tomb) of a dolphin, who had 
been beached and died on the shore. In the inscription the animal presents 
itself to the grave's visitors as the victim of its proper element (water) who has 
found pity in, of all places, the hostile element (on the land), where pious men 
considered it their duty to bury it. Thus, the animal rightly complains about 
the untrustworthyness of his genuine “mother”, the sea: 


xúpaTa xal TPNKÜS ue x08 0v Ertl yepoov Zovpev/ 8eXqiva, Estvotc xowov öpaua 
tOyvc./ GM’ Ertl LEV yaing EAéw Tönoc: ol yap iSdovtec/ e000 ue npóc cop ouc 
Eotepov &üceéec:/ vov dé texodon OdAacco SiwAece. tig Tapa TOVTW/ niet, 
öç 008’ lölng peloaro cvvtpoging; 


The waves and rough surges drove me, the dolphin, on the land, for all 
visitors a spectacle of misfortune to look on. Yet on earth pity finds a 
place, for the men who saw me straightway in reverence decked me for 
my grave. But now the sea who bore me has destroyed me. What faith is 
there in the sea, that spared not even her own nursling?!69 


Alciato rendered Antipater's poem in this way: 
In eum, qui truculentia suorum perierit. 


Delphinem invitum me in littora compulit aestus,/ Exemplum, infido 
quanta pericla mari./ Nam si nec propriis Neptunus parcit alumnis,/ Quis 
tutos homines navibus esse putet? 


166 Ibidem 541-542. 

167 Emblem Thuilius 70 “Garrulitas”. 

168 Selecta epigrammata Graeca, fol. <T6>r. 

169 For the translation cf. http://www.attalus.org/poetry/antipater2.html#7.216. 
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On one who perished through the savagery of his own people. 


Iama dolphin whom the waves drove ashore against my will, an example 
showing what great dangers there are in the treacherous sea. For if Nep- 
tune does not spare even his own nurslings, who can think that men are 
safe in ships? 


Once again, Alciato did not produce a literal or simple translation of a Greek 
epigram. First of all, he does not indicate that the poem is a grave epigram; the 
new title even excludes this. For this reason Alciato consciously skipped lines 
3-4 of the Greek example, from which it appeared that the dolphin had been 
buried. Alciato's version is not a grave epigram (the dolphin is still alive), but 
a poem in which an animal is speaking. Instead of a grave inscription, Alciato 
presents the poem as the last words of a poor dolphin. Ironically, but also char- 
acteristically, they are not formulated just as a complaint, but contain a res 
significans directed only to human beings, i.e., a warning against the dangers 
of navigation. As we can see, Alciato has fundamentally changed the epigram's 
structure: he has transferred it into another subgenre, and he has created a 
dichotomous structure through adding a res significata which was applicable 
for human beings only. Furthermore, with respect to the res significata, Alciato 
did not limit himself to the last line of the epigram, but added another one in 
the title: *On one who perished through the savagery of his own people (or: 
compatriots)”. Thus, in the end, the epigram is not only a warning against navi- 
gation, but gains a political dimension, similar to the other dolphin emblem, 
which he transformed into a symbolic acknowledgement of exiles or refugees. 
Alciato's highly original version may certainly be considered as something el- 
egant or refined. 

Itis clear that Alciato's poem is not an ekphrasis of an ancient work of art. If 
one could read traces of an ekphrasis in Antipater's grave inscription, Alciato 
eliminated them all. Instead of the image of a dolphin's grave, we have the last 
words of a real, dying dolphin. Did Alciato construe an authoritative image 
for future works of art — for example, in metal? This is not very likely either. 
His illustrators at least understood that the image was not that of a tomb, but 
of a poor dolphin who had become beached and who was about to die [Figs. 
29A and B]. A dying dolphin, however, would not be a very agreeable topic for 
sculptures, medals, or coats of arms: who would like to identify himself with a 
dying animal? 

The animal poems of the Greek Anthology tell charming anecdotes, and of 
course they are not only about big, wild, spectacular, and stunning creatures, 
such as the dolphin, but also on small ones that are unattractive in themselves, 
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FIGURE 29A Dying dolphin. FIGURE 29B Dying dolphin. Woodcut 
Woodcut illustration illustration to Alciato, emblem 
to Alciato emblem 75 (Wechel), ed. by Thuilius 
75, ed. Wechel (Paris: (Padua: 1621), p. 701 (there 
1534), p. 79. Public emblem 157). Public domain 
domain 


such as the mouse and the oyster. Some of these anecdotes resemble or actu- 
ally represent animal fables, which had originally been composed by Aesopus 
or one of his followers. To this group of animal poems belongs an epigram 
by Antiphilus of Byzantium (ist century BC) on "The Mouse and the Oyster" 
(Greek Anthology 1x, 86), which retells an Aesopian fable (Perry 454) in a 
charming way!”®: 


Tlaupayos Epnnorns Kata Swpata AtyvoBdpos uc, / dotpeov àOprjcotc xeidenn 
nentanevov,/ mwMywvos Stepoto voßnv wdcEato cdpxa/ adtixa 8’ dotpaxdets 
emAataynae 8ópoc/ apudocdy 8’ ddvvatow ó 8’ Ev xAeciðpoiow aqdxtots/ 
Angbels adtopdvov có ov Eneondonto. 


An omnivorous, gluttonous mouse which was creeping through the 
whole house, discovered an oyster with its lips open, and had a bite in 
the treacherous flesh of its sensitive beard — and immediately the shell 
closed with a clap, an appropriate reaction to the pain; and the mouse, 


170 Bassler again maintains that Alciato’s source, Greek Anthology 1x, 86, is an ekphrasis (Die 
Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 197). However, the Greek poem represents an animal fable. 
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locked in the trap from which there was no escape, himself incurred the 
fatal tomb.!"! 


Alciato very much appreciated Antiphilus' poem, and he made a Latin ver- 
sion of it which had already been published in Cornarius' Selecta epigrammata 
Graeca of 1529.7? Alciato reused it in his Emblematum liber for emblem 86 
Wechel (95 Thuilius). 


Captivus ob gulam. 


Regnator penus! mensaeque arrosor!7^ herilis/ Ostrea mus summis 
vidit hiulca labris./ Queis teneram apponens!”> barbam falsa ossa mo- 
mordit./ Ast ea!’6 clauserunt tacta repente domum./ Deprensum et tetro 
tenuerunt carcere furem, / Semet in obscurum qui dederat tumulum. 


Caught by gluttony. 


A mouse, king of the pantry, nibbler at the master's table, saw oysters 
with their shells just slightly open. Applying his sensitive whiskers, he 
nibbled the deceptive bone. The oysters, when touched, suddenly shut 
their house and held the thief, caught red-handed, in a dirty dungeon, a 
thief who had put himself into a dark tomb. 


Once again, Alciato's version is very different from the Greek original, although 
in this case the differences are not so much due to Alciato's new conceptualiza- 
tion of the poem, but to the fact that he severely misunderstood the Greek text, 
which is admittedly a bit difficult. What happened in Alciato's version of the 
story? A mouse approached with its sensitive beard an oyster, which it errone- 
ously regarded as a bone, and it nibbled on it. The oyster closed, and the mouse 
was caught in a dark dungeon. 

It is true that the Greek original also mentioned a beard, but this was to 
indicate the sensitive "beard" of the oyster (or “coat”, i.e., the outer lips of its 
soft parts) [Fig. 30]: when this sensitive part is touched, the oyster shuts 


171 Translation mine. 

172 Fol. Far. 

173 Steiner's edition of 1531 had, erroneously, ‘poenus’. 

174 ‘mensaeque arrosor’ according to the edition of Lyons, 1551. The earlier editions had a text 
with a metrical mistake (‘et mensae corrosor’). 

175 The first edition of Steiner had here, erroneously, ‘opponens’. 

176 ‘Ast ea’ according to the edition of Lyons, 1551. The earlier editions had ‘Illa’. 
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FIGURE 30 Open oyster. Visible all around: the 
sensitive "beard" or outer lip of its soft 
parts. Public domain 


its shell immediately. Alciato did not understand this physiological peculiar- 
ity of the oyster, and he made a grammatical mistake when he attributed the 
beard to the mouse. Furthermore, in the Greek original the mouse did not mix 
up the oyster with a bone, buttook a bite out of the oyster's flesh. When Alciato 
identified the oyster with a dark prison, he obviously thought that the mouse 
was inside the shell after the oyster closed itself. But this is not what Antiphilus 
had in mind. In the Greek poet's image, the oyster worked as a snap trap: it 
clapped, and the head of the mouse was locked in the trap. Of course, the com- 
parison of the oyster with a snap trap is crucial for the humour of the epigram. 
It is true that Antiphilus used in the fourth line the word 3ópoc, and said in the 
last line that the mouse 'himself incurred the fatal tomb'; but with respect to 
the oyster, 3óuoc does not mean ‘house’, but shell; also, the ‘fatal tomb’ cannot 
have been meant as a realistic description of the actual whereabouts of the 
mouse, since the mouse could not have entered the oyster: already at the first 
touch upon its lip the oyster ‘closed with a clap’. Thus, Antiphilus' ‘fatal tomb’ 
must be taken metaphorically, and it is synonymous with something like “dug 
his own grave". Alciato, however, took 8ópoc and túpßoç literally, and in this way 


177 Already in antiquity different types of mousetraps existed, among them not only cage 
traps, but various snap traps (and the same is true for the 16th century). Cf. Klein W., Mau- 
setod! Die Kulturgeschichte der Mausefalle (Darmstadt — Main: 201); Bellis M., “History of 
the Mousetrap’, see http://inventors.about.com/od/mstartinventions/a/ mousetrap.htm; 
Dagg J.L., “Exploring Mouse Trap History; Evolution: Education and Outreach 4, 3 (2011) 
397-414; Drummond D.C. - Janssen R.M. - Janssen J.J., “An Ancient Egyptian Rat Trap”, 
Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archáologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo 46 (1990) 91-98. 
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| SSS LT AG HD 
FIGURE 31A Mouse caught in a medieval snap trap. 
Woodcut image to Alciato, emblem 86 
(Wechel), ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), 
fol. Ezv 


created the image of a mouse that was locked up in the shell, parallel to the 
metaphorical image of the thief who was locked up in a dark prison. 

Antiphilus' epigrammatic fable does not offer a dichotomous structure (as 
fables often do), but nevertheless has a clear moral: the mouse is punished 
for its greediness. For his emblem book, Alciato added a title, in which he left 
no doubt about the meaning of the anecdote: “Captivus ob gulam" (“Caught 
because of gluttony”). With this title Alciato gave the ancient fable a Christian 
interpretation. Gluttony (gula) is one of the seven deadly sins. The anecdote 
literally proves the status of gula as a deadly sin: it causes the death of the 
mouse. Furthermore, Alciato demonstrates that we incur death when we in- 
dulge in gluttony, and that we ourselves are responsible for it. Of course, this 
res significata in itself is nothing refined or special, but the idea of the oyster 
as a mousetrap and the charming anecdote in combination with the Christian 
moral concept may be regarded as elegant and refined. 

It is clear that in his epigram of emblem 86 (Wechel), Alciato did not de- 
scribe a work of art but retold a fable, as his example, Antiphilus of Byzantium, 
did. Did Alciato intend to create an image for a future work of art, a badge, 
medal, coat of arms, etc.? This is hardly possible. First, the image or res sig- 
nificans consists of small, ugly, and insignificant creatures which no one would 
aesthetically appreciate and with whom nobody would like to identify. But 
above all it appears from Alciato’s version of the fable that he simply cannot 
have had an artwork in mind. In his version he locked up the mouse in a dark 
dungeon; in other words, the mouse — who is indispensable for the emblematic 
image — became invisible. For the designers of the picturae of the Emblematum 
liber it was not easy to invent a plausible image. Whether Steiner and/or Breu 
understood at all what the epigram was about is questionable. Anyway, they 
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= FIGURE 31B 
M = 
u) INN Ze MK Mouse caught by an oyster. Woodcut 
ye ER N illustration to Alciato, emblem 86, 


ed. Wechel (Paris: 1934), p. 91. Public 
domain 





did not register that the poem was about an oyster. Instead of the shellfish, 
Breu designed a late medieval snap trap, in which a mouse was caught [Fig. 
21A]. Similar snap traps were still in use at the beginning of the 2oth century. 
The illustrator of the Wechel edition eliminated the error of the Steiner edi- 
tion, although the result remained a bit poor: it is not easy to discern what 
exactly is depicted on the woodcut [Fig. 31B]. Anyway, the round object in the 
middle of the image is meant to represent an oyster. Nevertheless, Wechel's 
illustrator did not understand (1) that the mouse discovered the oyster in the 
house; (2) that oysters live in the sea, and not in fresh water. He depicted the 
oyster on the border of a pool or the bank of a river, and erroneously located 
the oyster in the green grass. 

The Greek Anthology abounds in anecdotes about domestic and domes- 
ticated animals (such as the raven, dove, scorpion, chicken, goat, wolf, etc.) 
which retell or resemble Aesopean fables. In these poems, the animals behave 
or talk or think like human beings, or they are addressed like humans. There 
are moving anecdotes, such as that of the poor, altruistic bird who dies of cold 
while he tries to foster his nestlings,!78 or that of the goat which lactates a wolf, 
to her own demise.!7? Sometimes these animal anecdotes also intersect with 


178 Emblem Wechel 44 (“Amor filiorum" — “Love of one's children"), Thuilius 194; cf. Greek 
Anthology 1X, 95. 

179 Emblem Wechel gı (“In eum, qui sibi damnum apparat” — “One who brings about his 
own downfall”), Thuilius 64; cf. Greek Anthology 1X, 47, an epigram by an anonymous 
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other sources, for example with Erasmus' Adages. It is important to note that 
both the Aesopian fables and Erasmus' proverbs provide dichotomous struc- 
tures with a res significans and a res significata (moral/meaning/application), 
structures which are very useful for the construction of emblems. And of 
course, Erasmus' Adages may contribute in various ways to the construction 
of Alciato's emblems, both of the res significans and the res significata. For 
example, in emblem 91 (Wechel) an endangered goat is talking (like the poor 
beached dolphin), and she complains that she is forced by the stupid shepherd 
to lactate a wolf whelp: 


In eum qui sibi ipsi damnum apparat. On one who brings harm about 
himself. 


Capra lupum non sponte meo nunc ubere lacto,/ Quod male pasto- 
ris provida cura iubet./ Creverit ille simul, mea me post ubera pascet,/ 
Improbitas nullo flectitur obsequio. 


Iam a goat giving suck against my will - to a wolf. The improvident kind- 
ness of the shepherd makes me do this. Once the wolf has grown, after 
feeding at my teats, he will then eat me. Wickedness is never changed by 
services rendered.!80 


This epigram is a Latin version of a poem from the Greek Anthology (1x, 47), 
and it had been published by Cornarius in the Selecta epigrammata Graeca of 
1529.1?! Alciato reused the Latin epigram in his Emblematum liber. In this case, 
again, the Greek epigram fable already offered a moral or res significata, which 
is expressed in the last line: y x&pıs dAcEo thy Ebow od Sdvatat (‘Gratitude is 
not able to change a person’s character’). In Latin this would be something 
like ‘Gratia naturam mutare non potest’!82 Alciato, however, came up with a 
variant meaning: ‘Improbitas nullo flectitur obsequio’ (‘Wickedness is never 
changed by services rendered’). Alciato derived this res significata from Eras- 
mus’ Adage 1086, "Ale luporum catulos" (“Feed the whelps of wolves"), in which 
the Dutch humanist included the Greek text and a Latin translation of Greek 
Anthology 1X, 47.5? Erasmus translated the moral of the story with ‘Natura 


Hellenistic poet. 

180 For the English translation see the Glasgow emblem site (with alteration). 

181 Fol. F<ıpr. 

182 Cf Thuilius, p. 289 (= Comm. ad embl. 64). 

183 ASD II, 3, 110-112; for the proverb cf. also Erasmus, De lingua, ASD 1v, 1A. 43: ‘Quin et leo- 
num luporumque catulos fovemus [...]* 
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haud unquam vertitur officiis, which was the model for Alciato's ‘Improbitas 
nullo flectitur obsequio’ In his essay Erasmus gave a more specific explanation 
of the meaning of the proverb, in fact a double meaning: 'The proverb refers 
to those who are harmed by people who benefitted from them; or it is directed 
against the ungrateful‘!®* Erasmus’ manner of working inspired Alciato. Often 
he tried to find an alternative meaning, especially when he already had one at 
hand in his source. In the case of emblem 91 (Wechel), too, he added another 
meaning (in the title): the emblem refers “to those who bring about harm to 
themselves" (“In eum, qui sibi ipsi damnum apparat"). 

The epigram of emblem 91 (Wechel) may be regarded as something ‘refined’. 
This is brought forth through the combination of a charming animal anecdote 
with a poor creature speaking, a miracle of nature (it is, of course, impossible 
for a goat to feed a young wolf), and a moral conclusion which shows Alciato's 
vivid use of Erasmus' Adages. 

Emblem 74, "Iusta ultio" (Wechel; 173 Thuilius), presents a fable-like animal 
anecdote that also goes back to an epigram of the Greek Anthology (1X, 339, 
by Archias, 1st century BC) and to an Erasmian proverb, “Cornix scorpium" 
(Adage 58, “A Crow caught a scorpion’).!®5 As in the former cases, Alciato had 
made atan earlier stage a Latin version of the epigram, which was published in 
Cornarius’ Selecta epigrammata Graeca (1529),56 and which the Milanese 
humanist reused in his Emblematum liber. 


Iusta ultio. 


Raptabat volucres captum pede corvus in auras/ Scorpion, audaci prae- 
mia parta gulae./ Ast ille infuso sensim per membra veneno,/ Raptorem 
in Stygias compulit ultor aquas./ O risu res digna: aliis qui fata parabat,/ 
Ipse perit, propriis succubuitque dolis. 


Just Revenge. 


A raven was carrying off into the flying winds a scorpion gripped in its 
talons, a prize won for its audacious gullet. But the scorpion, injecting 
its poison drop by drop through the raven's limbs, despatched the preda- 
tor to the waters of the Styx, and so took its revenge. What a laughable 


184 ASD II, 3, 110: Proverbium est [...] in eos qui laeduntur ab iis, de quibus bene meriti sunt, 
aut in ingratos’. 

185 ASD II, 1, pp. 170-171. 

186 Fol. <D6>v. 
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thing! The one who was preparing death for others himself perishes and 
has succumbed to his own wiles.!57 


In this case also, what Alciato produced was less a translation than a complete- 
ly new composition, in which he changed both the res significans and the res 
significata part of the Greek poem. In Alciato's version, a raven had grasped a 
scorpion and taken it into the air. Then, the scorpion stung the bird: the poison 
worked slowly, but it did kill the raven, which finally fell down. In the Greek 
original, the story was told in quite a different way: the raven was stung on the 
ground, at the very moment when it tried to grab the scorpion, and was imme- 
diately killed by the poison: 


A raven plying his black wings in the pellucid sky, saw once a scorpion 
emerging from the ground, and swooped down to catch it; but the scor- 
pion, as the raven dashed down to the ground, was not slow to strike his 
foot with its powerful sting, and robbed him of life.!58 


Archias, the maker of the epigram, emphasized the contrast between luck and 
misfortune, intent and result, between the lucky bird which is flexing its wings 
in the clear sky, and the fatal misfortune that it incurred when trying to catch 
its prey: ‘See how the luckless bird endured the fate he was preparing for anoth- 
er, by means of that other. Archias was interested in vividly depicting a fatal 
error, and the striking discrepancy between purpose and result (a purpose that 
led to its opposite). The fact that Archias applies to the raven the expression 
TAN, i.e., ‘enduring a fate/ misfortune’ (or even: ‘patiently enduring some- 
thing’) suggests that he shows a kind of compassion for the bird, and rules 
out the possibility that he condemns it. Ayuwv is a poetical word, and it be- 
longs to the language and mindset of Greek tragedy. It is used for the heroes of 
tragedy who experience the frightening and inevitable force of fate. The au- 
dience is supposed to experience compassion and horror (eleos and phobos). 
Alciato's interpretation of the anecdote is much more moralistic, and it 
also contains juridical elements. He shows no compassion at all for the raven, 
but condemns its behaviour even from a Christian point of view, because he 
believes it is motivated by 'gula' (gluttony), one of the seven deadly sins, and 
maybe also juridically, through the suggestion that the raven was a violent, in- 
tentional murderer (‘raptor’); on the other hand, Alciato approved of the scor- 
pion's reaction at least morally, maybe even juridically as ‘justified revenge’ 


187 For the English translation, see the Glasgow emblem website. 
188 English translation by W.R. Paton (cf. http://www.attalus.org/poetry/archias.html£9.339). 
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(‘Justa ultio, the title of the emblem). From the moral point of view, the res 
significata of Alciato's epigram is identical with the proverbs ‘harm set, harm 
get, ‘the biter will be bitten’, or, in German, ‘Wer andern eine Grube grabt, fallt 
selbst hinein’. 

The meaning of Erasmus’ Adage 58, “Cornix scorpium’, is different, and a 
bit more specific. It does not criticize quite so much the moral intention of 
people who are willing to cause harm, but specifically those who try to harm 
others who are able to retaliate, which is, of course, not very clever. As Erasmus 
puts it, the proverb ‘refers to those who are preparing to harm others 
from whom in turn they will suffer as much damage as they inflict on them’ 
(Quadrat in eos, qui parant eos laedere, unde tandundem mali sint vicissim 
accepturi’). Thus, in Erasmus’ interpretation, the meaning of the proverb is 
more about a lack of prudence. In the Adages, Erasmus added similar proverbs, 
e.g., no. 60, "Iritare crabrones’, “To irritate hornets” (Vespera crabro);'® no. 61, 


» « 


"Leonem stimulas”, “You are goading the lion”;!9° no. 62, “Malum bene condi- 


na 


tum ne moveris" “Do not disturb a well-suppressed evil"?! no. 63, “Octipedem 
excitas”, "You are Waking up Eight-Feet”;!9? and so on. Adage 60, “Iritare 
crabrones’, is, according to Erasmus, best explained by Xenophon: 'Xenophon 
explains in his fourth book how the proverb arose, namely from efforts to drive 
wasps out of their nests: “and I see" he said, “that those too want to drive wasps 
out of their nests, if they try to catch them as they are flying out, are stung 
by many of them" ’!93 Erasmus explained the meaning of Adage 62, “Malum 
bene conditum ne moveris”, with: ‘This [proverb] is aimed at those who stir 
up trouble for themselves by their own stupidity’! Eight-Feet is, of course, 
again the scorpion. All these proverbs mean that one should be cautious and 
not provoke people who are able to harm them. In Alciato’s interpretation, 
however, the moral evaluation of the behaviour is more important. The raven’s 
behaviour is in its essence reprehensible, and therefore it is rightly punished. 

I think that Alciato’s adaptations of the res significans and his moral inter- 
pretation of the res significata as well were influenced by a cognate Aesopian 
fable, “The Kite and the Snake” (Chambry 135, or, in an alternative version, “The 
Crow and the Snake’, Perry 128). It is the kite, a bird of prey from the Milvinae 
family, who took the snake with it in the air, who was bitten by the snake while 
flying, and who fell down as the poison worked: 


189 ASD II, 1, pp. 172-173. 
190 Ibidem 173. 

191 Ibidem 173-174. 

192 Ibidem 174. 

193 CW, Adages 11, p. 106. 
194 Ibidem, pp. 106-107. 
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A kite seized a snake and flew up high in the sky carrying the snake along 
with him. The snake then twisted around and struck the kite, so that they 
both fell down to the ground. As the kite was about to die from the force 
of the impact, the snake remarked: "You have no right to get angry, you 
scoundrel, since you plotted destruction for someone who had done 
you no wrong! You deserve to suffer, and this is a fitting punishment for 
what you planned to do”.195 


Milvus et anguis. 


Milvus raptum anguem, in altum volans, ferebat. At ille, repente conver- 
sus ipsumque morsu feriens, illico interfecit. Quapropter anguis morienti 
milvo aiebat: "Quid tam stultus fuisti, ut eos laedere ac ad mortem rapere 
velles, qui nullam tibi iniuriam intulere? En ut merito eadem refers, quae 
mihi facere parabas”.!96 


Also, it is this fable in which the behaviour of the bird is morally condemned, 
and in which it is explicitly stated that the death penalty for the bird is the 
well-deserved punishment for avarice/greed and cruel violence against weaker 
people: ‘Docet fabula, quod saepe, qui avaritia fervet ac inopes laedit, tandem 
in potentiores incidens, dum minus putat, malefactorum priorum poenas 
ludit.!?? Alciato's manner of working was in this case to construe a new version 
of an epigram fable from the Greek Anthology (of the raven and the scorpion) 
by combining it with an Aesopean fable ("The Kite and the Snake"). Addition- 
ally, it could well be that Alciato's condemnation of the raven's behaviour (gula, 
gluttony) was inspired by Erasmus, who transformed the Aesopean fable Perry 
128 (in the version of "The Raven and the Snake") into a proverb: Adage 3079, 
"Corvus serpentem"J?$ In his comment Erasmus gave an alternative mean- 
ing for the proverb: it also could be applied to somebody who suffers from 
gluttony.?? With his complex composition of the fable and his emphasis on 


195 Ierivog dqw dondoacs eis Uoc denn. 'O dé pic Extatpapels xal nahas ToOTOV, diqorépouc 
eig yv dp’ trpoug mecety suußeßnxe. Tod odv ixtivov Ex cfjc mAnyfs tebvyxdtos, 6 öpıs npóc 
avtov Ep Ti tocottov éuepyvels, TaAainwpe, StL Tods undev adixodvtas BAdrtew EBobAov; 
Atxaiws odv Ewxag yvapng Sixyv dElav. Translation by Laura Gibbs (no. 143). 

196 Fabulae Aesopicae quales ante Planudem ferebantur, ed. F. de Furia (Florence: 1809), 
Fabula 352. 

197 Ibidem. Cf. also Gibbs L. (ed.), Mille fabulae et una: 1001 Aesop’s Fables in Latin (Morrisville, 
NC: 2010), no. 621. 

198 ASDII,7, p. 86. 

199 Ibidem: 'Torquere licebit et in hominem ob edacitatem periclitantem [...]. As an il- 
lustration, Erasmus added the brief message transmitted by Athenaeus, that the cynic 
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FIGURE 32A The raven and the scorpion. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 74 (Wechel), 
ed. by Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. «D7»v. 
Private collection 


FIGURE 32B 

The raven and the scorpion. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 74, in 
the ed. by Wechel, Paris 1534), p. 78. 
Public domain 





the moral interpretation, Alciato has certainly brought forth something that 
can be regarded as 'elegant' and refined. 

Alciato's epigram is clearly not an ekphrasis of a work of art. It is also not evi- 
dent whether he intended to create an image for a future piece of art. The fable 
contains various actions; the fact that Alciato says that the scorpion 'injected 


philosopher Diogenes died after he ate a raw squid (Athenaus vI11, 341E). Thuilius (1621) 
had already registered this part of Erasmus' Adage 3079 as a parallel to Alciato's praemia 
parta gulae’; cf. his comment, 723. 
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its poison drop by drop through the raven's limbs' shows that he did not do his 
best to narrow down the action to one moment in time. However, the image of 
the raven in the air with the scorpion has a kind of persuasive force, and it was 
this image which was chosen as the illustration [Figs. 32A and B]. 


5 Emblematic Constructions Based on Ovid's Metamorphoses 


Another important type of source for Alciato's emblematic constructions is 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, in which the Roman poet describes the transfor- 
mations of men into animals and plants. In the case of the Metamorphoses, 
Alciato could draw on a long medieval tradition of symbolical interpretation, 
represented in literature, scholarly commentaries, and the visual arts. The 
Metamorphoses had been illustrated in late medieval manuscripts and early 
printed books, and the artists generally were fascinated by depictions of trans- 
formations. However, it remains to be seen whether the same goes for Alciato. 
Asahumanist scholar, he was probably more interested in the literary, exegetic, 
and scholarly tradition, and less in the artistic devices of visual metamorphosis 
representations. In order to get a picture of his actual manner of working it is 
necessary to more closely analyse a couple of emblems. 

The first example is emblem Thuilius no. 19, Prudens magis quam loquax" — 
“Wise head - close mouth" (added in 1546 to the Emblematum liber), in which 
Alciato refers to the story of the Thessalian princess Coronis (the daughter of 
king Coroneus), who was transformed by Pallas Athena into a crow because 
the goddess wanted to prevent her from being raped by Neptune [Fig. 33C]. 
After the metamorphosis Pallas incorporated Coronis into her entourage and 
accepted her as her "symbolic" bird, but dismissed her when it turned out that 
she lacked discretion; instead of the crow, Pallas chose the owl as “her” bird.29° 
In the title of the emblem epigram Alciato presents the owl as an example of 
wise behaviour: Silence and discretion are rewarded, garrulity and loquacious- 
ness punished: 


Prudens magis quam loquax. 
Noctua Cecropiis insignia praestat Athenis,/ Inter aves sani noctua con- 


silii./ Armiferae merito obsequiis sacrata Minervae,/ Garrula quo cornix 
cesserat ante loco. 


200 Ovid, Metamorphoses 11, 531-632. 
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Wise head, close mouth. 


The owl provides the coat of arms for Athens, Cecrops' city. The owl, 
among the birds known for wise counsel, was deservedly dedicated to 
the service of weapon-bearing Minerva, in the place vacated by the gar- 
rulous crow. 


First, it is remarkable that Alciato shows in his epigram little interest in the 
transformation aspects or visual details of the Metamorphoses story; he makes 
no effort whatsoever to paraphrase, imitate, or emulate Ovid's imaginative, 
ekphrastic narrative. Alciato takes the metamorphosis for granted; he has not 
the slightest wish to describe it. Moreover, from the first line on he does 
not refer to a real bird, but explicitly to the owl as a coat of arms (insignia), 
which he equips with a moral meaning. The emblem (but not the epigram 
itself) has a dichotomous structure. The dichotomy of the emblem consists 
in the epigram vs. the title: the epigram is dedicated only to the res signifi- 
cans, whereas the res significata is given in the title. Alciato's interpretation 
of the owl is in itself not very refined or original - it is no more than what 
was generally known: the owl was a symbol of Pallas, of wisdom, and of the 
city of Athens. For the antithetical comparison of owl and crow Alciato refers 
to the Ovidian “prehistory” of Athena's bird, i.e., the crow’s dismissal and its 
moral meaning. With respect to this aspect Ovid's Metamorphoses provides 
not only the res significans,?°! but also the interpretation. Coronis says: '[...] 
That act I betrayed to the goddess. And this is the reward I got for it, that I was 
deprived of Minerva's protection, but was ranked below the owl, a night-bird! 
My punishment should be a warning to all birds not to take risks by speaking 
out??? The moral device Alciato derived from Ovid again, is in itself noth- 
ing original, elegant, or refined, but just a commonplace of popular moral 
literature. 

Because in the first line of the poem Alciato presents the owl as the symbol 
of Athens, it may well be that he had before his eyes (or in mind) an ancient 
artefact, for example an Athenian coin with the owl and Athena [Figs. 33A 
and B]. Already the commentators (Mignault, Thuilius) suspected that the 


201 Metamorphoses 11, 576 ff.: ‘I ran, and now the sand did not clog my feet as before but I 
lifted from the ground, and soon sailed high into the air. So I became an innocent servant 
of Minerva. But what use was that to me if Nyctimene, who was turned into an Owl for her 
dreadful sins, has usurped my place of honour? [...]* 

202 Metamorphoses 11, 562—565, in Latin: ‘Acta deae refero, pro quo mihi gratia talis/ Red- 
ditur, ut dicar tutela pulsa Minervae/ Et ponar post noctis avem. Mea poena volucres/ 
Admonuisse potest, ne voce pericula quaerant' (emphasis mine). 
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FIGURE 33A AND B. Athenian tetradrachmos, on the obverse head of Athena (A), 
and on the reverse an owl with an olive branch (verso, B), 
accompanied by the inscription AQE < NAI (Athens), ca. 410 BC. 
Wikimedia commons, cgb.fr 





FIGURE 33C The metamorphosis of Coronis into a crow. Woodcut 
illustration by Antonio Tempesta, 17th century. Creative 
Commons 
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emblem was inspired by ‘certain ancient coins:??? They thought that it was 
about coins with a full-size image of the goddess, and that the owl would occur 
on Athena's shield, whereas on the normal Athenian coins only the head of 
Athena was depicted [Fig. 33A]. In ancient representations, the shield of the 
goddess was reserved for an image of Gorgo. It is clear that a description of 
such a symbolic image could also serve for the creation of future works of art, 
coins, medals, statues, and so on. What Alciato probably did not have in mind 
was a depiction of the transformation of Coronis into a crow, as it became part 
of the printed Metamorphoses illustrations [Fig. 33C]. 

Although Alciato mentioned in the first line of the poem that the image was 
about a symbolic representation, this was not immediately picked up by the 
editors/illustrators. The first pictura to the emblem, in Aldus Manutius' edition 
(1546), depicts a real owl in the context of medieval falconry [Fig. 34A]: the 
owl is sitting on a rack and waits until it is sent off to catch prey. This image is 
not very adequate: there is no hint of Pallas, Athens, wisdom, or the symbolic 
function of the bird. In the later picturae this flaw is corrected: the owl is now 
represented as a painted image of the bird on a coat of arms, in the form of an 
ornate early modern escutcheon [Figs. 34B and C]. 

In general, coats of arms/escutcheons were a category of material sources 
that were important for the construction of Alciato's emblems. Alciato not 
only mentions them in his dedicatory poem to Conrad Peutinger, but also 
uses them more than once for the constructions of emblems, e.g., in emblem 
Wechel no. 1 (the Visconti coat of arms/serpent), Thuilius no. 47 (moorhen/ 
Fulica porphyrio), Wechel no. 107 (a poet's coat of arms/swan), and Thuilius no. 
14 (punic fruit on a black shield) [Figs. 34D—F]. In the visual representations 
the coats of arms are mostly fixed on trees. In the cases of the emblems Wechel 
no. 1 and 107, and Thuilius 19 it becomes clear from the epigrams that the em- 
blem’s res significans is a coat of arms;??^ interestingly, this is not the case with 
the emblem Thuilius no. 47 [Fig. 34E]. In this emblem Alciato presents the 
moorhen as an indicator of the wife's chastity: if the wife committed adultery, 
the bird would die immediately. Alciato does not talk about or aim at a coat 
of arms. The simple fact that something has a symbolic meaning sometimes 
provokes an inventio of the pictura, in which the res significans is represented 
on a coat of arms [Fig. 34E]. 


203 Cf. Thuilius (1621), p. 112: ‘Huius emblematis character ductus videtur ex nummis [the 1621 
edition has here, unfortunately, “mimis”, which must be a printing error] aliquot vetustis, 
in quibus Minervae simulachrum cum ingenti umbone, sub quae est noctua [...]* 

204 Emblem no. 1: ‘Est gentiliis nobile stemma tuis’; no. 107: 'gentiles clypeos ... stemmata'; 
Thuilius no. 19: 'insignia' of the town of Athens. 
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The owl. The bird of Athens. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 19 (Thuilius), in the edition by Aldus 
Manutius (Venice: 1546), fol. 41r, where this emblem 
appears for the first time. Private collection 


FIGURE 34B 

The owl, the coat of arms of 
Athens. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 19 (Thuilius), 
ed. Rouille (Lyon: 1551), p. 25. 
Public domain 


FIGURE 34C 

The owl, the coat of arms of 
Athens. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 19 (Thuilius), 
ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 112. 
Public domain 
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FIGURE 34D 





Visconti coat of arms with the FIGURE 34E 
serpent. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 1 (Wechel), ed. 
Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 9 (also 
there emblem 1). Public domain 


Coat of arms with a moorhen. 
Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 47 (Thuilius), ed. Thuilius 
(Padua: 1621), p. 236. Public 
domain 


FIGURE 34F 

Coat of arms with a swan. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 107 
(Wechel), ed. Thuilius (Padua: 1621), 
p. 767 (there, emblem 184). Public 
domain 
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Another possibility was the combination of an Ovidian metamorphosis 
with other sources, such as ancient natural history, didactic poetry, Horapollo's 
Hieroglyphica, or the Greek Anthology, which may result in more complex em- 
blematic constructions. A good example of this type is emblem Thuilius 49, “In 
fraudulentos" ("Against fraudsters"). This is about the transformation of a little 
boy (called Ascalabos in Greek mythology, but anonymous in Ovid)?95 into a 
gecko ('stellio by goddess Demeter/Ceres. When the goddess was searching 
all over the earth for her daughter Proserpina, she became very thirsty and 
asked an old woman for a drink.206 The woman gave her a kykeion, i.e., mix of 
water, barley, and other natural substances. The little boy provoked the god- 
dess' anger when he laughed at her and called her very greedy when she was 
about to empty the whole kykeion with one swig. Furious, Demeter threw the 
rest of the kykeion on the boy, who immediately transformed into a lizard — 
the crumbs of barley turned into star-like spots all over the body of the lizard 


[Fig. 35]. 

In his epigram Alciato blurred the kykeion with another drink, a poisonous 
wine shake that was used by young women for black magic in order to ruin 
their rivals' beauty. The story of the magic poisonous drink is not mentioned 
in Ovid, and Alciato could not find in his sources any connection between the 


205 In Aristotle’s natural history ‘ascalabotes’ is the name of the gecko, cf. Historia animalium 
IX, 1, 609 A 29-30. 

206 Ovid, Metamorphoses v, 446-461: ‘She found herself thirsty and weary from her efforts, 
and had not moistened her lips at any of the springs, when by chance she saw a hut with a 
roof of straw, and she knocked on its humble door. At that sound, an old woman emerged, 
and saw the goddess, and, when she asked for water, gave her something sweet made with 
malted barley. While she drank what she had been given a rash, foul-mouthed boy stood 
watching, and taunted her, and called her greedy. The goddess was offended, and threw 
the liquid she had not yet drunk, mixed with the grains of barley, in his face. His skin, ab- 
sorbing it, became spotted, and where he had once had arms, he now had legs. A tail was 
added to his altered limbs, and he shrank to a little shape, so that he has no great power 
to harm. He is like a lesser lizard, a newt, of tiny size. The old woman wondered and wept, 
and, trying to touch the creature, it ran from her and searched out a place to hide. It has a 
name fitting for its offence, stellio, its body starred with various spots’. — 'fessa labore sitim 
conceperat, oraque nulli/ conluerant fontes, cum tectam stramine vidit/ forte casam par- 
vasque fores pulsavit; at inde/ prodit anus divamque videt lymphamque roganti/ dulce 
dedit, tosta quod texerat ante polenta./ dum bibit illa datum, duri puer oris et audax/ 
constitit ante deam risitque avidamque vocavit./ offensa est neque adhuc epota parte 
loquentem/ cum liquido mixta perfudit diva polenta./ conbibit os maculas et, quae modo 
bracchia gessit,/ crura gerit; cauda est mutatis addita membris,/ inque brevem formam, 
ne sit vis magna nocendi,/ contrahitur, parvaque minor mensura lacerta est./ mirantem 
flentemque et tangere monstra parantem/ fugit anum latebramque petit aptumque 
pudori/ nomen habet variis stellatus corpora guttis. The English translation by A.S. Kline, 
cf. http://ovid.lib.virginia.edu/trans/Metamorphs.htm. 
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FIGURE 35 Thirsty Demeter visiting the house of Misme and transforming her son 
Ascalabos into a gecko (stellio). Woodcut illustration by Virgil Solis to Ovid, 
Metamorphoses v, 446—461. 


Ovidian metamorphosis and the poison. It is Alciato himself who invented 
the following curious amalgam of res significantes and significatae: 


In fraudulentos. 


Parva lacerta, atris stellatus corpora guttis/ Stellio, qui latebras et cava 
busta colit,/ Invidiae pravique doli fert symbola pictus,/ Heu nimium 
nuribus cognita zelotypis./ Nam turpi obtegitur faciem lentigine, quis- 
quis/ Sit quibus immersus Stellio, vina bibat./ Hinc vindicta frequens de- 
cepta pellice vino,/ Quam formae amisso flore relinquit amans. 


Against fraudsters. 


A little lizard, the Stellio (gecko), 'starred' all over its body with dark 
star-shaped spots, a creature that lurks in holes and hollow tombs, which 
is depicted here represents a symbol of jealousy (or: resentment) and 
wicked deception (or: fraud), known only too well to jealous wives. For 
anyone who drinks wine in which a gecko has been soaked comes out 
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with his face all-over spotted (or: freckle-faced). This is often a way of 
taking revenge - the fancy mistress is tricked with wine, and, after she has 
lost the flower of her beauty, her lover abandons her.2°7 


Alciato's title (Against fraudsters") has at first glance little to do with the story 
in Ovid's Metamorphoses. The boy's behaviour may be called rude, disrespect- 
ful, or ill-mannered, but it is certainly not fraudulent or deceitful. But 'fraud' 
is relevant for the love poison used by young women, with which they deceive 
their rivals. For this part of the res significans Alciato has used Pliny's Natu- 
ral History, book XXIX, on medicines and poisons, which describes a ‘malum 
medicamentum (‘a harmful medicine’ i.e., a poison) made from geckos. The 
poison's basic idea is sympathetic magic: the spots on the body of the gecko 
will cause spots to appear all over the face of the poisoned woman, ruining her 
beauty.2°8 The spots may resemble freckles, but should preferably have a kind 
of relief — spots that are reminiscent of lentils (lentigine obducit’). If one has 
a look at the skin structure of the gecko one immediately understands what is 
meant [Fig. 36A] — its skin is entirely covered with white lentils. 

Although Alciato literally quoted Pliny ('Nam turpi obtegitur faciem len- 
tigine, quisquis/ Sit quibus immersus Stellio, vina bibat’ — Naturalis historia 
XXIX, 73: ‘nam cum immortuus est [sc. stellio] vino, faciem eorum, qui biberint, 
lentigine obducit’), he did not fully understand the passage, probably because 
he did not know what geckos looked like. He derived the name of the gecko, 
stellio, etymologically from stella (star) — as Ovid had done - and combined 
it with the meaning of lentigo as freckles. Because freckles are dark spots and 
stellio came from stella, Alciato thought that the gecko bore black spots in the 
shape of stars ('atris stellatus corpora guttis/ Stellio’). Real geckos, such as 
the house gecko, have a skin structure with lentil-shaped outgrowth that re- 
semble warts; these can be in different colours, but often they are rather light 
or pale [Fig. 36A]. The pictura of the first edition of this emblem (Venice, 1546) 
literally reproduces Alciato's description: the animal is depicted as a big lizard 
entirely covered with black stars [Fig. 36B]. 

When Alciato mentions fraudulent people in his epigram, he engages in a 
juridical discourse ('dolus pravus; a juridical terminus technicus for fraud or 
wicked deception). If one looks at the story of the poison, the fraudster is 


207 For the English translation cf. The Glasgow Alciato emblem site, with adaptations. 

208 In Naturalis historia XXIX, 73, Pliny presents an antidote for the poisonous gecko drink: 
a mixture of egg yolk, honey, and sodium bicarbonate: "Remedium est ovi luteum, mel et 
nitrum’. The whole passage in Pliny hinges on the idea that the gecko is a very poisonous 
animal (which is not true). 
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FIGURE 36A 

House gecko (Hemidac- 
tylus). By Hexasoft - CC 
BY-SA 2.5 





FIGURE 36B 

The gecko (stellio). Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, Emblem 

49 (Thuilius), in the ed. by Aldus 
Manutius (Venice: 1546), fol. 7r, where 
this emblem appears for the first time. 
Glasgow emblem project 





(technically speaking), of course, not the gecko, but the woman who uses the 
poison (the gecko is only the main ingredient of the drink). There are, how- 
ever, a number of connecting elements: in the first place, there is the Latin 
word 'stel(l)io which is also metaphorically and abusively used for a swindler, 
deceiver, or knafty person;??? furthermore, there is the word ‘stellionatus’, a 
juridical terminus technicus for trickery or cheating,?!? and it was persecuted 
in Roman law as a separate title of accusation (from the and century AD on).?!! 
Alciato, who was a jurist, was well aware of this usage, and he himself even 
wrote about the ‘crimen stellionatus:?!? Furthermore, the type of magic ap- 
plied in both stories is very similar (a kind of sympathetic magic exerted by a 
drink), and so is its result: it produces spots spread all over the body. Also, one 


209 Cf. Pliny, Naturalis historia XXX, 89: '[...] inde stelionum nomine in maledictum translato’. 
210 For example. Digestae 47, 20, 3 ff; 13, 7, 36; 40, 7, 9. 

211 Cf. Garofalo L., La persecuzione dello stellionato in diritto Romano (Padua, Cedam: 1992). 
212 Cf. his juridical discussion in Parerga 1, 46. 
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must be aware that the Latin word invidia was used for disrespectfulness and 
jealousy as well. Thus, invidia may mark the boy's behaviour as well as that of 
the jealous woman. And last but not least, it was again Pliny who, in a passage 
in book xxx, provided the interpretation of the gecko as a symbol of fraud: 
‘It is transmitted that no animal behaves more fraudulous toward man than the 
gecko; this is the reason why a cheater is called stelio, as a word of abuse’. Pliny 
even combines 'fraudulentus' with 'invidia;?? and presents fraud as a form of 
invidia.” 

Thus, with no. 49 (Thuilius) Alciato construed a very elegant emblem, be- 
cause of its complex and “thick” interpretation, and the tense fusion of an 
Ovidian metamorphosis with Pliny’s Natural History. With respect to the facts 
of natural history, Alciato turns out once more to be a rather uncritical user. 
He seems to believe that the gecko is a poisonous animal (which is not true), 
and that a gecko soaked in wine has the magic effect mentioned by Pliny. He 
does not take into account other sources on the same topic.?!5 In general, it is 
remarkable how comfortable Alciato seems to feel in the realm of black magic, 
and how uncritically he takes over the magical effect Pliny noted. This may 
be due to the fact that Alciato was in search of curious res significantes. The 
res significata was nothing novel: Alciato simply took over Pliny's interpreta- 
tion (the gecko as a symbol of fraus and invidia). The miraculous working of 
black magic, however, belongs to the realm of the esoteric arts and peculiar 
antiquarian knowledge, and therefore represents certainly something refined 
and elegant. 

Itis possible that in this case Alciato construed a symbolic image for a future 
work of art, because he literally talkes about the pictura of a gecko: ‘A little 
lizard, the Stellio (gecko), starred all over its body with dark star-shaped spots, 
a creature that lurks in holes and hollow tombs, which is depicted here repre- 
sents a symbol of jealousy (or: resentment) and wicked deception (or: fraud)’. 

In one example, Alciato's Metamorphoses interpretation gets an individual 
or personal touch, whereas it is anchored in the long tradition of allegorical 


213 Cf. Pliny, Naturalis historia XXX, 89: '[...] quoniam nullum animal fraudulentius invidere 
homini tradunt, inde stelionum nomine in maledictum translato’. 

214 The background of this close junction of fraus and invidia, and of the identification of 
the gecko with a cheater is the belief that the gecko prevents man from using his precious 
skin by devouring it himself (which is not true either). Cf. Forcellini-Facciolati, s.v. ‘stel- 
lio’: '[sc. stellio] translate dicitur de homine malo, doloso, fraudulento, invido, quia hoc 
animal exsuit quotannis cutem exsutamque devorat, invidens homini comitialis morbi 
remedium: 

215 Aelian says that a gecko suffocated in wine is not poisonous at all, but the animal pro- 
duces a harmful substance if it is suffocated in oil. People who use this oil will suffer from 
lice (De natura animalium 1X, 19). 
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FIGURE 37A 

The metamorphosis of Actaeon. 
Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 94 (Wechel), in the edition 
by Macé Bonhomme (Lyon: 1551), 
fol. <D6>v 





Ovid exegesis. In his epigram of emblem 94 (Wechel), “In receptatores sicari- 
orum" ("Against those who harbour cut-throats"), he interprets the famous 
metamorphosis of Actaeon, who was transformed by Diana into a stag and 
killed by his hunting dogs [Figs. 37A and B], in an allegorical way.?!6 Accord- 
ing to Bássler, Alciato's epigram is based on an ancient ekphrasis by Apuleius, 
who described a group of sculptures representing the myth of Actaeon.2!” In 
fact, however, in Alciato's poem there is not a single reference to Apuleius' 
ekphrasis or to another ancient ekphrasis, nor is the poem itself an ekphrasis. 
Alciato just refers to the well-known myth, relinquishes any form of narrative 
or description of details, and focuses on the allegorical interpretation. He ap- 
plies the story to a man he seems to have known personally, a certain Scaeva, 
apparently a prodigious guy who, through his lavish lifestyle, attracted all kinds 
of bad people, robbers, and thieves. As Actaeon became the victim of his dogs 
(whom he fed), you will be, says Alciato, the victim of your entourage, the rob- 
bers, thieves, and cut-throats whom you feed.?!? Alciato possibly was inspired 
by the myth's interpretation by the sophist Favorinus, who compared Actae- 
ons dogs with flatterers and parasites.?? The metaphorical use of dogs for 


216 Ovid, Metamorphoses 111, 131-252. 

217 Apuleius, Metamorphoses 11, 4, 110; Bassler, Die Umkehrung der Ekphrasis 197. 

218 ‘An evil-minded band of ruffians and thieves accompanies you about the city, a gang of 
supporters armed with lethal swords. And so, you wastrel, you consider yourself a fine 
lordly fellow because your cooking pot draws in crowds of scoundrels. — Here's a fresh 
Actaeon - he, after he grew his horns, became the prey of his own hunting dogs’. For the 
English translation cf. the Glasgow Alciato website. 

219 Stobaeus, Sermo x11 De adulatione. 
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FIGURE 37B The metamorphosis of Actaeon. Woodcut by Virgil Solis to Ovid, 


Metamorphoses 111, 131-252. 


flatterers and parasites occurs frequently in Greek and Roman literature, 
among others in Plautus, Terence, and Juvenal.?2° As Favorinus puts it, the par- 
asites will devour the man by whom they are fed. Favorinus derives from his 
comparison the moral advice of sending away flatterers and parasites. Alciato's 
allegorical interpretation of the dogs of the Actaeon myth is similar, but his 
application of the myth to a certain historical person gives his interpretation a 
personal and ephemeral touch. It is in this sense that his interpretation may be 
called special, elegant, and refined. 

Alciato's epigram is certainly not an ekphrasis of a work of art, or a rework- 
ing of an ancient ekphrasis of a work of art, such as Apuleius' description of a 
group of sculptures with Diana, Actaeon, and the dogs. But the poem referred 
to a generally known Metamorphoses myth with an existing tradition of pic- 
torial representation. In this way, Alciato's epigram could have worked as an 
incentive for new visual representations of the myth. Anyway, Alciato did not 
do anything to provide a template image for future works of art. The woodcut 
image, e.g., of the Lyons edition, derives its plausibility solely from the picto- 
rial tradition of the Metamorphoses illustrations, not from Alciato's text. In his 
epigram Alciato did not even mention that Actaeon was transformed into a 


220  Cfabove. 
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FIGURE 37C 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 94 (Wechel), ed. Steiner 
(Augsburg: 1531), fol. «E 6>v 





stag. If an artist was not acquainted with the myth, this could lead to curious 
misunderstandings. Take, for example, the woodcut to the first edition: Steiner 
or his artist (Breu) thought that Actaeon was transformed into a he-goat or 
maybe a capricornus [Fig. 37C]. 


6 The Description of Character Types through the Emblematization 
of Animals 


As we have seen, a number of emblematic epigrams are dedicated to the de- 
scription of character types (e.g., the flatterer, the lazybones, the garrulous, the 
scrooge), and for his res significantes Alciato used symbolical interpretations 
of animals. For example, in emblem 88 (Wechel), “In adulatores" ("Against flat- 
terers"), he identifies the flatterer with the chameleon. Descriptions of char- 
acter types in ancient literature have the tendency to be humorous, and this 
is especially true if animals are involved. For example, parasites and flatterers 
are identified with chameleons, mice,??! dogs, snails,2?? and crayfish. When the 
rich people of Rome go to the countryside the parasites hide like snails in dark 
places and live on their own juice,?? or are hungry like hunting dogs (‘canes 
venatici’). But when the vacation period is over, they become huge, voracious, 
insatiable Molossean dogs.??* Parasites are called ‘Never-fulls’ (Saturio), ‘Big 
heads’, ‘Jaws’ (Gnatho), and so on. There are different ways of linking character 
types to certain animal species: via symbolic or allegorical interpretation, com- 
parison, or transformation/metamorphosis. 


221 Plautus, Persa 58: ‘Quasi mures semper edere alienum cibum (says the parasite Saturio 
[Never full] about his parasite ancestors); Captivi 77: 'Quasi mures semper edimus ali- 
enum cibum (says the parasite Ergasilus about his character type). 

222 Cf. Plautus, Persa 60. 

223 Plautus, Captivi 78 ff. 

224 Ibidem. 
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FIGURE 38 Eurasian bittern with the characteristic design 
of its feathers. Creative Commons 


FIGURE 39A 

The metamorphosis of the slave 
Asterias into a bittern. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 84 
(Thuilius), in the edition by Macé 
Bonhomme (Lyon: 1550), p. 91. 
Public domain 





In emblem Thuilius no. 84, “Ignavi” (“Lazy people”), Alciato describes the 
character type of the "lazy slave" The emblem is about the metamorphosis 
of a man (slave) into a bird, the Eurasian bittern (Botaurus stellaris) [Figs. 38, 
39A and B], a metamorphosis that is transmitted as such only by Aristotle, in 
his Historia animalium.??° Aristotle qualifies it as a “myth” ('mythologeitar). 
Departing from Aristotle's brief message, Alciato construes a complex epigram: 
The Greek name of the bittern is asterias, which one can find also in Pliny 
(Naturalis historia X, 164), and this name refers to the pattern of little stars on 
its feathers [Fig. 38]. The Latin aequivalent of asterias would be stellaris. The 
bittern belongs to the herons (Ardeidae), in Latin ardeae, and from this Alciato 
derives the animal's specific name: 'ardeola stellaris’ (i.e., little star-spotted 


225 Historia animalium 1x, 18, 617. 
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FIGURE 39B 

The metamorphosis of the slave 
Asterias into a bittern. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 
84 (Thuilius), in the edition by 
Jean Richer (Paris: 1584), fol. 
116v (there, emblem 83). Public 
domain 





heron’). ‘Ardiolae’ was used by Pliny a number of times as a general name for 
herons,226 but not as a distinctive name for the bittern. Alciato's 'ardeola stel- 
laris' seems to be a newly invented (maybe poetic) species name for the bittern. 
Through new elements and much philological learning Alciato reshapes the 
rare metamorphosis story into an elaborate emblem which characterizes lazy 
people (as is also indicated in the title “Ignavi”). He embellishes the story by 
maintaining that the slave's name was Asterias, now deriving the bird's name 
from a person's; thus, in a sense, Alciato turns the story around [Figs. 39A and 
BJ. For this aspect Alciato could not draw on Aristotle, who derived the bird's 
name simply from its speckled feathers. Furthermore, Alciato says that the 
bittern imitates the slave's manners, by which he means his laziness. He does 
not say why exactly the bird may have been regarded as lazy; probably he did 
not know much about its natural behaviour; the fact that he compares it with 
a falcon indicates that his knowledge must have been rather poor.??7 

It is an interesting detail that Alciato identified the slave's laziness with a cer- 
tain type of bad behaviour, i.e., fake activity. He displays his philological learn- 
ing by building an etymological bridge from one very rare word to another, 


226 Naturalis historia x, 164 ‘Ardiolarum tria genera’; 204 ‘ardiolae’; 207 ‘ardiolae’ — herons as 
the enemies of foxes; X1, 140 ‘ardiolarum in genere quos leucos vocant’; XXX, 140. 

227 The mythological qualification may have originated in the fact that the bittern is used to 
waiting for its prey above the water (as the other herons do). However, this is less relevant 
for our understanding of Alciato's manner of working — which was largely about rework- 
ing literary sources. 
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from 'ardeola' (or ‘ardiola’) to ‘ardelio’. ‘Ardelio’ is in classical Latin used for a 
type of person that imitates a lot of activity without doing anything (i.e., run- 
ning to and fro, moving restlessly, etc.). Alciato derived his knowledge from his 
reading of Phaedrus' Fabulae and Martial's Epigrammata who both described 
‘ardelio’ or 'ardalio' as a certain reprehensible character type.?28 It is notewor- 
thy that in this case Alciato used etymology in order to closely tie together the 
res significans with the res significata (lazy bird > lazy people/fake activity): 


Ignavi ardeolam stellarem effingere servi/ Et studia et mores, fabula pris- 
ca fuit./ Quae famulum Asteriam volucris sumpsisse figuram/ Est com- 
menta; fides sit penes historicos./ Degener hic veluti qui caevet in aére 
falco est, / Dictus ab antiquis vatibus ardelio. 


There was an old story that the little starred heron displays the character 
and manners of a lazy slave. It tells us that the slave Asterias took the 
form of a bird. Let the storytellers (or: historians) vouch for this. This sort 
of despicable person is like a falcon quivering in one place in the air, a 
person called a *busybody" by the sacred singers from antiquity. 


Furthermore, Alciato duplicated the zoological res significans through intro- 
ducing another supposedly lazy bird - the falcon. This comes as surprise, be- 
cause falcons were used for hunting and worked for men. Nevertheless, it is 
their hunting method, hovering above their prey, that gave Alciato the idea. 
He interpreted hovering as an "imitation" of labour. For this, Alciato came up 
with another rare Latin word, which he again took from Martial: ‘cevere’. In 
Latin literature, however, 'cevere' is never used for the behaviour of falcons, but 
for that of male homosexuals - for the movements of their buttocks (clunes 
agitare| movere). 

The figure of comparatio is a wonderful basis for emblematic epigrams 
because it offers a dichotomous structure that resembles res significans and 
res significata. In the case of emblem 88 (Wechel), the emblematic structure 
was prefabricated by Alciato's source, Plutarch's moral treatise Quomodo adu- 
lator ab amico internoscatur (How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend, chapter 9, 
54B), where the author explains in detail exactly how the comparison between 
animal and character was to be understood. In emblem 26 (Wechel), "In par- 
asitos”, Alciato uses a similar method of construing an emblem, through the 
comparison of a crayfish (probably the noble crayfish, Astacus astacus) and a 
parasite (or flatterer): 


228 For example, Martial, Epigrams 11, 7, 7; 1V, 78, 9: Phaedrus, Fables 11, 5, 1. 
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Quos tibi donamus, fluviales accipe cancros./ Munera conveniunt mori- 
bus itsa tuis./ His oculi vigiles et forfice plurimus ordo/ Chelarum arma- 
tus, maximaque alvus adest./ Sic tibi propensus stat pingui abdomine 
venter, Pernicesque pedes, spiculaque apta pedi./ Inque alios mordax 
scommata salsa iacis. 


Receive these crayfish which we present to you. This gift matches your 
character. They have watchful eyes, and many rows of claws armed with 
a pincer, and a huge gut is there. You too have a protruding belly with fat 
paunch, scuttling feet and sharp weapons on them, as you hang about the 
crossroads or move among the seats at table, and maliciously shoot your 
stinging, witty jibes.229 


In his epigram Alciato imitated the description of a crayfish (cancer) by an un- 
known Greek poet quoted by Plutarch, Quomodo adulator ab amico internosca- 
tur, How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend, chapter 9, 54B, translated by Erasmus 
into Latin: ‘Est venter omne corpus, undique obtuens/ oculus, suisque bestia 
reptat dentibus’ (‘The whole body consists of its stomach, its eyes are looking 
in all directions, and the animal walks on its teeth’).230 Plutarch explains that 
this description refers to the flatterer, and quotes the description of a parasite 
by the Greek comedy writer Eupolis.??! Alciato took over from Plutarch’s text 
both the res significans and the res significata, and amplified them. He also 
inserted in his description of the crayfish its pincers and feet, including its sup- 
posed 'spicula' (missiles), and he added to the res significata the fact that para- 
sites are very quick when running around in search of food, and that they are 
malicious. Alciato was original in the sense that he presented the comparison 
of the parasite with a crayfish in a new poetic genre: a poem that accompanies 
a present. There are a considerable number of such poems, both in the Greek 
Anthology and in Martial. The present is the delicious crayfish themselves the 
poet sends to a (notorious) parasite; in this case, the present has a curious 
character because it is meant as an offence to the addressee. 

A description of a character through the comparison with an animal is cer- 
tainly something which one could consider elegant, all the more so because it 
is interwoven with the subgenre of the epigram that accompanies a present. It 
gains elegance through the artful description of the animal which emphasizes 
exactly its characteristic elements: watchful eyes, claws armed with a pincer, 


229  Forthe English translation, cf. the Glasgow emblem website. 
230 Poetae lyrici Graeci 111, p. 669. 
231  Eupolis fr. 346 K. 
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FIGURE 40A 

European or noble crayfish 
(Astacus) with big pincers, 
the most important of the 
European Astacidae, a 
culinary delicacy. Wikimedia 
commons, Dragon 187, 

CC BY-SA 3.0 








FIGURE 40B Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 26 (Wechel), 
ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. B 3v. Private 
collection 


and a huge abdominal. If one follows the description, indeed the image of a 
crayfish comes up [Fig. 40A]. It is clear that the poem contains the ekphrasis not 
of a work of art, but of a living creature. In this case, Alciato's ekphrasis could 
eventually also have served as an example for a future work of art. 

Although Alciato presented a beautiful visualization of the crayfish, it was 
nevertheless not easy for the graphic artists to come up with a plausible inven- 
tion, i.e., one in which a number of crayfish are clearly visible and recognizable 
as a gift. Because the crayfish were given as a present, they must have been 
in a vessel or jar, which of course would have been closed (especially if they 
were alive). If a deliveryman came in with the jar, one could see the servant 
with the vessel, but not the crayfish. For the understanding of the emblem, 
however, it was crucial that the crayfish be visible. For the artists it was pos- 
sible to depict a crayfish, but it was difficult to represent crayfish together with 
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FIGURE 40C 

Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 26, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), 
p. 30. Public domain 








FIGURE 40D Woodcut illustration to Alciato, FIGURE 40E Woodcut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 26, in the edition by Macé emblem 26 (Wechel), in the edition 
Bonhomme (Lyon: 1549), p. 114. by Thuilius (Padua: 1621), p. 396 
Public domain (there, emblem 93). Public domain 


the deliveryman, in the act of delivering the present. Jórg Breu chose to depict 
the crayfish in detail, but he located him in nature, swimming in the water (a 
lake?) [Fig. 40B]. Its way of swimming, however, is most unnatural — namely, 
on the surface of the water. Also, the animal is much too big with respect to the 
landscape background. The crayfish looks like a huge lake monster. Wechel's 
artist followed Breu's inventio: a huge monster swimming on the surface of the 
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water [Fig. 40C]. But he had been given instructions (maybe by Wechel) that 
he should also express the fact the crayfish were a present. Thus, he depicted 
a dish with two small crayfish, but unfortunately they are hardly recognizable; 
anyway, the characteristics described so beautifully in the poem are not rec- 
ognizable [Fig. 40C]. The illustrator of the Lyon edition of 1549 preferred to 
depict the servant [Fig. 40D]; because he also wanted to show the animal, he 
depicted two of them on an open dish. The result was a nice image, but the 
characteristics of the crayfish were not visible, and the image was much too 
complicated to serve as a blueprint for future works of art. The same is true for 
the later images until the end of the 16th century. The illustrator of the Thuilius 
edition made the image worse, because he relocated the servant in nature and 
depicted him under a fruit tree (apple tree?). On the plate he depicted round 
fruit instead of crayfish [Fig. 40E]. 


7 In Conclusion 


Our analysis has shown that in construing his poems called Emblemata Al- 
ciato had a preference for epigrams with a dichotomous structure, consisting 
of a res significans and a res significata, i.e., a descriptive and an interpreta- 
tive part. The latter attaches to the res significans a symbolical or allegorical 
meaning. It turned out that this structure was often already offered by Alcia- 
to’s sources, which probably means that he selected them with this pattern in 
mind. Although the epigrammatic poetry of the Greek Anthology is certainly 
a major category, Alciato’s sources include various genres and types of Greek 
and Roman literature — Aesopian animal fables; proverbs, especially Erasmus’ 
Adagia; homilies of the Church Fathers (such as Basilius Magnus’ Hexaemer- 
on); Plutarch’s moral essays; ancient mythological exegesis and poetry, includ- 
ing Ovid's Metamorphoses; and Horapollo's Hieroglyphica - but also Greek and 
Latin naturalists, primarily Pliny and Aelian. All these sources offer symbolical 
and allegorical interpretations of “facts of nature”. Alciato had a tendency to 
explicitly bring to the fore his allegorical and symbolic interpretations. If his 
sources remained implicit, he expressed the meaning of the “facts of nature" in 
a more direct form. That does not mean, however, that Alciato generally lim- 
ited himself to a single interpretation: in various cases he “doubled” the mean- 
ing given by his source or replaced it. Sometimes he presented his interpreta- 
tions in the epigram itself, sometimes in the title. The titles of the epigrams are 
not simply *mottoes": sometimes they just indicate the topic (res significans), 
sometimes they refer to the res significata. 
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The "facts" of natural history, especially those concerning animals, are for 
Alciato a very important category of res significantes; eo ipso, they are connect- 
ed with visual elements. Given the importance of visual elements for emblems, 
one may expect that Alciato did his best to construe in his epigrams coherent 
and plausible images. Somewhat surprisingly, it turned out that this is not the 
case; more than once Alciato's description is less clear, coherent, convincing, 
and detailed than that of his source. Alciato sometimes even leaves out in the 
descriptive part of his epigrams elements that are essential for a successful vi- 
sualization. For example, in an epigram on a swallow he forgets to mention the 
bird's species, and the result is that the whole poem becomes rather unclear. 

What kind of knowledge did Alciato present in his animal emblems? First of 
all, he was not an excellent or genuine scholar of natural history: his philologi- 
callearning enabled him to use the ancient naturalists and related texts, but it 
appears in each case that he used them in a remarkably uncritical way. Unlike 
such 16th-century naturalists as Gesner, Cardano, or Belon, Alciato excluded 
empirical observation as a means to correct the written sources. More than 
once it turned out that Alciato had no idea what the animal he mentioned 
looked like, as in the case of the Roman eel, the redbreast, or the chameleon. 
Alciato included in his emblems a number of exotic species, but in a marked 
difference from Pliny, he did not focus on them or prefer them. So his Em- 
blematum liber is certainly not a cabinet of exotic zoological rarities. The great 
majority of animals represent domestic or domesticated species. This is not 
to say that Alciato was not interested in curiosites of nature: it could be dem- 
onstrated that if his source offered a curiosum among a variety of informa- 
tion, he regularly pushed the curious or wondrous aspect to the extreme, and 
that he did not refrain from bringing to the fore sheer adynata of nature, such 
as the stork who takes its old and weak parent onto its back, the goat who lac- 
tates a wolf, the male beaver who bites off its own testicles, and the Roman eel 
who mates on the beach with a viper. As one can see in Pliny's Natural History, 
domestic animals too may display curious behaviour, and may produce *won- 
ders of nature’, such as a humanlike intelligence. This aspect may have been a 
special incentive for Alciato to include fables from antiquity — with the won- 
drous talking animals invented by the Greek writer Aesopus. Fable animals act 
like human beings, and they display not only all the weaknesses of humans, 
but also their cleverness and wit. More than once the "fabulous" behaviour 
of animals goes well together with the entries of ancient naturalists such as 
Pliny and Aelian - for example, with the beaver who, as Pliny tells us, bites 
off its own testicles when it is hunted. Other naturalists did not believe this 
story. Characteristically, Alciato does not make a difference between the "facts 
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of nature" he drew from the naturalists, and animal fables. He was already fond 
of animal fables because allegorical interpretation is part of their structure, 
which consists of a short story (narratio; fabula) and a *moral" or meaning. The 
same goes for natural history and Greek and Roman mythology. Alciato was 
fond of mythology, which included a number of hybrid creatures, such as the 
sphinx, the chimaera, and so on. Alciato incorporated them into his epigrams, 
and their status (as res significantes) was for him not different than that of the 
animals described by the naturalists. 

What could Alciato have meant with his claim to have derived in his epi- 
grams 'elegant' (elegans) meanings from the 'contents, and how do his 
epigrams actually relate to this claim? Do they offer ‘esoteric’ and ‘novel’ (Dry- 
sdall), original or individual interpretations? From our analyses it appears that 
in the majority of cases Alciato's interpretations (res significatae) themselves 
are not esoteric, novel, or original. They tend to represent commonplaces of 
moral literature, everyday ethics, or mainstream Christian thought, or simply 
repeat what Alciato found in his sources (Plutarch, Basil the Great, Erasmus, 
Pliny, or Aesopian fables). There is nothing esoteric or novel or original in such 


» « 


res significatae as "One must show gratitude", "Marriage requires respect", “Be 
content with your present fortune", “Sometimes money must be spent to pur- 
chase one's life’, “Love is the most powerful emotion’, "Love is dangerous", and 
so on. Comparison of Alciato's interpretations with his sources brings to the 
fore the surprising result that Alciato's interpretations are often less inventive, 
individualistic, and novel than those of his sources. Only in less than half of the 
cases do Alciato's res significatae have (not an esoteric, but) a kind of special, 
peculiar or original touch, for example when he gave the following meaning to 
the Greek epigram with the swallow who built its nest on a painting of Medea: 
"To a person who has once squandered his property, should not be entrusted 
the property of others". Therefore, it is a bit hard to imagine that Alciato was 
indeed saying that he construed in his emblematic epigrams 'esoteric' or 'novel 
interpretations. For most emblems this would be no more than a hollow, un- 
sustainable claim. If one reduces Alciato's statement as referring to something 
like a special and peculiar interpretation, it still would be true for only less than 
half of the emblems; in this case, it would be something like a poetical claim 
that is a bit exaggerated. Elegant, anyway, certainly does not refer specifically 
to antiquarian scholarship: in a number of cases, Alciato's interpretations rep- 
resent mainstream Christian thought, such as with the seven deadly sins, or 
contemporary everyday ethics. 

However, it could well be that Alciato included in his qualification of 'el- 
egant the process of creating meaning. He was fond of allegorical or symbolic 
interpretation, and, as the analyses have shown, he regarded it as a structural 
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part of the epigrams he called emblems. Every emblem should contain a mean- 
ing, preferably an explicit one, and in the majority of cases this interpretation 
appears in the epigram itself. This overall tendency to equip each epigram with 
an allegorical meaning is a characteristic of the Emblematum liber, but — re- 
markably - not of its main source, the Greek Anthology. Thus, it is probable 
that Alciato's qualification of 'elegant' refers to this aspect. 

Does the Emblematum liber basically consist of ekphrases of works of art, 
either existing or future ones, especially sculptures? From our analyses it ap- 
pears that this cannot have been the universal or basic principle of Alciato's 
emblem book. The majority of the epigrams clearly do not represent ekphrases 
of works of art, either existing or imagined ones. This is, of course, not to say 
that Alciato did not use antique ekphrases at all. But in the cases he did, sur- 
prisingly, it turns out that the ekphrastic quality of his epigrams is mostly lower 
than that of his examples. 

From our analyses it also appears that Alciato did not produce templates/ 
examples for future works of art. In general, he made no effort to construe 
coherent, plausible, and clear images of his res significantes. More than once it 
remains uncertain what image he had before his eyes. Systematic comparison 
of the texts once more brings to the fore that his images are less convincing 
and clear than those of his sources. Therefore, it can hardly have been Alciato's 
aim to construe a literary (or ideal) collection of pieces of art, a Kunstkammer 
or the like. 

From the above it follows that Cummings' idea that the prototypes/images 
of all emblematic epigrams of Alciato were artefacts, and that the Emblema- 
tum liber as a whole was meant as an imaginary collection of valuable objects, 
especially coins or medals, cannot be true. The majority of the images of the 
Emblematum liber do not refer to artefacts; sometimes Alciato does not draw 
an image in a proper sense; if he did, the result was often rather poor. Gen- 
erally, Alciato's images did not have the quality that would enable an artist 
or metalworker to construe objects like medals, coins, badges, etc. This even 
appears in cases where Alciato's literary example was an ekphrasis of such a 
work of art (for example, in “Amor potentissimus affectus"). The history of the 
woodcut illustrations added to Alciato's epigrams shows the severe problems 
faced by the artists (together with the editors) when they tried to "translate" 
the res significantes of Alciato's poems into woodcuts. 

What was Alciato saying when he stated in 1523 that with his epigrams called 
emblemata he was producing images for artists (painters, goldsmiths and met- 
alworkers), images which one can see on the devices of, e.g., Aldus Manutius, 
Johannes Froben, and Francesco Calvo? If it is taken literally, this statement 
can hardly be true for the Emblematum liber as a whole, as follows already from 
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the close analyses of a number of emblems. It could well be that Alciato had an 
exemplary meaning in mind, in a sense that the personal devices of the above- 
mentioned humanists serve as a pars pro toto example for the structure of the 
epigrams: as devices (and related artefacts) all epigrams contained a kind of 
image (a res significans) and a symbolic or allegorical meaning (res significata). 
Ithink that this is Alciato's most important point, not the actual artistic quality 
of the images provided by his poems. He probably was not overly concerned 
about artistic problems, for example that such images should be rather simple 
and easy to recognize, and should not contain too many persons or objects. 
Alciato did not think like a sculptor or goldsmith; he simply did not care about 
such details. Except for the exemplary pars pro toto meaning, Alciato's identifi- 
cation of the emblems with works of applied arts made sense as a metaphori- 
cal poetical statement. Alciato compared his epigrams with small objects of 
art — poems that were small, i.e., short, but of a very high quality and brilliant, 
like brooches, medals, and gemstones: precious objects, real bijoux. 
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A Manuscript Emblem Book before Alciato: 
Johann von Schwarzenberg's Mirror of Religious 
Virtue (Memorial der Tugent, ca. 1510-1512) 


1 Introduction 


Freiherr Johann von Schwarzenberg (1463-1528),! who played a major role as 
a jurist? and in the transmission of the philosophical knowledge that was un- 
folded Cicero's works? (as we will see in the next chapter), authored a bi-medi- 
al booklet which in many ways paved the path to Alciato's Emblematum liber, 
published by Heinrich Steiner in Augsburg in 1531.4 If an emblem is defined 
as a certain combination of image and text (image/pictura + text/subscriptio, 


1 For Johann von Schwarzenberg cf. Scheel W., Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg (Berlin: 
1905); Deutsch A., “Schwarzenberg, Johann Freiherr von Schwarzenberg und Hohenlands- 
berg”, Neue Deutsche Biographie (NDB) 24 (2010) 20-21; Glier I., “Johann von Schwarzenberg’, 
Verfasserlexikon 4 (1983) cols. 737—742; Neff J., “Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg, Johann 
Freiherr zu", Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (ADB) 33 (1891) 305-306; Rómmelt St. W., “Ein 
"Teutsch Cicero’. Leben und literarisches Werk des Johann von Schwarzenberg (1463/65- 
1528)’, in Eigenthaler K. (ed.), Auf den Spuren der Schwarzenberg in Franken (Scheinfeld: 
2006) 2-17. 

2 For Schwarzenberg as jurist cf. Schroeder K.-P., “Johann Freiherr von Schwarzenberg 
(1463-1528). ‘Liebhaber des Rechts’ und Reformer der Strafrechtspflege" in idem (ed.), Vom 
Sachsenspiegel zum Grundgesetz (Munich: 2001) 39-62; Herrmann E., Johann Freiherr zu 
Schwarzenberg. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Criminalrechts und der Gründung der protes- 
tantischen Kirche (Leipzig: 1841); Wolf E., Grosse Rechtsdenker der deutschen Geistesgeschichte, 
4th ed. (Siebeck: 1963) 102-137. 

3 For Schwarzenberg’s German translations of Cicero's works cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu 
Schwarzenberg 288-304; Hamm J., “Der Teütsch Cicero. Medialitát und Autorschaft bei 
Johann von Schwarzenberg”, in Hvilshoj Andersen-Vinilandicus P. - Lafond-Kettlitz B. (eds.), 
Die Bedeutung der Rezeptionsliteratur für Bildung und Kultur der Frühen Neuzeit (1400—1750). 
Beiträge zur dritten Arbeitstagung in Wissembourg / Weifsenburg (März 2014) (Bern et al.: 
2015) 251-273; Radbruch G., “Verdeutschter Cicero. Zu Johann von Schwarzenbergs Officien- 
Übersetzung”, Archiv für Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie 35 (1942) 143-154; Kesting P., "Cicero", 
Verfasserlexikon 1 (1978) cols. 1274-1282; Graf F., "Der teütsch Cicero’, Zur Übersetzung von 
Ciceros De officiis durch Johann, Freiherr von Schwarzenberg’, in Sodalitas Florhofiana. Fest- 
schrift für Heinz Haffter (Zurich: 1970) 124-134. 

4 Cf. colophon: 'Excusum Augustae Vindelicorum, per Heynrichum Steynerum, die 28. Feb- 
ruarii, anno MDXXXT'; Green H., Andrea Alciati and his Book of Emblems. A Biographical and 
Bibliographical Study (New York: 1872) 116-119; Drysdall D., “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 
in Daly P. (ed.), Companion to Emblem Studies (New York: 2008) 79-97. 
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with a res significans and a res significata involved), its inventor was not 
simply the Italian humanist Alciato (as we have seen in the first chapter), but 
equally the Augsburg publisher Heinrich Steiner. It was Steiner who had the 
idea to furnish each epigram of Alciato's collection with a woodcut illustration; 
he ordered and financed the illustrations, and directed the process of produc- 
tion from the design/invention to the carving of the woodcuts. Steiner got the 
basic idea that illustrations might contribute to the understanding and per- 
ception of the poems, especially among less learned readers, via illustrated 
books in the vernacular. I think that one of the most important examples that 
inspired Steiner was Schwarzenberg's Memorial der Tugent, of which he had a 
manuscript at his disposal and which he was going to publish. 

Steiner's edition of Schwarzenberg's Memorial der Tugent finally appeared 
in 1534 [Fig. 41], in the framework of the second edition of Der Teütsch Cicero," 
but Schwarzenberg had completed the emblem book in manuscript much ear- 
lier, before 1512.8 Knape says that we do not know which illustrations Schwar- 
zenberg had in mind, and on what the woodcuts of Steiner's edition of 1534 
were based.? However, I think that we can get a much more precise and clear 
understanding of what combinations of texts and images Schwarzenberg in- 
vented for his emblematic mirror of virtue, and what his ideas about the the 


5 Cf. Drysdall, “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 80: ‘These (i.e. Alciato's) epigrams (i.e. with 
the title Emblemata) were to have a symbolic meaning in that they attributed to the thing 
described (an object, animal, person, or event) a [...] meaning, see further below. 

6 Emblematum liber, fol. <A1>v “Letter to the Reader”. This is the most important idea, and it 
clearly came from Steiner, not from Alciato, who was not at all interested in less learned or 
uneducated readers. It is also noteworthy that it was Steiner alone who took the responsibil- 
ity for the illustrations. Therefore, the older speculations that the illustrations might have 
been ordered by Alciato himself are not plausible. Cf. Miedema H., "The term Emblema’ 
in Alciato”, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Instiututes 31 (1968) 234-250; Kohler J., 
Der Emblematum liber’ von Andreas Alciatus (1492-1550). Eine Untersuchung zu Entstehung, 
Formung antiker Quellen und pädagogischen Wirkung im 16. Jahrhundert (Hildesheim: 1986) 
14-24. 

7 Johann von Schwarzenberg, Das Büchle Memorial - das ist ein angedänckung der Tugent, von 
herren Johannsen vonn Schwartzenberg yetz säliger gedächtnus, etwo mit figuren und reiimen 
gemacht [...], in idem, Der Teütsch Cicero, [...] Gedruckt und volendet in der Kayserlichen 
stat Augspurg |...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534; 1535 [three times]; 1540 [two times]; 
1545) fols. XCVI r-CXLVII v. Cf. Knape J., "Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik im Zeitalter 
Sebastian Brants (Brant, Schwarzenberg, Alciati)", in Bies W. — Jung H. (eds.), Mnemosyne. 
Festschrift für Manfred Lurker zum 60. Geburtstag (Baden-Baden: 1988) (133-178) 146-149. 

8 According to Glier, “Johann von Schwarzenberg” (cols. 737—742) col. 739, the work was writ- 
ten before 1512; according to Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 315, between 1510 and 
1520; Hamm also dates the work ‘before 1512’: Hamm, “Der Teütsch Cicero" (251-253) 253. 

9 Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik" 133-178; for Schwarzenberg's Memoriale 
146-149, 148. 
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4 AEE: A e N use See 
FIGURE 41 Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, title page. From: idem, 
Teütsch Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534), fol. xcv1 r. 
http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/~db/0002/bsbo0029340/images/index 
-html?seite=ooo01&l=de 
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function and didactic purpose of his word/image combinations, and about 
their actual presentation (layout) were. 

It is, of course, not the intention of this chapter to argue that all illustrated 
books that appeared in print in Germany (and elsewhere) from the end of the 
15th century on should be regarded in hindsight as emblem books. Printed 
illustrated books belong to various genres, and illustrations fulfil different 
functions. For example, it would not make much sense to describe vernacu- 
lar novels, historical works, biographies, the editions of classical epic and lyric 
poets, such as Virgil and Horace, or editions of the playwriter Terence as em- 
blem books.!° Nevertheless, it is important to understand that Steiner's edi- 
tion of the illustrated Alciato (which turned out to be so successful) is not a 
totally isolated, single case, but intertwined with various developments of 
literary culture and of book culture. Knape made a stimulating effort to un- 
derstand Alciato's Emblematum liber in the framework of the ars memorativa 
and the German industry of printed illustrated books from ca. 1490 on, and in 
this respect he emphasized especially Sebastian Brant's illustrated Narrenschiff 
edition, which appeared in Basel in 1494." According to Knape, Brant's work 
effectuated that 'in Deutschland die Verbindung von moral-didaktischem Text 
[...] mit einem dazugehörigen Bild zum festen und verbreiteten Prinzip der 
Buchgestaltung im Bereich der Moralistik und Satire wurde‘! It is a fruitful 
approach to understand the ars memorativa and the industry of the illustrated 
book as important roots of the emblem,” but it seems questionable whether 
Brant's Narrenschiff had the decisive and universal effect claimed by Knape. 


10 X Eg. Sebastian Brant's edition of Virgil (Strasbourg, Johannes Grüninger: 1502), Jacob 
Locher’s commented edition of Horace (ibidem, idem: 1498); the Lyon edition of the 
commented Terence (Lyon, Johannes Trechsel: 1493). 

11 Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik”. 

12 Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik" 153 (emphasis mine). 

13 Recently, Seraina Plotke undertook a challenging effort to read a Basel print of the Life 
of S. Beat in Latin (written by Daniel Agricola and printed by Adam Petri in 1511) as an 
emblem book avant la lettre. Cf. Plotke S., "Emblematik vor der Emblematik? Der frühe 
Buchdruck als Experimentierfeld der Text-Bild-Beziehungen" Zeitschrift für deutsche Phi- 
lologie 129 (2010) 127-142; Plotke S., Ein Emblembuch avant la lettre: Daniel Agricola, Vita 
Beati (1511): fotografischer Nachdruck des lateinischen Werks mit synoptischer Beigabe einer 
neuhochdeutschen Übersetzung sowie der Transkription des frühneuhochdeutschen Drucks 
(Basel: 2012). Plotke, "Emblematik vor der Emblematik?" 142, says that 'Alciato's "Emblema- 
tum liber" mit seinen Text-Bild-Kompositionen innerhalb des frühen Buchdrucks keine 
Sonderstellung einnimmt, sondern unter die Vielzahl der illustrierten Drucke zu reihen 
ist. This may be relevant for the earliest prints of the Emblematum liber, but the situation 
changed over the years when the emblem book took on a dynamic force and momentum 
of its own. Plotke's conclusion is that the Latin Vita Beati of 1511 should be regarded as 
an emblem book: ‘Alles in allem betrachtet lassen sich die Text-Bild-Kompositionen der 
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However, itis necessary to get more detailed insights into the actual features 
of the combinations of text and image, and to take into account the medium of 
the manuscript as well. There are certain works other than the Narrenschiff 
that are of special interest if one wants to understand the emergence of the 
genre of the emblem book as designed by Heinrich Steiner, and I think that 
Schwarzenberg's Memorial der Tugent is one of these. Therefore, it seems 
worthwhile to have a closer look at this work in particular, and to analyse the 
combinations of text and image invented by its author, the underlaying strat- 
egies (including the layout) and envisaged functions, and to compare them 
with those of Alciato's Emblematum liber. Furthermore, it seems important to 
understand what role these functions and strategies played in the transmission 
of knowledge. 

At present, we do not know much about the content of Schwarzenberg's 
Memorial der Tugent,^ let alone about the details of the various means 
through which knowledge was generated and transferred. The Memorial der 
Tugent gives us a unique chance to get a better understanding of these aspects, 
because it is transmitted not only in print, but also in a manuscript version. 
Schwarzenberg had completed his emblematic Memorial der Tugent as a 
manuscript book (ca. 1510-1512) long before it appeared in print, and this man- 
uscript book already comprised images, probably drawings with water colours. 
We know from the preface written by Schwarzenberg that he had by then 
already “published” his emblem book in the sense of 15th- and early 16th- 
century standards, which means that he handed over the manuscript to people 
who took an interest in it, and allowed them to take a copy. The last part 
of the preface is dedicated to this practice, where Schwarzenberg asks people 
who want to take copies to be careful when transcribing the poems. He was 
afraid that scribal errors would destroy the metre of the verses. This preface 


lateinischen Ausgabe von Daniel Agricolas “Vita Beati" aus dem Jahr 1511 also ohne weite- 
res als Embleme bezeichnen' (141). 

14 Knape explained the work as one of the many that were influenced by Brant's Narren- 
schiff. Cf. “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik” 146: ‘Zu den zahlreichen Autoren des 
16. Jahrhunderts, auf die Brants Narrenschiff einen direkten oder indirekten Einfluß hatte, 
zählt Johann von Schwarzenberg [...]. In this framework he focused on some formal 
aspects; he did not discuss the contents of the work or single lemmas or word/image 
combinations. 

15 Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM MS 13, Collection Carl Meyer, 
528. Cf. Gamper R. — Weishaupt M. (eds.), Sammlung Carl Meyer in der Kantonsbiblio- 
thek Appenzell Ausserrhoden in Trogen. Katalog der Handschriften und der Drucke bis 1600 
(Dietikon — Zurich: 2005) 43-46, 61, and 93-94. The manuscript is not mentioned in 
Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik”. 

16 — Cfthe preface, in print fol. Kii v. 
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shows that at this stage he composed and issued his emblem book entirely as 
a manuscript work, and that he had no clear plans by then to have it printed. 

The manuscript from the Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden rep- 
resents a copy that was taken from a manuscript of Schwarzenberg's emblem 
book, possibly even from the author's copy. The Appenzell manuscript was 
written by an experienced and diligent scribe, and the images were likewise 
copied by an unpretentious but very capable manuscript painter, probably in a 
faithful manner. In general, the manuscript has in the text fewer mistakes than 
the printed edition. However, it represents an earlier stage of the Memorial der 
Tugent than the one from which the printed edition was made, which is appa- 
rent from among others the the different versions of the preface and a number 
of poems, and from the different order and number of the emblems as well.!” 
This means that at a certain moment Schwarzenberg must have made a se- 
cond, corrected version of his manuscript emblem book. That can be deduced 
from the preface, where Schwarzenberg talks about ‘this corrected exemplar’ he 
is by now issuing.!? Characteristically, at the earlier stage of the work reflected 
in the Appenzell manuscript, this sentence is lacking. 

The Appenzell manuscript generally offers a more faithful impression 
of the images Schwarzenberg had made than Steiner’s printed edition does. 
The reason is that the manuscript painter considered the paintings in the 
“father” manuscript as authoritative, and therefore simply copied the images, 
whereas the self-confident artists of Steiner, Hans Schäufelein, and Jorg Breu 
rendered the images of the manuscript example much more freely, translated 
them — sometimes ingeniously, sometimes less successfully — into their wood- 
cut techniques, “updated” them artistically, or simply transferred them into 
their personal style. This manner of working implied considerable changes in 
a number of cases. For example, sometimes they turned around the depicted 
scenes (90°); in general they avoided "frontal" compositions; they equipped 
almost all images with an elaborate landscape or architectonical background; 
if architecture occured already in their example, they changed it to their per- 
sonal taste or artistic habit; likewise, they altered the posture, position, size, 
and clothing of the depicted figures, and also their attributes. Furthermore, 
they added all kind of details and, on the opposite, left out details depicted 
in the manuscript example. However, in numerous cases Steiner's artists 


17 For comparison of the texts cf. in Gamper — Weishaupt, Sammlung Carl Meyer 43-46, 61, 
and 93-94. 

18 Das Büchle Memorial, fol. xcv11 v: ‘Item wem solche nachfolgende Reümen abschreyben 
gefallen, der soll eben wissen [...], das er darinnen nit mer oder mynder woerter, sylben 
oder buochstaben mache dann wie inn disem recht Corrigierten Exemplar funden wirdt 
(emphasis mine). 
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dichsetich vilfrembber mer;  AldeinerBitt ich dich gewer, 3 
Bonm Giso sab etorten ber. me j^ m 








: a: — es 

FIGURE 42 Hans Schäufelein, Diogenes and Alexander the Great. Woodcut illustra- 
tion to Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch 
Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534), fol. CXIX r = (recte) CXVII r. 
http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0002/bsbooo29340/images/index. 
html?seite=oo001&l=de 


rendered the manuscript images (or part of them) in a more or less mirror- 
inverted manner (as a natural result of transferring images into woodcuts), but 
not always: sometimes they preferred to adapt the position of the figures in a 
free invention. Scháufelein's artistic pretentions are already apparent from the 
fact that he signed his woodcuts with his initials and his symbol, the ‘shovel’ 
(i.e. ‘schäufelein’) [Fig. 42]. In this case Schäufelein took over the basic com- 
position of the manuscript [Fig. 43, MS fol. 35r] but changed the posture, 
position, gesture, attributes, and clothes of the depicted figures, i.e. of "Alex- 
ander" and his entourage. In Scháufelein's woodcut the image developes into 
a full-scale picture. Also, Scháufelein gave Alexander the features and dress 
of Emperor Charles v. Furthermore, in the manuscript certain persons (and 
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FIGURE 43 Diogenes and Alexander the Great. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, fol. 35r 
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personifications) are sometimes depicted as "talking figures" with the text spo- 
ken by them rendered in a balloon. However, either Steiner or his graphical 
artists were not happy with this technique: in Breu's and Scháufelein's wood- 
cuts, these balloons are mostly left out, as one can see also in the example of 
Alexander and Diogenes. 

Another good example of the differences in the images between the 
(Appenzell) manuscript and the woodcut version is emblem (or lemma) no. 73 
(MS fol. 501, print 1534, fol. cxxxv r). The emblem presents the personification 
(or typus) of the bad nobleman. In the first part of the poem the nobleman 
himself is speaking, and he freely characterizes himself by his bad manners 
and habits: he is a foolhardy, audacious, violent, and disrespectful fellow; a 
heavy drinker, un-Christian warrior and swearer; and he is used to wearing bi- 
zarre clothes and a bizarre, wild beard (‘wild ist mein kleidung unnd der bart’). 
The painter of the Appenzell manuscript has depicted him in this way: with a 
bizarre beard, clothes in bright colours (red, green, and yellow), and a drink- 
ing cup in his right hand in a characteristic gesture (“cheers!”) with respect 
to his bad habit of 'zuotrincken' (which is mentioned in the poem) [Fig. 44, 
MS]. The bad nobleman’s self-characterization is rendered in a balloon (ibi- 
dem, above). There are no further details; the space remains undefined and 
there is no landscape background. It seems very probable that this was the way 
Schwarzenberg envisaged the image of lemma no. 73. In the woodcut, however, 
there is no such balloon; instead, the space is well defined and perspectively 
structured into a foreground and an elaborate landscape background, which 
shows, among other things, a place with a strong fortification [Fig. 45]. This is 
probably meant to correspond with the bad nobleman's character of an auda- 
cious warlord. The important attribute of the drinking cup, however, is left out. 
On the one hand, the clothes of the nobleman are indeed ‘wild’: he is depicted 
in heavy armour as a medieval knight, with an enormous plume on his iron 
helmet (more than 1 meter long). On the other hand, the knight has no wild 
beard, but a wild horse. This part of the image is based on a misunderstanding 
of the poem which talks about ‘the beard’ (‘der bart’ or ‘der part’). Steiner's 
artist thought that in the poem ‘the horse’ (‘das paard’) was meant, and he in- 
geniously rendered it from its backside, in the same way as the Petrarch-Master 
did.!? The result of all this is that we have in the Appenzell manuscript and in 
the woodcut two different images. The image of the Appenzell manuscript is 


19 Cf Enenkel K.A.E., "Der Petrarca des Petrarca-Meisters: Zum Text-Bild-Verhältnis in illus- 
trierten De - Remediis-Ausgaben’, in Enenkel K.A.E. — Papy J. (eds.), Petrarch and his Read- 
ers in the Renaissance, Intersections 6 (Leiden — Boston: 2006) (91-169) 114-122, image on 
16. 
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FIGURE 44 The Bad Nobleman. Manuscript illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell 
Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, fol. 5or 
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FIGURE 45 The Bad Nobleman. Woodcut illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 
1534), fol. cxxxv r. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo2/bsbooo29340/ 
images/index.html?seite-00001&l-de 


certainly much closer to the image Schwarzenberg had painted in his original 
manuscript emblem book. This also goes for the layout of text and image and 
for the general organization of the the whole book. 


2 Schwarzenberg's Ideas about the Combination of Text and Image - 
Congruences with the Emblematum Liber 


What ideas did Schwarzenberg have about his Memorial der Tugent, especially 
aboutthe combination of text and image? First of all, he consciously construed 
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FIGURE 46 The Personification of Virtue grieving at Ajax’s tomb. 
Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 9 (Wechel), ed. 
Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. A5v. Private collection 
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FIGURE 47 The Personification of Virtue grieving at Ajax’s 
tomb. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 9, ed. 
Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 13. Public domain 
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small units, in which he aways combined one short poem (of 6 to 28 verses)?? 
with an image. He was the author of the German verses (in rhyme), and he also 
was responsible for the images, which means that he had them designed and 
painted (he said in the preface that he had them 'inn dies buechlein machen 
und malen lassen"), and that he had provided the basic idea of their inventio. 
This also can be deduced from the fact that — if one analyses the content of the 
poems and the illuminations in the Appenzell manuscript - there is, in fact, no 
discordance between words and images. This must mean that Schwarzenberg 
directly instructed the artist(s) when the original manuscript was made. 

Schwarzenberg considered the images of the highest importance for the 
use and the message of his work, and in this respect he always emphasized 
the combination of poem and image. These combinations are never coinciden- 
tal, random, or meaningless. As Schwarzenberg envisaged the book, a certain 
poem and a certain image always belonged to each other, and he was eager 
for the reception of the single units to take place in this way. Sometimes the 
figures on the images are speaking, a device for which Schwarzenberg may 
have been inspired by Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff?! but this is not certain. 
It is, however, not a feature that would constitute a divide between Schwar- 
zenberg's Memorial der Tugent and Alciato's Emblematum liber. First, Alciato 
used this device himself in a number of poems. For example, in emblem no. 9 
the personification of Virtue is speaking, standing in front of Ajax's tomb: 
“T, Virtue, bedew with tears the tomb of Ajax,/ Tearing, alas, in my grief my 
whitening hairs./ This was all it needed - that I should be worsted with a Greek 
as judge,/ and that guile should appear to have the better cause”.?? The image 
ordered by Steiner shows the personification of Virtue in a gesture of grieving 
and mourning [Fig. 46]. This image of the personification of Virtue was more 
or less repeated in Wechel's editions, from 1534 on [Fig. 47]. Second, "speaking 
persons" is not the standard pattern for all of Schwarzenberg's images, but it is 
relevant especially for images containing personifications or certain character 
types. 

The use of character types is, in fact, another congruence with Alciato's 
Emblematum liber. Numerous emblems of Alciato portray designated char- 


20 A similar variety occurs in the Emblematum liber: the length of Alciato's emblematic epi- 
grams varies from 2 to 32 lines. 

21 Cf. Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik" 146. 

22 . Emblematum liber, ed. Steiner 1531, fol. A5v: "Aiacis tumulum lachrymis ego perluo vir- 
tus,/ Heu misera albentes dilacerata comas./ Scilicet hoc restabat adhuc, ut iudice graeco/ 
Vincerer, etcausa stet potiore dolus". Another example of speaking images in Alciato's 
emblem book is no. 69, with the Trojan hero Aeneas speaking (in Steiner's edition of 1531 
fol. D5v) or no. u, with the poet Arion singing (Steiner, fol. <A6>r). 
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FIGURE 48 The courtier. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 11, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), p. 17. Public domain 


acter types, such as courtiers (no. 111),23 flatterers (no. 88), scrooges (no. 11), 
daredevils (nos. 20 and 64), parasites (no. 26), astrologers (nos. 53 and 83), 
uneducated men (no. 87), and stupid people (no. 3).?* Both Schwarzenberg 
and Alciato in their poems pass moral judgements on these types. Alciato 
rejects the lifestyle of courtiers through ascribing to it the proverbial golden 


23 . Wechel1534, 244-245. 
24 Cf. Drysdall, “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 95. 
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chains; the image shows a courtier who is locked in a wooden block 
[Fig. 48]. In emblem no. 26 Alciato treats the chatacter of the parasite with 
scorn through a comparison with river crabs: ‘Receive these river crabs which 
we present to you. These gifts match your character. They have watchful eyes, 
and a great row of claws armed with a pincer, and a huge gut is there. You 
too have a protruding belly with fat paunch, scuttling feet and sharp weapons 
on them, as you hang about the crossroads or move among the seats at table, 
and maliciously shoot your stinging, witty jibes’?® In emblem no. 64 Alciato 
denounces reckless young princes that cause their own and their countries' 
perdition. In emblem no. 87 he describes and dismisses the type of a flatterer, 
comparing it with a chamaeleon: 'The Chameleon is always breathing in and 
out with open mouth the bodiless air on which it feeds; it changes its appear- 
ance and takes on various colours, except for red and white. — Even so the flat- 
terer feeds on the wind of popular approval and gulps it all down with an open 
mouth. He imitates only the black features of the prince, knowing nothing 
of the white and pure'?? Similarly, Schwarzenberg describes and judges in his 
emblematic poems the bad nobleman,?® dicer?? big spender?? drunkard,?! 
quack doctor,” astrologer?? alchemist,3* theologian,3° and so on. 

Schwarzenberg's emblem no. 45 (MS fol. 66r, 1534, fol. CXX r) is directed 
against astrologers. Its structure is dichotomous: the first part of the poem is 
identical to the direct speech of the astrologer (in a balloon), who introduces 
himself and presents himself as a liar and impostor: 


Durch mein kunst ist mir bekant, / Wie es geet aller menschen stant./ 
Auch wie als [lege: alls] wetter wirt gethon, / Mit lügen viel schreib ich 
davon. 


25 Wechel 1534, 244-245: ‘Vana Palatinos quos educat aula clientes,/ Dicitur auratis nectere 
compedibus' (‘Court life, full of vanities, brings forth court creatures that are, as it is said, 
bound with fetters of gold"). 

26 For the English translation see the Glasgow French emblem web site http://www 
.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id- FALao26. 

27 For the English translation cf. ibidem. 

28 | Emblem no. 73, MS fol. 50r, print 1534, fol. cxxxv r. Cf. above. 

29 MS fol. 56r. 

30 MS fol. 57r. 

31 MS fol. Gor. 

32 MS fol. 63r. 

33 | MS fol. 66r, 1534, fol. CXX r. 

34 MS fol. 7or. 

35 MS fol. 67v. 
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FIGURE 49 The astrologer. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, 
Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, 

CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 66 (fol. 66r) 


Through my art I know how it is with all the people, and I can also always 
predict the weather. I write about these things with a lot of lies.36 


The image shows the astrologer looking at the stars, and using an astrolabi- 
um in order to invent his false predicitions [Fig. 49]. In the second part of the 
poem, the author comments on the speech of the astrologer through giving 
an evaluation of astrology. The core of his moral statement is his explanation 
of the difference between astronomy and astrology: ‘Astronomey ist war und 


36 German text after the MS, fol. 66r. 
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Augsburg 1531, fol. <C7>r. Private collection 


guot, but astrology is full of lies and phantasies. His definition of astronomy 
ist not the same as the modern one; Schwarzenberg's astronomy is in fact a 
kind of “astrology light": it provides knowledge about the ‘power of the stars’, 
i.e. their influence on earthly matters. Thus, Schwarzenberg subscribes to an 
important principle of astrology but opposes predictions on all kinds of details 
(such as the weather), which he regards as charlatanery. 

In his Emblematum liber Alciato also construed an emblem "On Astrologers" 
or "Against Astrologers” (“In astrologos”, no. 53) and, like Schwarzenberg, he 
regarded their predictions as a form of deceit and imposture.?" The first part of 
his poem is dedicated to the res significans, the myth of Icarus, the second part 
to the res significata viz. the author's moral conclusion: 


Icare, per superos qui raptus et aéra, donec 
In mare praecipitem caera liquata daret. 
Nunc te caera eadem fervensque resuscitat ignis, 
Exemplo ut doceas dogmata certa tuo. 
Astrologus caveat quicquam praedicere preceps: 
Nam cadet impostor, dum super astra vehit. 


37  InSteiner's edition (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <C7>r. 
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Icarus, you were carried through the heights of heaven and through the 
air, until the melted wax cast you headlong into the sea. Now the same 
wax and the burning fire raise you up again, so that by your example you 
may provide sure teaching: let the astrologer beware of prediction. Head- 
long will the imposter fall, as he flies beyond the stars.38 


The image to this emblem, an astrologist reading the stars, was ordered by 
Steiner [Fig. 50]. Usually, Steiner had depicted what he understood to be the 
res significans; in this case, however, he preferred to have the res significata 
(i.e. the astrologer) represented in the image. It could well be that Steiner drew 
the idea of the image from the manuscript image of Schwarzenberg's emblem 
no. 45 (MS fol. 66r). Anyway, the astrologer is depicted in a similar way: stand- 
ing and looking at the stars and the moon, and he wears the same hat, coat, 
and hairstyle [Figs. 49 and 50]. In fact, Alciato's emblematic poem would have 
required another image, namely the res significans viz. the myth of Icarus. 
Steiner's *mistake" was "corrected" by Wechel, who had depicted Icarus's fall 
into the sea.39 

In both cases it was certainly not Alciato who ordered the image or gave 
instructions to the artist, because neither Steiner's nor Wechel's image is 
adequate. The poem represents an ecphrasis and departs from a piece of art: 
a bronze statue of Icarus. Alciato took over this ecphrasis from a Greek 
epigram he found in the Greek Anthology (xv1, 107). The poet of the Greek epi- 
gram spoke directly to the image represented by the piece of art, as was usual 
in ecphrastic poems. Steiner and Wechel did not understand that the poem is 
about a (bronze) statue, and that line three is an allusion to the cire perdue 
method of casting statues (‘now the same wax and the burning fire raise you 
up again). 

Itis remarkable that many of Schwarzenberg's poems have a structure that 
is very similar if not identical to Alciato's emblematic epigrams: the first part of 
the poem is descriptive, which means that it somehow renders what one sees 
on the pictura (which is often identical to the res significans); the second part 
offers an explanation of the meaning of the image, a moral conclusion drawn 
from the pictura, or a moral device (res significata). Alciato, in a letter to his 
publisher, Francesco Calvo, explicitly states that his emblems, i.e. his emblem- 
atic epigrams, have res significantes from history or natural history from which 


38 For the translation cf. the Glasgow emblem site, French Emblems: http://www.emblems 
‚arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id=FALao53. 
39 Alciato, emblem 53, ed. Wechel, Paris 1534, fol. <D5>r. 
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he derives a ‘refined’ (elegans) meaning.*° As Denis Drysdall put it, ‘these epi- 
grams were to have a symbolic meaning in that they attributed to the thing de- 
scribed (an object, animal, person, or event) a “refined” meaning’. The chap- 
ter on Alciato discussed what exactly the Italian humanist may have meant by 
‘refinded’ or ‘elegans’. Elegans’ certainly refers to the humanist's fondness for 
allegorical interpretations, and probably also to his conviction of the value of 
individual interpretations.*? Interestingly, these two inclinations are true for 
Schwarzenberg as well. The great majority of his poems have a dichotomous 
structure, and many of them work with the principle of res significans and res 
significata. We will discuss this aspect, which constitutes a strong congruence 
with Alciato's emblematic epigrams, in the next section in more detail. 

Schwarzenberg ascribes to his combinations of text and image (emblems) 
an important function with respect to the transmission of knowledge. It is 
especially the combination of text and image that will make readers without 
much education better understand the content of the moral message, and 
scholars better remember the moral sentences they had already heard of. The 
first claim is identical to what Steiner had said about the function of the im- 
ages in his preface to Alciato's emblem book.^? The second claim surpasses the 
ambition Steiner had with his illustrated Alciato: in the preface he admitted 
that the images were not necessary for educated and scholarly readers because 
these readers are also able to understand the poems without images. Schwar- 
zenberg, however, claimed that the images were also useful for educated and 
scholarly readers: with respect to this audience he emphasized the memora- 
tive function of the images. Schwarzenberg meant the combinations of text 
and image to function as 'Denkzettel Memoria is, of course, a very important 
function of emblems in general, and this was - after the first Alciato editions — 
widely adressed in the construction, use, and reception of emblems.** 

A most important congruence with Alciato's emblemata is that Schwarzen- 
berg envisaged the application (or reproduction) of his emblems on objects of 
the applied arts, of which he mentiones clothes ('tuecher'),^5 and paintings on 
walls (‘wende’). With 'tuecher' Schwarzenberg probably meant tapestries or 


40 See above, chapter 1, on Alciato. 

41 Drysdall, “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 8o. 

42 Although this seems to be the case for less than half of the emblems. 

43 Cf. this chapter, above. 

44 Cf. Neuber W., “Locus, lemma, Motto. Entwurf zu einer mnemonischen Emblematiktheo- 
rie’, in Berns J.J. - Neuber W. (eds.), Ars memorativa. Zur kulturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung 
der Gedächtniskunst 1400-1750 (Tübingen: 1993) 352-372. This aspect is also emphasized 
by Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und Emblematik” 146-149. 

45 Das Büchle Memorial, fol. xcvit r. 
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wall hangings, with paintings on *wende' he must have referred to paintings on 
wooden panels or frescoes. Alciato said in a letter addressed to his publisher 
Francesco Calvo explicitly that he composed his emblematic epigrams as top- 
ics for painters, goldsmiths, sculptors, etc.: 'These past Saturnalia, in order to 
gratify the noble Ambrogio Visconti, I put together a little book of epigrams 
to which I gave the title Emblemata. For in each epigram I describe something 
which is taken from history or from nature and can mean something refined, 
and from which painters (pictores), goldsmiths, brass founders ( fusores), can 
fashion the kind of objects which we call devices (or escutcheons: scuta) and 
which we attach in the form of badges to our hats, or use as personal signs (or 
devices: insignia), like Aldus's anchor, Frobens's dove or Calvo's elephant |... |-49 
With these remarks Alciato referred to his first version of his emblem book, 
which was then in manuscript form and which was not accompanied by paint- 
ings. By Emblemata (as in the title) Alciato means written epigrams only, not 
combinations of text and image (painting or woodcut illustration).* It is note- 
worthy that in his effort to provide examples for artists Schwarzenberg went 
much further than Alciato: Alciato delivered at best only the topics for artis- 
tic inventiones in the form of written Latin epigrams, but Schwarzenberg pro- 
vided the inventiones themselves in the form of images (drawings/paintings). 
The artists could use Schwarzenberg's images, copy them, or further develop 
them. In the case of Alciato's manuscript emblem book, this was more difficult: 
the majority of the artists did not know Latin, which means that a learned 


46 Alciato, letter no. 24: ‘His Saturnalibus ut illustri Ambrosio Vicecomiti morem gererem, li- 
bellum composui epigrammaton, cui titulum feci Emblemata. Singulis enim epigramma- 
tibus aliquid describo, quod ex historia vel ex rebus naturalibus aliquid elegans significet, 
unde pictores, aurifices, fusores id genus conficere possint, quae scuta appellamus et pet- 
asis figimus vel pro insignibus gestamus, qualis Anchora Aldi, columba Frobenii et Calvi 
elephas [...]’ (ed. G.L. Barni, Le lettere di Andrea Alciato [Florence: 1953] 46). The letter 
dates from 9 January 1523, when Alciato had completed his first collection of emblematic 
epigrams. The Saturnalia refers to the Christmas holidays of 1522. English translation after 
Drysdall, "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 79-80, with adaptations. 'pictores' should be 
translated with ‘painters’, not with ‘artists’ (Drysdall), which is too general; 'scuta' have the 
form of badges, but they are not simply badges since they bear a device or escutcheon. 
With 'insignia' Alciato probably does not refer exclusively to printers or traders, but to a 
more common practice of his time which was shared by the gentry, patricians, and intel- 
lectuals as well. In this case ‘insignia’ does not mean ‘trade marks’ (Drysdall), which would 
be too specific, but more ‘devices’ or ‘personal signs. Alciato refers to these ideas about 
his emblematic epigrams also in his letter of dedication (to Conrad Peutinger), albeit in a 
sophisticated, indirect way. 

47 . AsDrysdall, "Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 80, correctly remarks: ‘It is now agreed by 
most scholars that Alciato used the word "Emblems" here not to specify illustrated poems 
but as a title for the collection of verses he had composed" 
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intermediator (ideally a humanist) was required. Only after he told them the 
content of an emblem could the artists start with their inventio. Schwarzen- 
berg's main focus was on moral education, Alciato's on a combination of hu- 
manist learning, social self-presentation, and moral instruction. Alciato primar- 
ily had scuta and insignia, personal devices, in mind, which individuals with a 
humanist education and a certain social standing would use for their self-pre- 
sentation in public spaces; Schwarzenberg considered, above all, ‘tuecher’ and 
‘wende’ to be the best media for the agency, dissemination, and propagation 
of his emblems. Probably he thought about the private houses and palaces of 
patricians, noblemen, and rich merchants, and also official buildings, such as 
town halls. For example, a couple of Schwarzenberg's emblems were painted 
on the facade of the town hall of Ulm.^? The advantage of the application on 
‘tuecher’ and ‘wende’ was that the reception and the use of the emblems would 
work on a daily basis. The people always had the emblems in front of them, 
and they would internalize the moral precepts and meditate on them every 
single day. Of course, the one does not exclude the other. Patricians, noblemen, 
and rich merchants could present themselves via paintings of Schwarzenberg's 
emblems, and Alciato's emblems could transmit moral messages. Alciato's 
insignia or personal devices could have been applied, in fact, on all kinds of 
objects, including wall paintings and tapestry. Alciato's later editor, the French 
humanist Barthélemy Aneau, made this explicit when he proposed to have his 
emblems depicted on the wall of a house, windows, tapestry, clothes, wooden 
panels, and so on.?? When Steiner printed Schwarzenberg's Memoriael der 
Tugent and Alciato's Emblematum liber with woodcut illustrations, it is an 
important side benefit that he facilitated in both cases the use of the emblems 
in the visual and applied arts. 


3 The Dichotomous Structure of Schwarzenberg's Emblems: 
Res significantes and res significatae 


A most important congruence with Alciato's Emblematum liber (and 
later emblem books) is that Schwarzenberg often applies in his word- 
and-image constructions the principle of res significans and res significata. 


48  Isenmann E. “Ratsliteratur und städtische Ratsordnungen des späten Mittelalters 
und der frühen Neuzeit”, in Monnet P. — Gerhard O. (eds.), Stadt und Recht im Mittelalter 
(Göttingen: 2003) (215-479) 320-321; Hamm, “Der Teütsch Cicero” 269. 

49 ‘pindre aux murailles de la maison, aux verrieres, aux tapis, couvertures, tableaux, 
vaisseaulx, images, aneaulx, signetz, vestements, tables, lictz, armes [...]; see Drysdall, 
"Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 81, note 7. 
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The image usually represents the res significans. In the first part of the poem 
Schwarzenberg briefly addresses or describes the res significans, and in the 
second part he interprets it in a symbolical or allegorical way, in this way con- 
stituting the res significata. For example, in emblem no. go (MS fol. 46r, 1534, 
fol. CXLIII v) he introduces a scene of daily life as as res significans, the train- 
ing of a dog [Fig. 51]. On the image he has depicted a man (with a stick and a 
hoop) who is training a nice little dog, a poodle, making it walk on its hind legs. 
The attributes of the man (stick and a hoop) and the dog (necklace) are chosen 
in order to facilitate the viewer's understanding of the res significans (i.e. the 
training of the dog). The first four lines of the poem describe the res significans 
one can see on the image, and elaborate a bit on it: 


Merck eben dises hunds figur/ Wie er yetzt wider sein natur/ 
Auff zwayen fuessen geet daher/ - Gewonheyt mach im solchs niet 
schwer.5° 


Regard the posture of this dog | ‘this’ refers to the image], how it — against 
its nature — walks on its two hind legs. Because he is used to doing it, it is 
not difficult for him. 


In the last four lines Schwarzenberg gives the symbolic interpretation or res 
significata, namely that training at a young age is of crucial importance for a 
man’s moral education: 


Also guot ubung bey der zeyt/ Macht angeporner laster queit./ 
Drumb wie ein yeder alten will,/ Def fleyß er sich von jugent vil.! 


Thus, timely training removes vices one inherited by birth. Thus, every- 
body should eagerly and often train in early youth what one wants to 
achieve as an old man. 


Alciato, too, applied scenes from daily life as res significantes, for example in 
emblem 39 (“In fertilitatem sibi ipsi damnosam"),? where he describes in the 
poem how boys try to harvest nuts by throwing stones into the tree: ‘A country- 
man planted me, a nut tree, at this crossroads, where I am the butt of stone- 
throwing boys. I have grown tall, but my branches are broken, my bark bruised, 


50 Text after the printed edition, fol. cxL111 v. 
51 Ibidem. 
52 Steiner 1531, fol. <B8>v-C<ı>r; Wechel 1534, p. 43. 
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FIGURE 51 Training of the dog. Manuscript illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell 
Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, fol. 46r 


I am attacked with sling-stones, competing on every side' [Figs. 52A and B].5? 
From this is the res significata derived that it is sometimes dangerous to be fer- 
tile. That Alciato used this type of res significantes does not necessarily mean 


53 The English translation after http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem 
.php?id-FALao39. 
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that he obtained them through his own empirical observation; they also occur 
in two of his main sources, the Greek Anthology and Greek and Roman fables.5^ 
In another emblem (no. 7o Wechel) Alciato presents the dog as res significans, 
as Schwarzenberg did in his emblem no. 9o. Alciato's emblem, however, de- 
picts a different attitude to dogs: instead of being trained as a cute pet, it is 
being chased away as a nasty animal by a townsman, who is throwing stones 
atit. The dog, however, does not really understand what it should do. It attacks 
the stones as if they were its enemies and fails to attack the thrower of the 
stones. Steiner had this scene depicted in a woodcut [Fig. 53A], and Wechel 
followed him [Fig. 53B]. 

In Schwarzenberg's emblematic constructions in which he applies the di- 
chotomy of res significans and res significata, the most frequent pattern is that 
of the visual image representing the res significans. In a few cases, however, 
part of the res significata can be included in the visual image as well. For ex- 
ample, in emblem 48 (MS fol. 28r; 1534, fol. CXXI v) Schwarzenberg uses the 
nail as the res significans for the human mind. If a nail is a bit loose, it can be 
pulled out. The same is true for a man’s religious belief if it is not constant, the 
devil will succeed with his attacks on man. Therefore, it is necessary to be con- 
stant in one's belief, to incessantly observe God's commandments and to pray 
to God to support us in our daily striving for virtue. The first part of the poem 
(six lines) eleborates on the res significans, the image of a man who tries to pull 
out a nail; the second part of the poem unfolds the res significata: 


Gleich wie der man dem nagell thuot,/ Versuocht der teuffell weichen 
muot;/ 

Und allermeist mit dem begindt/ Den er leiß und wanckell findt./ 

Der gots gebott helt alle vast,/ Der bleibst bestendig aller bast./ 

Drumb stell ein yder sein gebett/ Zuo gott umb tuogent war und stett. 


The same way as the man does with the nail, the devil tempts a weak 
mind, and mostly he chooses as his first victims the uninspired and 


54 Inthe case of the nut tree and the little boys, Alciato’s main source was epigram IX, 3, 
of the Greek Anthology, which he translated into Latin. Additionally, he may also have 
known Aesop, Fable 152. For the emblem and its reception cf. Callahan V.W., “Ramifica- 
tions of the Nut Tree Fable in Classical and Renaissance Literature’, in Marolin J.-Cl. (ed.), 
Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Turoniensis (Paris: 1980) 197—204. 

55  Schwarzenberg's single lemmas or emblems remained unnumbered. For reasons of con- 
venience, I have given them a number here, based on the order of the printed edition. 
The numbering is based on the printed edition, because it represents the final stage of the 
emblem book. 
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FIGURE 52A Boys throwing stones on a tree. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 39 (Wechel), ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 
1531), fol. <B8>v. Private collection 
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FIGURE 52B Boys throwing stones on a tree. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 39, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 43. 
Private collection 
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FIGURE 53A Man throwing stones on a dog. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 70 (Wechel), ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 
1531), fol. <D6>r. Private collection 
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FIGURE 53B Man throwing stones on a dog. Woodcut illustration 
to Alciato, emblem 70, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 74. 
Private collection 
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unsteady ones./ Whoever observes all commandments of God will be 
most steady. Therefore, everybody shall pray to God and ask him for true 
and constant virtue. 


The image in the Appenzell manuscript shows the res significans, a man 
(monk) who tries to pull out a nail fixed on a pillar [Fig. 54]. Our attention 
is a fortiori drawn to the nail because it is rendered in a disproportionately 
large size. Through this device Schwarzenberg and his artist make it clear that 
the nail plays a central role in the res significans of the emblem. However, the 
manuscript painter has also introduced into the visual image part of the res 
significata, the devil who attacks man. Interestingly, the devil partakes in the 
action of the res significans, i.e. the effort to pull out the nail [Fig. 54]. In this 
respect, he seems to assist the monk, and the monk seems to collaborate 
with the devil. This impression is, of course, misleading, and this is partly 
caused by the idiosyncratic blurring of res significans and res significata, 
partly by the fact that the man in the visual image is depicted as a monk. 
Interestingly, Steiner has understood this problem very well, and he was 
eager to exclude the aforementioned misunderstanding. So he instructed his 
artist not to render the devil pulling out the nail, and to render the man not 
as a monk [Fig. 55]. Moreover, Steiner thought that the image would gain evi- 
dential credibility if the nail was fixed in wood. So the artist "fixed" the nail in 
a wooden bar that apparently belongs to a peasant's cottage. The elaborate 
landscape background with mountains and a village evokes a rural surround- 
ing. The devil is still there, now depicted as a phantastic flying creature with 
wings like a butterfly. The image of the devilis construed in such a way that one 
can exclude the possibility that he will help the man pull out the nail - this is 
impossible because the devil lacks arms and hands. Rather, he approaches the 
man aggressively and comes rushing down from the air. This inventio renders 
the devil's attack mentioned in the res significata part of the poem. 
Schwarzenberg draws his res significantes or emblematic images from 
the Bible, Greek and Roman history and mythology, recent history, anecdotes, 
objects of daily use (such as the nail), elements of nature, or phenomena 
of daily life (such as the training of dogs), and also in this respect, his 
method is totally congruent with the emblematic practice of the 16th and 
17th centuries. The res significantes of the first 29 emblems are taken from the 
Bible, of the emblems nos. 31, 32, and 38-43 from Greek and Roman history 
(and mythology), of nos. 30 and 37 from more recent history (duke of Milan 
and Wilhelm Tell), of nos. 47 and 62 from nature, and of the emblems nos. 
48-52, 54, 56, 58-59, 65-69, 72-84, 90-92, etc. from daily life. For example, 
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FIGURE 54 The monk pulling out the nail. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 28 (fol. 28r) 
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FIGURE 55 Man pulling out the nail. Woodcut illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 
1534), fol. CXXI v. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0002/bsb00029340/ 
images/index.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 
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the res significans of emblem no. 56 are instruments of contemporary crafts- 
men, such as hammers, axes, and saws, which are depicted in the image real- 
istically and in random order [Figs. 56 and 57].59 In the first part of the poem 
Schwarzenberg indicates the res significata by referring to the image: ‘Der pawr 
und auch der handtwercks man/ Ir werckzeug hie gemalet stan' ('Here [i.e. on 
this image] the instruments of peasants and of craftsmen are depicted’).5” The 
second part of the poem unfolds the res significata, i.e. the emblematic or al- 
legorical meaning of the image: 'Bey disem allem wirt erkant/ Gebrechlich 
unser menschen stand’ (‘From all these objects one can understand that the 
condition of mankind is poor’). The poor condition of mankind is the result of 
original sin: ever since man was expelled from paradise his life has been domi- 
nated by incessant hard labour and striving for survival. The moral message 
Schwarzenberg derives from the res significans (the instruments of labour) is 
that man should accept this poor condition, engage in hard labour, and ask 
God for support. 

An example of a historical res significans is the suicide of Lucretia, the wife 
of the Roman Collatinus, after she had been raped by the ruthless son of the 
last Etruscan king of Rome, Sextus Tarquinius Superbus (MS fol. 40r, 1534, fol. 
CXV v = CXIII v). She is depicted in the manuscript as a decent patrician lady 
in 16th-century clothes, shown at the very moment of her death [Fig. 58]. She 
has stabbed the dagger into her breast and is about to fall down on the floor. 
In the first part of the poem Schwarzenberg describes the historical fact (res 
significans), in the second he explains its moral meaning (res significata): that 
one should refrain from ‘this vicious sin’ ('dise laesterlichen siind’) of ‘adul- 
tery’ (‘eepruch’). He points to the fact that ‘this sin’ causes disastrous results for 
those who commit it; look at history — adultery has destroyed many empires 
(‘Solchs hatt zerstórt vil Regiment’). With this advice, Schwarzenberg explic- 
itly adresses everybody, the members of all social classes: 'Des seyt gewarnet 
alle staendt’.58 In this way he interprets the image of the suicide of Lucretia as 
a moral warning against adultery, whereas the historical story is more about 
rape, tyrannical violence, striving for freedom, and the origin of the Roman 
republic. 

With regard to Schwarzenberg's interpretation Hans Schäufelein and/ 
or Steiner were probably not totally happy with the manuscript painting. 
The image does not show that the emblem is about adultery. Therefore, they 


56 _ Steiner’s artist has copied the image of the manuscript in a free way; cf. the Appenzell 
manuscript, fol. 85r. 

57 Text after the printed edition, Das Büchle Memorial, fol. CXXV v. 

58 Ibidem, fol. CXV v = CXIII v. 
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decided to add the aspect of sexual attraction and sinful seduction. Scháufelein 
"undressed" Lucretia and depicted her as a beautiful young and naked woman, 
and with her long blonde, curly hair dispended, obviously with sexual inten- 
tions; moreover, the naked woman sits on her bed, and this suggests that this is 
the place where the 'sin' of adultery had taken place [Fig. 59]. The adaptation 
of the res significans in the printed version was meant to make the emblematic 
interpretation of Schwarzenberg's poem easier. 

Alciato, too, used historical events as an important source for his res 
significantes? for example Antiochus 1 Soter's victory over the Celts (275 BC) 
in emblem no. 36 (“In illaudata laudantes")9? or the suicide of Brutus after 
being defeated at Pharsalus (48 BC) in emblem no. 40 (“Fortuna virtutem 
superans").8! In the first part of the poem Alciato describes the historical event: 
‘Brutus, defeated by the Caesarean troops, saw Pharsalia flowing with citizen 
blood. As he was about to plunge the sword into his dying heart, he spoke these 
words with an undaunted voice [...].6 The res significata appears in Brutus's 
last words,9? and in the motto or title of the emblem (“Fortune defeats Virtue") 
as well. Steiner and Wechel used the historical res significans for the image and 
had the suicide of Brutus depicted [Fig. 60]. In both editions, Brutus was given 
the features of a late-medieval knight. In Wechel's image the evidential cred- 
ibility was improved by the image of Pharsalus in the background (rendered as 
a small, late medieval European town with a Gothic church). 

For his historical res significantes Schwarzenberg also used the Bible as 
a major source. In emblem no. 24 the res significans is the beheading of the 
Assyrian general Holophernes, who besieged the town of Bethulia, by Judith, 
an Israeli widow [MS fol. 34r, 1534, fol. CXI v = CIx v].8^ In the first part of 
the poem Schwarzenberg describes the res significans or the image and tells the 
historical story (‘Als holofernes [...] Betuoliam belegert$5 hat [...]);99 in 
the second part he explains the meaning of theres significans: ‘whoever remains 
constant in his faith, will never be abandoned by God’ (‘Also findet" man ver- 
lassen nie,/ Wer Got hat recht getrawet hie’), a moral message that is directed 


59 Cf. Drysdall, “Andrea Alciato, Pater et Princeps" 93. 

60 Steiner 1531, fol. <B7>v; Wechel 1536, fol. F<ı>v. 

61 Steiner 1531, fol. C<ı>r-v; Wechel 1536, fol. <F6>r. 

62 For the English translation cf. http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem. 
php?id=FALaoqo. 

63 ‘Unhappy virtue, prudent only in word — why do you in reality submit to dominating 
fortune?' 

64 Judit 13, 15. 

65 ‘belegert is the correct reading of the MS; Steiner's print has ‘verlegert’. 

66 Text after the printed edition, Das Büchle Memorial, fol. CX1 v = CIX v. 

67 The MS reads 'findt. 
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FIGURE 56 Instruments of daily life. Manuscript illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell 
Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 85 (fol. 85r) 
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FIGURE 57 Instruments of daily life. Woodcut illustration to Johann von Schwarzen- 
berg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner: 1534), fol. cxxv v. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo2/ 
bsbooo29340/images/index.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 
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FIGURE 58 Suicide of Lucretia. Manuscript illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, 
Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell 
Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 40 (fol. 40r) 
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FIGURE 59 Suicide of Lucretia. Woodcut illustration to Johann 
von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, 
Teütsch Cicero [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 
1534), fol. CXV v = (recte) CXIII v 


FIGURE 60 

The suicide of Brutus. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 
40, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), p. 44. 
Private collection 
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FIGURE 61 Judith puts the head of Holophernes in a bag. Woodcut illustration to 
Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Tetitsch Cicero 
[...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534), fol. CX1 v = cıx v. http://daten 
digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo2/bsbooo29340/images/index 


-html?seite=ooo01&l=de 
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FIGURE 62 Judith puts the head of Holophernes in a bag. Manuscript illustration to Johann 
von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 34 (fol. 34r) 
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FIGURE 63 Hans Schäufelein, The story of Wilhelm Tell. Woodcut illustration to 
Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch Cicero [...] 
(Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534), fol. Cxv11I r= (recte) cxvi r. http://daten 
-digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/oo02/bsbooo29340/images/index.html?seite- 
oooo1&l-de 
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FIGURE 64 The story of Wilhelm Tell. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, 
Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection 
Carl Meyer 528, fol. 43r 


to all readers.68 The woodcut image was again made by Hans Schäufelein (see 
his signature in the centre below), who more or less copied the manuscript 
example [Fig. 61]. Scháufelein's image shows how beautiful Judith (holding a 
huge knife in her hand) puts the head of Holophernes in a bag. In the manu- 
script Judith is depicted a bit differently, without the knife, and characterized 
more as a chaste widow [Fig. 62]. In emblem no. 37 the res significans is taken 


68 Ibidem, fol. CXI v = CIX v. 
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FIGURE 65 The Duke of Milan blaiming his cook. Manuscript illustration to 
Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, 
Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection 
Carl Meyer 528, no. 42 (fol. 42r) 


from recent history: Wilhelm Tell, who is forced to shoot at his son. The wood- 
cut made by Hans Schäufelein depicts the scene [Figs. 63 and 64]. In the poem 
Schwarzenberg this time goes immediately into the explanation of the res sig- 
nificata or meaning. The historical event signifies two things: first, that adver- 
sity and affliction cause unexpected power and strength; second, that rulers 
without empathy and love for their subjects should watch out because they 
may reap the fruits of their evil behaviour: 'Darumb wer herscht durch forcht 
on lieb,/ Der luog das er kein kurtzen schief? 69 


69 Emblem no. 37, ibidem, fol. cxvii1 r= cxvi r; MS fol. 43r. 
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FIGURE 66 The Duke of Milan blaiming his cook. Woodcut illustration to Johann 
von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, in idem, Teütsch Cicero [...] 
(Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1534), fol. CX1111 v = (recte) cxit v. http:// 
daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/~db/0002/bsbo0029340/images/index 
-html?seite=ooo01&l=de 
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The res significans and image of emblem no. 30 (MS fol. 421, 1534, fol. CXIII 
v - CXII v) show an anecdote: a duke of Milan (Schwarzenberg does not say 
which one) did not like his dinner, and he blamed his cook for it [Figs. 65 and 
66.]. The cook cleverly defended himself by pointing to the fact that the duke 
just had got the message of a victory of the Genovese, his enemies [Fig. 65]. 
In the second part of the poem Schwarzenberg explains the meaning of the 
anecdote: wordly and sensual impressions are deceptive and misleading."? 
In the Appenzell manuscript the image is construed in such a way that one 
immediatley understands the anecdote: the duke can be recognized through 
appropriate clothing; with the finger of his right hand he points to the food that 
caused his aversion [Fig. 65]. The cook can also be recognized easily by the big 
spoon and his clothing. In the windows the houses of Milan appear. Steiner's 
artist has rendered the image with a couple of changes: first, he has turned the 
scene 905; importantly, he changed the duke of Milan into a medieval knight 
in full armour with a phantastic plume, and he is assisted by another knight, 
also in full armour. This is certainly not the dress a duke of Milan or his court- 
iers would have worn for dinner. Through this outfit, however, Steiner's artist 
evokes moral criticism: he makes fun of the knight's foolish, arrogant, and idle 
behaviour. 

In his Emblematum liber Alciato also uses anecdotes as res significantes, 
for example in emblem no. 17 (Wechel), in Steiner's edition fol. «A8»v. In his 
poem, Alciato has reworked an anecdote, transmitted by Pausanias,” into an 
emblematic epigram. It is about the rope-maker Ocnus, who lets his work be 
consumed by his ass. Alciato describes the anecdote in the first four lines of 
the poem: 


Ocnus never stops busily plaiting rope from flax, joining the damp fi- 
bres with a craftsman's hand. But what he manages to spin with great 
effort in many hours the she-ass, a beast with greedy guts, continuously 
consumes.7? 


For the image, Steiner had the rope-maker depicted at his work together with 
his donkey, who eats up the rope [Fig. 67A]. The second part of the poem is 


70 Emblem no. 30, ibidem, fol. cx1111 v = CXII v: ‘Darumb die gleichnuß sey gemelt, / Das 
manchen menschen diese welt/ Betreüg durch iren falschen won [...]* 

71 Pausanias, Periegesis X, 29, 1-2; cf. also Erasmus, Adagia no. 383. 

72 For the translation cf. the Glasgow emblem site, French Emblems: http://www.emblems 
.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id- FALao17. 
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dedicated to the res significata, the moral device derived from the res signifi- 
cans or image: "The woman, an idle creature, grabs the accumulated savings 
from her complaisant husband and squanders it on her own adornment..”3 
Alciato took this moral interpretation from Pausanias, whose prose text he 
turned into verses. Steiner had the anecdote depicted as a scene from 16th- 
century daily life. Ocnus looks like a contemporary German craftsman. Steiner 
did not know that Alciato's poem is an ecphrasis of a famous ancient painting 
which was made by the Greek painter Polygnotus and was described by Pau- 
sanias. Wechel took over Steiner's inventio, which he tried to improve through 
the addition of details, such as the apprentice of the rope maker [Fig. 67B]. 


4 Variations of the Dichotomous Structure 


Schwarzenberg's emblem no. 62 derives its imagery basically from nature 
(MS fol. 30r, 1534, fol. CXXIX v). The emblem addresses the theological ques- 
tion of why God created all good things accompanied by bad things, and why 
good and evil always go together. The image in the manuscript shows a couple 
of res significantes: a bird next to a reptile, caterpillars next to a spider, a wolf 
together with a lamb, and an angel arm in arm with a devil [Fig. 68]. In the 
centre of the image a man appears who makes a gesture of amazement; his 
gesture corresponds with his words in the balloon: ‘I wonder what the reason 
is,/ Why God tolerated that evil things stand next to good things’ (Mich wun- 
dert, wes doch ist die schuld,/ Das Got bey goutem böß gedult')."* The animals 
and the figures symbolize good (bird, spider, lamb, and angel) and evil (reptile, 
caterpillar, wolf and devil). 

In the second part of the poem (referring to the symbolical content of the 
visual image) Schwarzenberg answers the question of the man: in his creation, 
God always deliberately opposed good and evil, because he wanted to enable 
man to compare, better discern, and better understand good and evil. Thus, 
good and evil are necessary parts of God's creation (which is in itself perfect). 

Although the image of no. 62 depicts res significantes, it also includes in 
the image the level of contemplation and discussion of the res significata, 
through representing the man who presents the theological question, which 
is formulated in a straight way. The man is depicted together with the res sig- 
nificantes; he is one of them. Importantly, the words of the man are also part 


73 Ibidem. 
74 Inthe manuscript: ‘das gott boses beym guoten duldt’. 
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FIGURE 67A  Therope-maker and the donkey eating up the 
rope. Woodcut illustration to Alciato, emblem 17 
(Wechel), ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), fol. <A8>v. 
Private collection 
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FIGURE 67B Therope-maker and the donkey eating up the rope. Woodcut 
illustration to Alciato, emblem 17, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), 
p. 21. Private collection 
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of the visible image — they are visualized in a balloon, in a marked difference 
from the second part of the poem: these are the author's (Schwarzenberg's) 
words, and this fact is indicated through the layout - the author's words are 
written outside (below) the image. This refers to another dichotomous orga- 
nization of Schwarzenberg's emblematic constructions: in the direct speech 
of a depicted figure (= first part of the poem, in the manuscript it is always 
in a balloon), and the author's comment on or answer to the figure's speech 
(below the image) [Fig. 68]. Types and characters often introduce or describe 
themselves in direct speech, as in the emblem with the bad knight (cf. above). 
In a sense, such self-descriptions of types function similarly to the author's 
description of a res significans. In the first part of the poem the type is de- 
scribed; in the second part are the author's comments on it, comprising moral 
judgements and advice. 


5 A Catholic Emblem Book 


From a couple of emblems it becomes clear that Schwarzenberg wrote and 
designed his emblem book as a Catholic, before he became a Lutheran. Lu- 
ther, who had himself been an Augustinian monk, condemned monasticism 
in his treatise De votis monasticis Martini Lutheri iudicium"? (On Monastic 
Vows, 1522), in which he argued that monasticism was in contradiction with 
the Bible, Christian liberty, the Ten Commandments, and human ratio, and 
that the monastic vows had no theological or legal value.” Luther's verdict 
had an enormous impact on public opinion in the Holy Roman Empire, and 
among other things, it led to a massive “Klosterflucht”.”” Already at an early 


75 Luther Martin, ed. pr. (Basel, n.pr. [i.e. Henricus Petri]: 1522), letter of dedication to Lu- 
ther's father, Johann, dated 1 November 1522; modern scholarly edition in Luther Martin, 
Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, vol. 8, 564—669; English translation by James Atkinson: Luther, 
"Judgment [...] on Monastic Vows" (Philadelphia: 1966). 

76 Cf. among others, Lohse B., Mónchtum und Reformation: Luthers Auseinandersetzung mit 
dem Mönchsideal des Mittelalters (Göttingen: 1963) and idem, Luthers Theologie in ihrer 
historischen Entwicklung und in ihrem systematischen Zusammenhang (Göttingen: 1995) 
158-161. 

77 Cf. eg. Rublack H.-Ch., "Zur Rezeption von Luthers De votis monasticis iudicium", in 
Postel R. — Kopitzsch F. (eds.), Reformation und Revolution. Beitráge zum politischen 
Wandel und den sozialen Kräften am Beginn der Neuzeit. Festschrift R. Wohlfeil zum 60. 
Geburtstag (Stuttgart: 1989) 224-237; Halkenháuser J., "Kirche und Kommunität. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte und zum Auftrag der kommunitáren Bewegung in den Kirchen der 
Reformation", Konfessionskundliche und kontroverstheologische Studien 42 (1978) 13-74; 
Dickens A.G., Late Monasticism and the Reformation (London: 1994). 
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FIGURE 68 Manuscript illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, 
manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, 
Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 30 (fol. 3or) 
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stage Schwarzenberg became an ardent adherent of Luther, and he exchanged 
letters with Luther himself. In 1522, he lost his position as a Hofmeister of the 
prince bishop of Bamberg, probably because of his relationship with Luther.7? 
As a member of the imperial counsel he did his best to annihilate the Edict 
of Worms against Luther. In 1524 he became a counsellor of another adher- 
ent of the Reformation, margrave Casimir of Brandenburg-Ansbach. He also 
wrote polemical treatises in favour of the Lutheran doctrine, for example in fa- 
vour of the marriage of priests. More specifically, Schwarzenberg participated 
in Luther's condemnation of monasticism. In 1524 he withdrew his daughter 
from the monastery and wrote a pamphlet against monasticism: Sendbrief |...] 
darinnen er treffenliche und christenliche Ursachen anzeigt, warumb er seine 
Tochter aus dem Closter |...| hinweggeführt."? In a marked difference, in the 
Memorial der Tugent Schwarzenberg regarded monasticism generally as a most 
holy and morally valuable institution. 

In emblem no. 57 Schwarzenberg presented a monk as a kind of personifica- 
tion of virtue (MS fol. 58r, 1534, fol. cxxvi r): Schwarzenberg also seems to use 
an anecdocte as res significans: a little monk without weapons, but clearly after 
a fight, sits on a giant knight in full armour who has lost his huge sword, and 
fetters him [Fig. 69]. In the second part of the poem Schwarzenberg explains 
the meaning of the scene, that the good one will go to heaven and prevail, 
and the bad one will turn out weak and go to hell: 


So vindt sich war in kurzer summ/ Der boßhafft schwach und starck der 
frumm./ 
Zuo gleichnus bindt difs Münchlin klein/ Ein wueterich alhie allein.8° 


This in a nutshell is the truth, that the evil will turn out to be weak, the 
pious strong. As a simile this little monk alone fetters here a violent giant. 


In emblem no. 64 Schwarzenberg introduces the nun as the personification 
of the contemplative life, in opposition to the laywoman (MS fol. 8or; 1534, 
fol. CXXXII v) [Fig. 70]. In the poem, Schwarzenberg praises the monastic life, 
and he hails the few that walk the narrow path to heaven. He quotes as authori- 
ties and historical examples Noah and Christ. Noah was among the 'three' good 


78 Deutsch, “Johann (der Starke) Freiherr von Schwarzenberg? 21. 

79 Johann von Schwarzenberg, [...] Sendbrief [...] darinnen er treffenliche und christenliche 
Ursachen anzeigt, warumb er seine Tochter aus dem Closter |...] hinweggeführt (1524). 

80 Das Büchle Memorial, fol. CXXVI r. 
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humans that survived the Flood, and Christ explicitly admonishes us to take 
the narrow path: 


Und Christus zaigt mit Worten streng/ Die straß zur hellen brait und 
geng./ 

Den weg gen himel rauch und schmal/ Gewandert durch die minste zal./ 

Drumb wer sich fórchet vor der hell,/ Sey hie nit grosser meng gesell. 


Christ demonstrates with severe words that the way to hell is broad and 
easy, but the way to heaven stony and narrow, and that only a small mi- 
nority walk on it. Therefore, he who is afraid of hell shall never be in the 
company of a good many people. 


6 In Conclusion: The Transmission of Knowledge in Schwarzenberg's 
Emblematic Constructions 


Schwarzenberg's units of text and image combinations have very similar, if 
not the same features as emblems with respect to their structure, composi- 
tion, function, and layout. The text/image combinations were invented by 
Schwarzenberg himself, who had clear and outspoken ideas about their 
didactic, cognitive, and mnemonic function. The images should help the 
uneducated readers to better understand the content of the emblems, and 
the learned readers to better memorize and internalize the moral senten- 
tiae. Schwarzenberg's mirror of virtue contains mostly moral lessons, with 
a clear focus on religion, partly on the level of the individual (private devo- 
tion). Schwarzenberg clearly wrote his emblem book before his attachment to 
Luther, and, accordingly, the religious devices are Catholic. AfterSchwarzenberg 
became a Lutheran, he apparently did not change overtly "Catholic" emblems, 
such as the ones on monasticism (MS fol. 80r; 1534, fol. CXXXII v) [Fig. 70] and 
on free will (MS fol. 86, 1534, fol. CXXXII r) [cf. Fig. 76, next chapter]. Images 
such as the nail [Figs. 54 and 55] or the training of the dog [Fig. 51] were meant 
to help less educated readers to better understand religious and moral lessons, 
in these cases the importance of the firmness of belief, and of a good and in- 
tense moral education at a young age. Every last one of the less educated read- 
ers would know how to drive a nail home and to pull it out, and would dislike 
nails that were not hammered in properly. The emblem invites these readers to 
use their practical, everyday knowledge for meditations on religious matters. 
The same goes for the meditation on the hardships of the conditio humana 
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FIGURE 69 The little monk fetters a giant. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 58 (fol. 58r). 
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FIGURE 70 The personifications of the active life and the contemplative life. Manuscript 
illustration to Johann von Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript 
Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection 
Carl Meyer 528, fol. 8or 
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(after original sin) in emblem no. 56 [Figs. 56 and 57]. Of course, it is not easy 
to understand why one is punished for a crime one has not committed. The 
necessity of hard labour, however, could be internalized by the less educated 
readers through looking at the familiar instruments of hard labour: hammers, 
chisels, cutters, saws, and so on. If the reader accepts the necessity of manual 
labour he will grasp the essence of the conditio humana. Scholarly readers, 
on the other hand, would have no difficulties with intellectually understand- 
ing similar religious contents. However, private devotion has much to do with 
daily exercise and the practice of meditation. Images may also help the intel- 
lectuals in this respect, in the sense that they would sustain their meditations 
and make them more fruitful. 

Sometimes Schwarzenberg touches upon doctrines with a more abstract or 
even theoretical character, which would be more difficult for the uneducated. 
For example in emblem no. 30 Schwarzenberg teaches that wordly and sensual 
impressions are deceptive. Here again, the image or res significans plays an 
important role in the transmission of knowledge: it transfers the theoretical 
thought to the level of daily experience, namely the taste of food. The same 
goes for emblem no. 62: for the less educated readers, the sense of the coex- 
istence of good and evil might have been difficult to understand. The image 
which brings together res significantes as recognizable opposites — for exam- 
ple, lamb and wolf, angel and devil — could help in this respect. 

Another category of images or res significantes derives its power from the 
fact that the images arouse strong emotions. This goes, for example, for em- 
blems such as no. 9 (Abraham offering his son Isaac, 1534, fol. CIII r = CHI r), 
no. 24 (the beheading of Holophernes) [Figs. 61 and 62], no. 32 (suicide of Lu- 
cretia) [Fig. 59] and no. 37 (Wilhelm Tell shooting at his son) [Figs. 63 and 64]. 
The transmission of knowledge runs in these cases not so much via the lines 
of intellectual understanding, but via spiritual exercise. Of course, everybody 
knew that it was bad to comit adultery and that it was good to trust in God. 
But the important thing was mental exercise, and this was relevant for unedu- 
cated and learned readers alike. The image of the beheading of Holophernes 
would help them to meditate on the sententia: ‘Whoever remains constant in 
his faith, will never be abandoned by God’. The beheading of Holophernes is a 
constant proof that God helps the weak to defeat even the strongest, such as 
was demonstrated by the widow that beheaded a mighty general. 

Last but not least, speaking figures, types, or personifications also greatly 
help the less educated readers to understand religious thoughts and contents. 
First of all, they present the messages in a more vivid and personal way. In a 
sense, the images speak directly to the readers, and they will be more receptive 
because they are personally addressed. Moreover, types and characters that 
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belong to daily life will be familiar to them. If the readers recognize these fa- 
miliar types it may be easier for them to grasp more abstract religious doctrines 
and contents. This goes e.g. for the theoretical question about the priority of 
the vita contemplativa or the vita activa in emblem no. 64 (MS fol. 8or; 1534, fol. 
CXXXII v) [Fig. 70]. For less educated readers, this question may have sounded 
philosophical in a technical sense. But everybody knew, of course, what nuns 
and patrician ladies looked like, and in this way even the uneducated readers 
probably would have understood easily that the emblem was about those op- 
posite characters [Fig. 70]. In this way they probably would have been able to 
identify the words of the worldly lady (depicted in a balloon) as a reaction 
to the contemplative life of the nun. This means that the less educated readers 
would - even without being conscious of it — get involved in the theological 
discussion envisaged by Schwarzenberg. 
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CHAPTER 3 


A Printed Emblem Book before Alciato: Johann von 
Schwarzenberg's Emblematization of Cicero's 
De officiis as a Mirror of Political Virtue 


1 A Printed Emblem Book before Alciato's Emblematum Liber! 


Twelve days before the appearence of the Emblematum liber? ‘am xvi. tag 
februarii, Steiner printed a German translation of Cicero's philosophical trea- 
tise De officiis that was structured in a similar way as Alciato's book.? This 
work was again authored by Johann von Schwarzenberg who divided Cicero's 
text into a large number of small passages; each passage was equipped with 
a poem and a woodcut illustration. Cicero's text, in fact, was presented in a 
style and structure similar to that of Alciato's emblem book - which at that 
point must have been in its final stage of production. As a general rule, each 
"emblem" of De officiis starts (1) with a short German poem (mostly between 
two and six rhymed verses) with the dichotomous structure we have seen in 
Schwarzenberg's Memoriael der Tugent; the first part of the poem is usually 
dedicated to the res significans, the second to the res significata. (2) After the 
poem comes a woodcut illustration, then (3) a well-selected portion of De offi- 
ciis. In many cases the poem refers to the illustration (‘here one can see‘ ‘here it 


1 This chapter is based on the article "Illustrations as Commentary and Readers' Guid- 
ance. The Transformation of Cicero's De Officiis into a German Emblem Book by Johann 
von Schwarzenberg, Heinrich Steiner and Christian Egenolff (1517-1520; 1530/1; 1550)”, in 
Enenkel K.A.E. (ed.), Transformations of the Classics via Early Modern Commentaries Inter- 
sections 2 (Leiden — Boston: 2013) 167-260. The first two sections of this chapter are more 
or less repeated without changes; the other parts are thoroughly rewritten, restructured, 
reformulated, and augmented. Whereas the article of 2013 focussed on the role of the images, 
the present chapter follows a more broad approach. 

2 28 February 1531. Cf. colophon: 'Excusum Augustae Vindelicorum, per Heynrichum 
Steynerum, die 28. Februarii, anno MDXXXT’; Green H., Andrea Alciati and his Book of Em- 
blems. A Biographical and Bibliographical Study (New York: 1872) 116-119. 

3 Officia M«arci». T«ullii». C«iceronis». Ein Buoch so Marcus Tullius Cicero der Römer zuo sey- 
nem sune Marco. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen eynes wolund rechtleben- 
den Menschen in Latein geschriben, welchs auff begere Herren Johansen von Schwartzenbergs 
etc. verteütscht und volgens durch ine in zyerlicher Hochteütsch gebracht. Mit vil figuren unnd 
Teütschen Reymen gemeynem nutz zuo guot in Druck gegeben worden (Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner: 1531). Cf. Worstbrock FJ., Deutsche Antikenrezeption 1450-1550, 2 vols. (Boppard am 
Rhein: 1976), vol. 1, 50 (no. 139). 
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is demonstrated) ‘this X, ‘such Y; ‘this simile shows’). The almost simultaneous 
appearance of the German illustrated De officiis and Alciato’s Emblematum liber 
is no coincidence; the two publications were inspired by and designed accord- 
ing to more or less the same idea, and they were part of a distinctive publishing 
programme Steiner employed in those years. Both publications were very suc- 
cessful: Steiner iterated them in that same year and in those that followed. 
The Emblematum liber was printed once more in 1531, and further in 1532, 
1533, and 15347; the German illustrated De officiis was printed three times in 
1531,° and further one time in 1532,° 1533,” 1535,8 and 1537, two times in 1540,10 
and once more in 1545." It appears that with 10 registered editions, the German 
De officiis was even more successful than the Emblematum liber. It was printed 
a bit earlier, and its main production process took place some months earlier 
than that of the Emblematum liber. As can be seen from the date of Steiner's 
first preface to the German De officiis, it was almost ready by 1 August 1530.12 
That the De officiis came first was due to a number of reasons. An important 
one was that its production profited greatly from another publishing project 
Steiner embarked upon in those years, the edition of the German translation 
of Petrarch's treatise De remediis utriusque fortune, the Von der Artzney bay- 
der Glück, des guoten und widerwertigen |Fig. 71].? This work had been lav- 
ishly illustrated with 261 woodcuts by the so-called "Petrarch-Master"!^ and 


4 Cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 119-122 (nos. 3-6). 

5 1st ed.: 7 December 1531 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 139); 2nd ed.: 29 

April 1531 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 140); 3rd ed.: 7 December 1531 

(cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 141). The colophons of the editions provide 

the exact dates. For the editions, cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption 50—52 (nos. 

139-148); Degen J.F., Versuch einer vollstündigen Litteratur der deutschen Übersetzungen 

der Römer (Altenburg: 1794) 71-82; Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg (Berlin: 1905) 

371 (im Anhang, "Übersicht über die Drucke"). 

4th ed.: 3 August 1532 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 142). 

5th ed.: 1 October 1533 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 143). 

6th ed.:13 November 1535 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 144). 

7th ed.: 22 Novmber 1537 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 145). 

10 8th ed: 2 January 1540 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 146); gth ed.: 
13 December 1540 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 147). 

11 10th ed.: 3 November 1545 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 148). 

12 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. iii r (for the first preface, “Die erst 
vorred’, as a whole, see ibidem fols. ii r-iii v): Den ersten tag Augusti nach der gepurt 
unseres sáligmachers Jesu Christi, Tausent Fünffhundert und im dreyssigsten Jar’. 

13 Unnd wess sich ain yeder inn Gelück und unglück halten sol. Auss dem Lateinischen in das 
Teütsch gezogen. Mit künstlichen fyguren durchauss gantz lustig und schoen gezyeret |...], 
2 books (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1532). Facsimile edition by M. Lemmer (Leipzig: 
1984). 

14 For these illustrations and their relationship with Petrarch's text, see Scheidig W., 
Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters (Berlin: 1955); Raupp H.-J., "Die Illustrationen 
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although Von der Artzney bayder Glück appeared only in February 1532,55 
Steiner had the woodcuts at his disposal much earlier; they had been carved in 
1519/ 1520. The last illustration of the set shows (on the sarcophagus) the date 
1520.16 Steiner bought the Petrarch-Master's intriguing woodcuts from the 
Augsburg printer-publisher Sigmund Grimm (formerly Grimm and Wirsung), 
who had failed to print the book and finally went bankrupt in 1527.17 Whereas 
for the Emblematum liber some 100 new woodcuts were to be made,'8 for the 
German De officiis Heinrich Steiner used a large number of illustrations from 
the set of Von der Artzney bayder Glück. If one takes the first 20 emblematic 
images of the second book of De officiis as an example, about half of them 
belong to the Von der Artzney bayder Glück? In total, Steiner transferred 


zu Francesco Petrarca 'Von der Artzney bayder Glueck des guten und des widerwerti- 
gen’ (Augsburg 1532)’, Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch 45 (1984) 59-112; Enenkel K.A.E., “Der 
Petrarca des Petrarca-Meisters: Zum Text-Bild-Verhältnis in illustrierten De — Remediis- 
Ausgaben" in idem — Papy J. (eds.), Petrarch and his Readers in the Renaissance, Intersec- 
tions 6 (Leiden — Boston: 2006) 91-169; idem, “Pain as Persuasion: The Petrarch Master 
Interpreting Petrarch's De remediis", in idem - van Dijkhuizen J.F. (eds.), The Sense of 
Suffering. Constructions of Physical Pain in Early Modern Culture, Intersections 12 
(Leiden — Boston: 2008) (2008) 91-164; idem, "Der Zusammenprall frühneuzeitlicher 
Weisheitssysteme in Wort und Bild: Die Augsburger Ausgabe von Petrarcas Glücksbuch 
(De remediis utriusque fortune)”, in Coincidentia. Zeitschrift für Europäische Geistesge- 
schichte 2/1 (2011) 91-125; Michel P., “Transformation und Augmentation bei Petrarca und 
seinem Meister”, in Schierbaum M. (ed.), Enzyklopädistik 1550-1650. Typen und Transfor- 
mation von Wissenspeichern und Medialisierungen des Wissens (Berlin: 2009) 349-377; 
Fraenger W., Altdeutsches Bilderbuch. Hans Weiditz und Sebastian Brant (Leipzig: 1930); 
Lanckoronska M. Gräfin von., “Der Petrarcameister. Eine vorläufige Mitteilung”, Guten- 
berg-Jahrbuch 27 (1952) 11-120; eadem, “Der Petrarcameister und die Reformation’, Impri- 
matur 11 (1952-1953) 162-174; eadem, “Die Burgkmair-Werkstatt und der Petrarcameister’, 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 29 (1954) 171-180; Lemmer M., “Nachwort”, in Petrarca Francesco, Von 
der Artzney |...] 181-209. 

15 Von der Artzney bayder Glück, book 11, fol. CLXXVIII r: ‘Gedruckt und volendet in der 
Keyserlichen statt Augspurg, durch Heynrichen Steyner, Am IX. tag februarii im jar 
M.D.XXXIT. 

16 Ibidem fol. CLXXVI r. 

17 Reske Ch., Buchdrucker des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts im deutschen Sprachgebiet (Wies- 
baden: 2007), art. “Heinrich Steiner" 34-35; and “Marx Wirsung" "Sigmund Grimm’, and 
"Simprecht Ruff’, all on 33-34; Schottenloher K., “Der Augsburger Verleger Sigmund 
Grimm und sein Geschäftszusammenbruch im Oktober 1927”, Der Sammler 11 (1921) 
344-345; Künast HJ., “Sigmund Grimm und Marx Wirsung (Simprecht Ruff), 1517-1527”, 
in Gier H. — Janota J. (eds.), Augsburger Buchdruck und Verlagswesen von den Anfängen 
bis zur Gegenwart (Augsburg: 1997) 1218; Künast H.J., “Heinrich Steiner, 1522-1547”, ibidem 
1220. 

18 Inthe end, 97 woodcut illustrations were made. Cf. Cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 116. 

19 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen 1. woodcut fol. XLI r = Artzney 1, 45; 5. 
woodcut fol. XLIII v = Artzney 1, 82; 7. woodcut fol. XLIV v = Artzney 11, 102; 10. woodcut 
fol. XLVII r = Artzney 1, 70; 11. woodcut fol. XLVIII r = Artzney 1, 85; 15. woodcut fol. L v = 
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FIGURE 71 Title page of Petrarch, Von der Artzney bayder Glück [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner: 1532) 
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some 35 woodcuts from the German De remediis to the German De officiis. 
Moreover, he also took over some woodcuts from other already existing sets 
of illustrations he had in stock, such as that of the German translation of 
Petrarch’s De rebus memorandis or Rerum memorandarum libri.2° 


2 The Genesis of the Emblematic De officiis 


The idea to have the emblematic German De officiis illustrated goes back to 
Freiherr Johann von Schwarzenberg (1463-1528)?! [Fig. 72] and dates back 
to well before 1520. Johann von Schwarzenberg initiated the translation, re- 
worked it, and had it edited by a humanist scholar who worked in Bamberg, 
Lorenz Behaim,?? and he was also the person who selected (or designed) the 
“emblematic” passages, composed the poems that introduce each “emblem’, 
and had the whole work illustrated in manuscript. First, a new translation 
from the Latin was made by Schwarzenberg's chaplain, Johann Neuber; then, 
Schwarzenberg reworked the text freely: he changed the construction of sen- 
tences, he deleted and added words, and sometimes even sentences or pas- 
sages. Schwarzenberg did not translate the Latin text anew (he did not master 
the Latin), but he considerd it as his task to edit and to reformulate the German 
text. He also changed the language into Frankish ‘Hoffdeutsch’.?3 In this way, 


Artzney 1, 67; 16. woodcut fol. LI v = Artzney 1, 21; 17. woodcut fol. LII r = Artzney I, 79; 18. 
woodcut fol. LIII r = Artzney II, 13. 

20 De rebus memorandis. Gedenckbuoch Aller der Handlungen, die sich fürtreffenlich vonn 
anbegind der Welt wunderbarlich begeben und zuogetragen haben, wirdig und werdt, dass 
inn ewig zeyt nymmermer inn vergess gestellt [...] Gantz new, lustig, lieblich, allen Stánden 
und menschen hoch nutzlich unnd noth zuo wissenn An den tag gebracht unnd verteütschet 
durch Magistrum Stephanum Vigilium (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1541). This set consists 
of 14 illustrations; among others, Steiner used the illustration of the title page of De rebus 
memorandis and the illustration of Rerum memorandarum 111, 31-32 (1531, fol. XLI r) in 
the German De officiis as the first image for the third book (fol. Lx111 r). Part of the illustra- 
tion of De rebus memorandis, however, belonged to the Petrarch-Master's De remediis set. 

21 For Johann von Schwarzenberg cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg, for the 
German translations of Cicero's works esp. 288-304; Radbruch, “Verdeutschter Cicero"; 
Hamm, “Der Teütsch Cicero”. Deutsch, “Schwarzenberg, Johann Freiherr von Schwarzen- 
berg und Hohenlandsberg"; Neff, "Schwarzenberg und Hohenlandsberg, Johann Freiherr 
zu’; Glier, "Johann von Schwarzenberg”. 

22 _ Behaim was not happy with the 'inglorious' job. Cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzen- 
berg 291-292. The letter in which Behaim complains about it dates from 3 September 1517. 
For Behaim cf. Pilz K., art. “Behaim, Lorenz”, in Neue Deutsche Biographie 1 (1953) 749. 

23 For this process cf. also Hamm, ,Der Teütsch Cicero" 260-261. 
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FIGURE 72 Portrait of Johann von Schwarzenberg, ascribed to Albrecht Dürer. In the 
German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen |...] 
(Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), verso of the title page. http://daten.digitale 
-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo1/bsbooo10109/images/index.html?seite-oo001&l-de 
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Cicero's text was sometimes considerably altered.?^ Schwarzenberg consid- 
ered it of the utmost importance to avoid the impression of clumsy “verbatim” 
translations; the translation should always be ‘von synnen zu synnen, unnd nit 
von worten zuo worten, as the second preface of De officiis states,?* and as it is 
stressed in the paratexts to all translations issued by Schwarzenberg. Of course, 
it was already Neuber's task to translate ‘von synnen zu synnen’, but even more 
so, this was always Schwarzenberg's principle when editing a text. 

Neuber's translation and Schwarzenberg's revision must have been finished 
before the beginning of September 1517, the time Lorenz Behaim complained 
about his task.?6 Behaim was not only little eager to execute that “hell of a job", 
but he had a lot of difficulty with Schwarzenberg's method of revision, and 
with both Schwarzenberg's and Neuber's lack of classical scholarship. He says 
that in their translation one mistake provokes the other. Schwarzenberg had 
transferred a German translation into another text, and it was his (Behaim's) 
hopeless task to translate the profoundly rewritten German translation into 
yet a third German version.?” But Behaim did what he was asked to do, and he 
certainly prevented both Neuber and Schwarzenberg from making a couple of 
errors. Anyway, by 1520 everything was ready. As Steiner says (in the first pref- 
ace to De officiis, dating from August 1530), Schwarzenberg had given 'the trans- 
lation in print, together with his accompanying verses and the illustrations, 10 
years ago’.28 The second preface draws exactly the same picture of the work's 
genesis.?? We must conclude that in 1520 Schwarzenberg gave the manuscript, 
furnished with illustrations, to a thus far unknown printer/publisher. It is clear 


24 For particuliarities of the translations cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 296 ff. 
Scheel considers it 'hóchstwahrscheinlich, dass Schwarzenberg selbst bei seiner Überar- 
beitung so gebessert hat, dass ein Zusammenhang mit dem lateinischen Texte ganz ver- 
loren ging’ (301). 

25 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. iii v. 

26 Herrmann, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 50-51. 

27 Behaim: ‘Cepi quandam duram provinciam revidendi translationem Ciceronis Officiorum 
de todesco in todescum, i.e. de malo in peius, quia video errorem parere errorem. Nam 
utrobique aliquando non sequuntur non modo textum, sed ne sensum quidem textus. Et 
sic quasi tertiam facio todescam’. 

28 Von den tugentsamen ámptern und zuogehörungen fol. ii v: 'Dergestalt das Buoch mit 
sampt den fyguren und teütschen reymen (welche er selbst angeben und gedicht) vor 
zehen jaren zuo trucken geben' (emphasis mine). 

29 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. iii v: ‘das obgemelt lateinisch Ci- 
ceronisch buoch [...] vertéuscht hat [Johann von Schwarzenberg], dem auch von merer 
und besserer merckung und beheltigkeyt wegen etlich fyguren unt téutsche versleyn, wie 
darynn funden wirt, zuogesetzt seind. Das alles vollendet warde im jar als man nach der ge- 
burt Christi unsers sáligmachers zelet fünffzehen hundert und im Zweyntzigsten' (emphases 
mine). 
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that the images were manuscript illustrations (drawings, coloured drawings, 
or miniature paintings), and Schwarzenberg asked the publisher to have them 
turned into woodcuts. Very probably, the well-to-do nobleman S. was also will- 
ing to assume the costs for the woodcuts. 

So far, we do not know why the publishing process took so long, and why the 
publisher did not succeed in carrying out what Schwarzenberg had request- 
ed. Johann von Schwarzenberg did not live to see his book appear; he died on 
u October 1528. For a number of reasons I believe that the publisher that failed 
to print the German De officiis was the Augsburg company Sigmund Grimm 
and Marx Wirsung. First, there is a striking parallelism between the printing 
history of the German De remediis and that of the German De officiis, in which 
the same dates are involved. In both cases, the manuscripts were ready in 1520; 
and in both cases, the works appeared only after 1530 and at the Officina of 
Heinrich Steiner - who had bought woodcuts and other printing material from 
Grimm. And it is the history of the publishing company Grimm and Wirsung?® 
that explains why the process took so long, and why it failed in the end. The 
company was active between 1517 and 1521 (21 December); shortly after 21 De- 
cember Marx Wirsung, who had mainly financed the Officina, died. Wirsung's 
widow, Agathe, and his son were not interested in continuing the enterprise, 
and they withdrew their capital. This brought Grimm into heavy financial dif- 
ficulties; he partly changed the publishing programme and partly was forced 
to reduce it. It seems that in the years to come Grimm was less and less able to 
execute expensive and demanding projects, such as the printing of lavishly il- 
lustrated books. The last book published by Grimm appeared in January 1525. 
Already by 1525 he was unable to pay his debts; finally — as late as October 
1527 — he officially was declared bankrupt, and had to sell his houses and his 
Officina. 

IthinkthatSchwarzenberg gave the De officiis manuscript to Grimm because 
he was in close contact with him and had already offered him another manu- 
script to be published — his translation of Cicero's De senectute. This transla- 
tion was finished in manuscript form in the same year as De officiis (1517).?! As 
with De officiis, a first translation had been made by Johann Neuber, which 
was reworked by Schwarzenberg. Finally, Schwarzenberg had it corrected by 


30 Cf. Reske, Buchdrucker des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts im deutschen Sprachgebiet 33-34; 
Schottenloher, “Grimm und sein Geschaftszusammenbruch’; Künast, “Sigmund Grimm 
und Marx Wirsung (Simprecht Ruff), 1517-1527”. 

31 Scheel, however, thinks that the De senectute translation was made later than 1517 (Johann 
Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 293). 
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Ulrich von Hutten, and added five illustrations.?? Probably because this book 
project was less demanding (the text was much shorter — only 22 folia, and 


there were only 5 woodcuts required), Grimm succeeded with this project: he 


had it printed in 1522.33 According to Róttinger, the illustrations were made 


by Hans Weiditz.?^ In this case the drawings must have been finished by 1521, 


the date Weiditz left Augsburg for Strassburg. Schwarzenberg's translation 


of yet another work of Cicero, De amicitia, appeared in 1522.35 The preface of 


the original edition and its date are preserved,°® although no copy seems to 


survive.?? Probably, this work was also published by Sigmund Grimm. Like the 


De senectute translation, it was a only small work;?? and it seems that it was 


not accompanied by illustrations.?? Scheel thinks that the first Cicero transla- 


tion made by Neuber and Schwarzenberg was De officiis,#° but it seems more 


plausible that the De senectute and the De amicita came first. In the De officiis 


translation, both the technique and the paratextual equipment are much more 


sophisticated.^! 


32 


33 


34 
35 


36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


For the history of the genesis of the work cf. the preface in the first edition (as following 
footnote) fol. 111 r, and Johann von Schwarzenberg, Teütsch Cicero (Augsburg, Heinrich 
Steiner: 1534) fol. XXII v. 

Johann von Schwarzenberg, Des hochberuempten Marci Tullii Ciceronis buechlein von dem 
Alter, dürch herr Johan Neüber, Caplan zuo Schwartzenberg usz dem latein inn Teütsch 
gebracht. [...] Getruckt in der Kayserlichen stat Augspurg in kosten unnd verlegung Sigis- 
mundi Grymm [...] 1522 (Augsburg, Sigmund Grimm: 1522). Cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Anti- 
kenrezeption no. 154. 

Róttinger H., Hans Weiditz, der Petrarca-Meister (Straßburg: 1904) 87, no. 44. 

Cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 294; Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption 
no. 162 (163 ff.): ‘Scheel S. 294 nimmt einen Einzeldruck von 1522 an; dieser lässt sich indes 
nicht nachweisen‘. 

von Schwarzenberg, Teütsch Cicero fol. «Lxv»r. For the date ibidem: ‘[...] Amen. Und ist 
dise verteütschng also got zuo lob und umm besserung willen der menschen volent wor- 
den. Im jar als man nach unsers säligmachers gepurt fünffzehenhundert und zwey und 
zweintzig jar zelet* 

Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 294. 

In the Teütsch Cicero fols. «LXv»r-LXXIX v. 

In the Teütsch Cicero, anyway, there are no traces of illustrations. 

Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 293-294. 

The paratextual equipment stayed the same in Steiner's editions in Der Teütsch Cicero, |... | 
Gedruckt und volendet in der Kayserlichen stat Augspurg |...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 
1534; 1535 [three times]; 1540 [two times]; 1545). 1st ed.: 20 January 1534 (cf. Worstbrock, 
Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 163); 2nd ed.: 2 January 1535 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche An- 
tikenrezeption no. 164); ard ed.: 4 March 1535 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption 
no. 165); 4th ed. 2 June 1535 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 166); 5th ed. 
2 January 1540 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 167); 6th ed.: 13 December 
1540 (cf. Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 168); 7th ed.: 3 November 1545 (cf. 
Worstbrock, Deutsche Antikenrezeption no. 169). 
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But what happened with the De officiis translation? When Grimm under- 
stood that he was no longer able to publish books (sometime between his 
financial collapse in spring 1525 and his bankruptcy in 1527), he must have 
returned the manuscript to Schwarzenberg, who did not succeed in finding 
another publisher until his death on 21 October 1528. It is likely that in 1529 
or early 1530, a relative of Schwarzenberg brought the manuscript to Heinrich 
Steiner to have it printed in the nobleman's memory.? This manuscript must 
have been Schwarzenberg's original, furnished with manuscript illustrations 
(miniatures or drawings, maybe watercoloured). Since the manuscript disap- 
peared, one cannot say with certainty how many illustrations it contained. 
But, as one can see from the German verses, all of the emblematic chapters in 
Steiner's edition had already been designed by Schwarzenberg. Thus, it seems 
likely that Schwarzenberg already had in his manuscript each “emblem” ac- 
companied by an illustration. Of course, the Augsburg publisher could have 
given the manuscript to a woodcutter or “Holzschneider” to manufacture new 
blocks for all of the illustrations. This, however, would have been very expen- 
sive and would have taken quite some time, since some 100 new woodcuts 
were required. The efficient Steiner had a better idea. He decided to use a con- 
siderable number of illustrations from the Von der Artzney bayder Glück set 
(some 35), as well as others from the stock of woodcuts he possessed. Only for 
the remaining chapters did he order new woodcuts. From a close analysis it 
appears that a number of illustrations were certainly made especially for the 
German De officiis.*? Concerning the new woodcut illustrations, it seems likely 
that the majority of them were carved after the example of the ones in Schwar- 
zenberg's manuscript. 

Thus, we get a mixed picture with regard to the question of who was respon- 
sible for the illustrations in the German De officiis. For the recycled images, 
Heinrich Steiner was the only person responsible; for the new ones, it was pri- 
marily Johann von Schwarzenberg (who had them designed), and secondarily 
Steiner (who ordered the woodcuts). In his monograph on the Petrarch-Mas- 
ter, Scheidig tended to overestimate the "originality" of the De officiis illustra- 
tions made by the Petrarch-Master: he thought that some of the woodcuts in 
Von der Artzney bayder Glück were originally made for the German De officüs.** 
Close analysis, however, proves that this is implausible.*° In fact, it was always 


42 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. iii r. 

43 Cf. infra. 

44 Scheidig, Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters, for example, 305, for the illustration 
belonging to Von der Artzney bayder Glück 11, 102. 

45 See below. 
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vice versa: the already existing Artzney illustrations were used in De officiis. 
Although the Von der Artzney bayder Glück had not yet appeared, we can speak 
of a secondary use of its images in De officiis. 

Steiner gave Schwarzenberg all of the credit for being the author — on the 
title page and in the two prefaces. Moreover, he had Schwarzenberg's portrait 
printed on the verso of the title page [Fig. 72].^9 Thus, from the beginning of 
the book the reader was invited to accept Schwarzenberg as the main author 
of the emblematic De officiis. Already before 15124” Schwarzenberg had com- 
pleted another emblem book which was discussed in chapter 1, the Memorial 
[...] der Tugent. 


3 The Transformation of De officiis into an Emblematic and Christian 
Mirror of Princes 


How was Cicero’s De officiis transformed into an “emblem book”? How did the 
poems and images function as means of transmission of knowledge? How did 
they guide the reception by the 16th-century German audience? In my opin- 
ion, the importance of both the poems and images was considerable: to a large 
extent, they determined the way in which the work was used and understood. 
Already the subdivision of the book into about 100 separate “emblems” altered 
the manner of reading: no longer subject to “linear reading’, the emblematic 
Cicero could be consulted in a fragmentary, random, and ad hoc manner, i.e. 
per “emblem”. The reader could open the work somewhere at random, medi- 
tate on certain emblematic units, and put it aside. Also, it is important to no- 
tice that the poems and the images always come first. So it seems plausible that 
these parts of the “emblem” somehow prepared and influenced the reading of 
Cicero's prose text. 

In Schwarzenberg's and Steiner's opinion, De officiis had a high value for the 
moral education of German readers. They presented it as a *mirror of virtue" 
fabricated for ‘the common good’ ('gemeyns nutz’) and ‘the moral improvement 
of the German nation’ (‘und besserung willen Téutscher Nation').^? The usage 
of the De officiis was envisioned as an exercise in virtue; the reader was sup- 


46 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. «i»v. 

47 Cf. Glier I., art. "Johann von Schwarzenberg’, in Verfasserlexikon 1v (1983) (cols. 737-742) 
col. 739. 

48  Asone can find in the second preface, see Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörun- 
gen fol. iii v. Steiner too demonstratively claimed that he printed the German De officiis 
for the ‘common good. See the title page of his editions: ‘gemeynem nutz zuo guot in Druck 
gegeben worden' (emphasis mine). 
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posed ‘to exercise good behaviour and avoid all sins and moral shortcomings’ 
(‘zuo übung des guoten und vermeydung aller sunde und laster').^? This means 
that Schwarzenberg's interpretation also had a considerable religious aspect. 
In a sense, he turned Cicero's De officiis into a Christian manual of virtue. This 
appears from his emblematic poems, the glosses he added to Cicero's text,5° 
and the images. In order to turn De officiis — written, after all, by a pagan au- 
thor - into an ethical manual for Christians Schwarzenberg sometimes used his 
emblematic poems, sometimes both the images and the poems, sometimes ad- 
ditionally glosses. In his poems, he frequently adresses his advice to a 'frum(m)' 
or frumme man’, by which he means a good Christian?! In some emblems, 
Schwarzenberg identifies values from antiquity with Christian virtues, as in the 
case of hospitality.52 A good Christian would be anybody of Schwarzenberg's 
readers, although he has especially readers in mind that would be potential 
politicians, i.e. patricians and noblemen. 

A telling example is emblem 11, 12, which processes De officiis 11, 37-38.°? 
Cicero discusses in this passage the preconditions of the goodwill and love of 
the people, who will only support a politician they admire, honour, and trust. 
Cicero tries to work out how a politician can generate admiration (admira- 
tio), trust, fame, and reputation ( fama, gloria). He explains that the majority 
of the people are guided by sensual impressions, such as lust and pain, and 
emotions, such as fear of losing their life or their wealth.5* Therefore, they will 


49 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. iii v. 

50 _InCicero’s prose text Schwarzenberg inserted glosses between square brackets and 'g' and 
"t (‘g[...]t’): ‘gl indicates that a gloss (‘glossa’) begins, and ‘Jt that the gloss ends and the 
'textus' goes on again. These annotations were in principle meant to help the vernacu- 
lar reader better understand Cicero's text. In the case of allusions or obscure wording, 
the glosses would clarify what Cicero meant. At times, some scholarly knowledge was 
required for the proper understanding of the text — for example, when Cicero implies that 
his readers would know certain historical facts, philosophical dogmas, or literary works. 
Schwarzenberg, who was well aware that this was not the case with his intended ver- 
nacular audience, supplied the necessary information in his glosses. For these glosses, cf. 
Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 302—304. 

51 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XXXII r: ‘Vil guots der frum mit 
redden stifft [...]’; fol. XXXIII r; fol. XL v and LXIII r: the one who does not understand 
that honesty and utility are connected lacks 'frumbkeyt'; fol. L r ‘[...] Ein frummer mensch 
soll also sein/ Wie er das gibt den leuten schein’; fol. L1 v: '[...] Ein Junger wirt leycht laster 
frey,/ Der frummen leüten wonet bey’. 

52 Ibidem fol. Lv1 v. 

53 Ibidem fol. xLvın v. See below. 

54 Cicero, De officiis 11, 37: ‘For the sensual pleasures, the most seductive mistresses, turn 
the hearts of the greater part of humanity away from virtue; and when the fiery trial of 
painful afflictions draws near, most people are terrified beyond measure. Life and death, 
wealth and want affect all men most powerfully’. Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De 
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admire greatly a man who is not influenced by those things, who despises lust 
(voluptates) and pain (dolores).55 Cicero's ideal politician here in fact has the 
features of the Stoic sage, which goes back to the main source of De officiis, 
the treatise of the Stoic Panaetius. De officiis 11 is dedicated to the most ideal 
virtue of this ideal Stoic politician, justice (iustitia). This virtue can be achieved 
only by a man who despises lust and pain, and the emotions that are connect- 
ed to sensual matters. Only this man will gain real fame and glory. Cicero works 
here with notions that are not particularly Christian: e.g. the condemnation of 
the emotions, the importance of reputation, and earthly fame and glory. The 
last two categories would be dismissed by Christians as vanity, and reputation 
would be disregarded as something irrelevant to real virtue. 

The poem and image, written and invented by Schwarzenberg,°® adapt Ci- 
cero's text to Christian values and to a mirror of princes. Schwarzenberg must 
have understood that for his intended readership — German potential politi- 
cians — Cicero's thoughts were partly difficult to understand, partly less rel- 
evant. Schwarzenberg departed from the principle of nobility, and he was not 
very interested in means of gaining popular votes. So he totally ignored the 
important categories of "reputation", “fame”, and “glory”. Schwarzenberg's em- 
blematic poem directly refers to the image he designed, and in fact makes sense 
only in connection with this image. ‘Solche bandt’ (‘such ropes’ or ‘bonds’) ad- 
dresses the bonds depicted in the image, and furthermore the poem classifies 
the image as a simile (‘gleychnus’) [Fig. 73]: ‘Wer sich lest halten solche bandt,/ 
Die dyse gleychnus macht bekant,/ Im rechten weg hat nit bestandt' (‘Who lets 
himself be held by such bonds/ Which are indicated in this simile,/ Will not be 
able to keep the right [straight] path"). 

Forhis inventio of the image [Fig. 73] Schwarzenberg identified the politician 
as a medieval knight in full armour and with an impressive plume of feathers. 
The knight, a representative of the nobility, is obviously not interested in gain- 
ing a reputation among the people, but he strives for true virtue. Schwarzen- 
berg makes it clear in the image that the virtue indicated is a Christian one: the 


Officiis. With An English Translation by Walter Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913), 
with alterations. 

55 Ibidem: 'But when men, with a spirit great and exalted, can look down upon such out- 
ward circumstances, whether prosperous or adverse, and when some noble and virtuous 
purpose, presented to their minds, converts them wholly to itself and carries them away 
in its pursuit, who then could fail to admire in them the splendour and beauty of vir- 
tue?' Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation by Walter 
Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 

56 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XLv111 v. Steiner’s woodcut was 
made especially for this emblem, which means that the inventio of the image in all prob- 
ability goes back to Schwarzenberg himself. 
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FIGURE 73 The virtuous man on his way to heaven. Emblem 11, 12 of the German 
De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ámptern und zuogehörungen |...] 
(Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), fol. XLvi11 v. Detail. http://daten 
-digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo1/bsbooo10109/images/index.html? 
seite-oooo1&l-de 
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knight's goal is to enter heaven. This is shown in the simile: he is climbing stairs 
to heaven, where Christ is sitting on his throne, accompanied by his mother, 
Mary, and St. Peter. The knight's journey to heaven is already well under way; 
however, he is held back by four figures who try to draw him down with ropes. 
These are the 'bandt' mentioned in the poem. These four figures are allegori- 
cal personifications, as is indicated in a subscriptio: Poverty (Armuot), Illness 
(Kranckheyt), Lust (Wollust), and Death (Tod). Poverty is represented by an 
old man in rags, Illness by a naked old man with pustules all over his body, 
Lust by a young woman, and Death by the traditional skeleton with feathers 
on his head. 

Through his poem and image Schwarzenberg has transformed Cicero's text 
into something else with a remarkably different meaning and message. The 
good politician's goal is not to obtain a political office and to exert his power, 
but to enter Christian heaven. Sensual pleasures are condemned now not from 
a Stoic perspective, but from a Christian one, namely as sins. It is no coinci- 
dence that Schwarzenberg had designed the young woman as being naked, 
thus suggesting that she intends to seduce a man. Schwarzenberg has deliber- 
ately construed personifications with an eye to his readership. It is likely that 
not all of them would have understood the Stoic debate on the emotions. But 
they would certainly recognize Schwarzenberg's personifications, which was 
all the more easy because their names were indicated in the subscriptio. Unlike 
Schwarzenberg, Cicero did not use the singular (voluptas; dolor), but the plurals 
'voluptates' and ‘dolores’. Furthermore, Schwarzenberg reduced Cicero's vari- 
ous and manifold ‘voluptates’ — which include all kinds of sensual pleasures — 
to sexual pleasure only, and then he identified it with the sin of ‘Wollust’: the 
naked young woman, a prostitute, is in fact the personification of the deadly 
sin Luxuria. Also, Schwarzenberg excluded from his emblem the virtue of jus- 
tice, maybe because this virtue is directed very much toward earthly matters, 
whereas he - via the depiction of the Christian heaven — made the emblem’s 
message transcendental. For the reader who is guided by the poem and the 
image, the message is: the nobleman who becomes a slave to lust, who is at- 
tached to worldly things, and who is afraid of illness and death will not enter 
heaven. Therefore, one should avoid lust and not be afraid of illness and death. 

The simile (‘gleychnus’) was in this case invented solely by Schwarzenberg. 
In other cases, Schwarzenberg derived his similes or res significantes from Ci- 
cero's text, such as in the case of the emblem of the foster father?" The first 
part of the poem is dedicated to the res significans, the disgraceful behaviour 
of a foster father who steals the money of the child entrusted to him. The 


57 Ibidem fol. xx v. 
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second part of the poem explains the res significata, the meaning of res signifi- 
cans/image - the politician who misuses his power against the common good 
(‘gemeynen nutz’) through following only his personal interests: 


Als boefslich solcher vormundt thuot,/ Der stylt von seynes pflegkinds 
guot,/ 
Nit minder, du regierer, strauchst,/ So du gemeynen nutz myßbrauchst.® 


As wickedly as such a foster father/ that steals money of the child en- 
trusted to him,/ 
You go astray, governor, who misuses the common good. 


The woodcut is meant to depict a bad foster father, apparently the fat patrician 
with the money on his table [Fig. 74], but the scene is not very clear, because it 
is one of Steiner's recycled images. Anyway, from the poem which refers direct- 
ly to the image (‘solcher vormundt it becomes clear that on Schwarzenbergs' 
original image a foster father was depicted. Schwarzenberg got the idea from 
Cicero's text which compared the care for a foster child (tutela) with the care 
for the state (procuratio rei publicae).59 Schwarzenberg chose Cicero's sentence 
with this comparison as the relevant prose text belonging to the image: 


Wann gleicherweiß als den Vormündern mit den befohlnen guetern 
ihren Pflegkindernn unnd nit ihn selbst zunutz zu handlen gebueret, also 
sol auch die gemeyn Regierung zu gemeynem und nit zu des Regierers 
nutz geschehen.®° 


With this comparison Cicero illustrates Plato’s advice that governers must di- 
rect their behaviour always to the common good, not to their own interests. 
Schwarzenberg comments on this advice in a gloss in which he addresses his 
Christian readership and proposes that they imitate the integrity put to the 
fore by the pagan Cicero, in a Christian way and in the form of an “ex minore 
ad maiorem" argument: 


Fürwar es ist sich nitt kleyn sonnder auff das hóchst zuo verwundern 
und davon zuo bessern, das der genannt Cicero unnd anndere frumme 


58 Ibidem fol. xx v. 

59 De officiis 1, 85. 

60 Ibidem: ‘Ut enim tutela, sic procuratio rei publicae ad eorum utilitatem, qui commissi 
sunt, non ad eorum, quibus commissa est, gerenda est’. 
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FIGURE 74 A bad foster father. Emblem of the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen 


61 


ümptern und zuogehörungen |...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), fol. xx v. 
Detail. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo1/bsbooo10109/images/ 
index.html?seite=00001&1=de 


heydenn gerechtigkeyt unnd tugennt hoeher dan ir lebenn und alle zeitli- 
che anfechtung gewegenn habenn. Gott verleyhe und gebe, das wir Chris- 
ten im liecht unnsers warenn glaubenns der geleychenn auch thuon, unnd 
dadurch nicht allainn yrdische, sondern auch ewige himlische ere 
unnd belonnung erlangenn.®! 


In truth, it is very important to admire the fact that Cicero and other 
pious pagans held justice and virtue in higher esteem than their life and 
all wordly temptations. This should stimulate us to better our lives. God 
may give that we Christians shall do the same in the light of our true be- 
lief, and shall gain for it eternal reward and honour. 


Ibidem fol. xx1 r. 
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The function of the poems and the images was complex and manifold. They 
prepared the reader's interpretation of Cicero's text and guided it in a certain 
direction; they helped him to understand the philosophical text - even though 
intellectually he was a layman - and to locate its meaning in the cultural and 
ideological context of the early 16th century; sometimes the images initiated a 
separate meditation, in connection with the emblematic poems; and of course, 
the images played an important role in the process of internalizing the moral, 
political, and religious messages of the singular emblems. For our analysis we 
have a closer look at the second book of De officiis. 


34 The Methods of Philosophy: Scepticism and Normative Idealism 
Schwarzenberg constructed for book 11 of De officiis two introductory emblems 
for which he used Cicero's preface.9? They are of special interest because they 
deal with the method and the principles of philosophical argument. In the 
second part of his preface, Cicero reflected on his philosophical method in De 
officiis and defended himself against the accusation that in the present work 
he would totally forget his philosophical identity as an adherent of the Platonic 
Academy, which aimed to argue in a sceptical way — i.e. to present arguments 
pro and contra while suspending (or withholding from) a definitive (personal) 
judgement. Instead, in De officiis Cicero comes with idealistic moral advice and 
clear-cut normative rules, and many times he bluntly tells people what to do.53 
Cicero argues that the one does not exclude the other, and that in De officiis he 
will act as a kind of mitigated sceptic.®* For this goal he seems to reformulate 
the position of the sceptical Academy, introducing the philosophical concepts 
of probability and improbability: 


But I wish that they (i.e. the critical readers) had a proper understand- 
ing of our (dogmatic) position. For we Academicians are not men whose 
minds wander in uncertainty and never know what principles to adopt. 
For what sort of mental habit, or rather what sort of life would that be 
which should dispense with all rules for reasoning or even for living? Not 
so with us; but, as other schools maintain that some things are certain, 
others uncertain, we, differing with them, say that some things are prob- 
able, others improbable. [8] What, then, is to hinder me from accept- 
ing what seems to me to be probable, while rejecting what seems to be 
improbable, and from shunning the presumption of dogmatism, while 


62 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XL r-v. 
63 De officiis 11, 7-8. 
64 Ibidem. 
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keeping clear of that recklessness of assertion which is as far as possible 
removed from true wisdom? And as to the fact that our school argues 
against everything, that is only because we could not get a clear view of 
what is “probable,” unless a comparative estimate were made of all the 
arguments on both sides.95 


Schwarzenberg was not convinced that this type of theoretical discussion 
would be an educative one for his German readership. Instead of presenting 
the core of Cicero's argument as an emblem, Schwarzenberg turned it into 
something quite different: he construed an emblem in praise of arguing pro 
and contra as the best philosophical method of finding out ‘the truth’: 


Durch widerwertig argument/ Wirt wars und unwars recht erkent. 
Through arguing pro and contra/ One discerns the truth from falshood.96 


In doing so, he upends not only Cicero's argument in the preface, but the phi- 
losophical approach of De officiis in general. The way in which Schwarzenberg 
defines the method of arguing pro and contra already shows that he misun- 
derstood the sceptical approach Cicero discusses in the preface of the second 
book. A sceptic would never maintain that he was able to 'discern the truth 
from falshood’ In fact, Cicero only maintained that he wished to discern 'prob- 
able' from 'improbable' things. 

Schwarzenberg's main goal was not only to explain Cicero's thoughts as 
faithfully as possible, but to teach his German readership — which, of course, 
did not primarily consist of scholars or very learned men - the basics of philo- 
sophical and political thinking. Sixteenth-century scholars would have been 
well acquainted with the method of arguing pro and contra; in fact, in the 16th 
century this was a school exercise in rhetoric, as it had been in Cicero's time. 
Laypeople, however, were not really acquainted with arguing pro and contra. 
For them, to understand this method could be an important source of intel- 
lectual progress. That is why Schwarzenberg, maybe surprisingly to us, spelled 
it out in Cicero's prose text: 


65 De officiis 11, 7-8. Translation by M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation 
by Walter Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 
66 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XL r. 
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[...] den Philosophis Academicis [...] die alle ding auff bede ort,/ das die 
also, und nit also sein,/ disputieren und zweifflich machen/ und woellen, 
das man nichts gewißlich wissen müge |... ].57 


These words are not Cicero's but Schwarzenberg's alone, and with his didactic 
goal in mind, he changed the direction and meaning of Cicero's text. 

The woodcut pictura |Fig. 75], this time chosen by Steiner, was meant to 
underpin Schwarzenberg's didactic message, i.e. that to argue pro and contra 
is the best philosophical method for finding the truth. The image "translates" 
Cicero's text for the German audience by locating it in contemporary soci- 
ety and culture. It displays a ceremony that was recognizable to 16th-century 
readers: the promotion of a university student as a doctor after a successful 
exam, the disputatio. In the disputatio, the candidate defended a certain thesis 
against a number of opponents, in front of a jury of professores and doctores. 
In the image, a university professor (in the centre, standing next to his cathe- 
dra) decorates a successful candidate with the insignia of his new dignity - the 
doctor's beret and the doctor's ring. On the side walls of the room one can see 
the jury of university professors and doctores. The identification of the philo- 
sophical method of arguing pro and contra in the image with the contempo- 
rary doctorate ceremony persuades the reader that this method is very reward- 
ing: the person who exercises it not only gets to know the truth, but achieves a 
respectable status. 

Although the image seems to fit Schwarzenberg's interpretation quite well, 
it was originally not made for the German De officiis. It was designed by the 
Petrarch-Master as an illustration to De remediis chapter 1, 45, “De magisterio", 
or, in the German translation, "Von Magisterlicher Wirdigkait" (“On the mas- 
ter's degree”).68 In this chapter, Petrarch's Ratio presents Stoic and Christian 
arguments (‘remedies’) against being too proud of having achieved a master's 
degree.9? It appears that in De officiis Heinrich Steiner used the illustration in a 
sense contrary to that of the De remediis chapter. At first glance, this may seem 
very strange. But thus far the illustrations of the De remediis had never ap- 
peared in print, which means that — except for a few people, including Steiner 


67 Ibidem: ‘[...] the philosophers of the Academy [...] who argue about all things in both 
ways, that they are such and such, and also that they are not such and such, and that all 
things are doubtful, and who want that one should not know anything for sure [...]’. 

68 Von der Artzney bayder Glück, book 1, fol. Lx r. 

69 Petrarch, Remedies for Fortune Fair and Foul. A Modern English Translation of De 
remediis utriusque fortunae, with a Commentary by C.H. Rawski, 5 vols. (Bloomington — 
Indianapolis: 1991), vol. 1, 146. 
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Durd widerwertigargument/ Wirtwars/vndvawars/redht eckents 








‚Bas ander teil der voireoscígt v2fach 
an/voarüb Cicero in oifem büd) nichts widerwertig fchzeib/ 
vndwieaufwiderwertigendilputationen/ wars 
viynwars erfunden werden, 


Jeweilich den 3S bílofopbís Aca 
(oemicio/inoifen meinen fchrifften anbang/die alle ding au 
Gede ort/das die alfo vo nit alfo fein/oifputieren vri zwei 
felich machen/vndwollen das mi nite gewoiflich wiffen 
míge/vnobodyourd) mich /indifer: meiner lere/vn andern 
meinen böchernpnzweyffenlich regel 58 tugentlichem lebe 
FIGURE 75 Academic promotion after the disputatio. Emblem 11, 1 of 

the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und 

zuogehörungen [...].fol. XL r. 





himself — nobody had seen them in combination with the text.”° In choosing 
this image, Steiner demonstrated his creativity. He detected some interesting 
connections between the topic of the image and Schwarzenberg's emblem. It 
did not bother Steiner that in Cicero's time there were, of course, no universi- 
ties or doctor promotions. 

The image Schwarzenberg had invented in the manuscript was certainly 
different. It could well be that it was one of the traditional disputatio scenes: 


70 Steiner has used the image of the doctorate ceremony in yet another context, as an il- 
lustration of the chapter “De intelligentia" in his edition of the German translation of 
Petrarch's De rebus memorandis (Augsburg: 1531), fol. xv v. 
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two male figures — philosophers, theologians, clerics, noblemen, etc. — engag- 
ing in dialogue, with the accompanying characteristic hand gestures [Fig. 76]. 
Schwarzenberg was well acquainted with these scenes: the emblematic pictu- 
rae of his Memoriael der Tugent had depicted many of them, e.g. in emblem 
no. 63, a dialogue between a monk and a nobleman on free will and the sense 
of good deeds [Fig. 76]. 

Schwarzenberg's curious emblematization of the German De officiis teaches 
its vernacular readers a method of philosophical and political thinking that 
does not correspond with the original work. De officiis does not at all excel at 
making pro and contra arguments, but is basically a prescriptive and norma- 
tive text, although the norms and rules are formulated in a careful way and are 
always adorned with lengthy explanations of the basic principles of political 
behaviour. Cicero says in the same preface that in the present book (11), he 
will now not deal with the honestum (he had done so in book 1), but with the 
so-called utile (‘the useful’ or the ‘expedient’), i.e. the pleasant and expedient 
things in life (‘commoda vitae’), such as wealth, possessions, food, entertain- 
ment, and so on," and he immediately insists on the idealistic, normative, dog- 
matic, and anti-sceptical method he is using in De officiis. He hammers home 
the dogma (it is no more than that) that the expedient and the honourable 
are identical. In order to confirm his position he invents a kind of "history of a 
misunderstanding”: 


The principle with which we are now dealing is that one which is called 
expediency. The usage of this word has been corrupted and perverted and 
has gradually come to the point where, separating moral rectitude from 
expediency, it is accepted that a thing may be morally right without being 
expedient, and expedient without being morally right. No more perni- 
cious doctrine than this could be introduced into human life.7? 


Schwarzenberg, however, ignores this “historical” account through transform- 
ing this discussion into an emblematic poem which states that no pious or 
intelligent man can discern between the expedient and the honest: 


71 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehórungen fols. XL v—xL1 r; Cicero, De officiis 11, 
9-10. 

72 Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation by Walter 
Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913) (emphasis mine). 
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FIGURE 76 The monk and the noble man. Manuscript illustration to Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Memorial der Tugent, manuscript Trogen, Kantonsbibliothek 
Appenzell Ausserrhoden, CM Ms. 13, Collection Carl Meyer 528, no. 86 (fol. 86r) 
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Das Erbar hangt dem nutzen an,/ Dass solchs kein mensch gescheiden 
kann./ 
Und wer nit diser warheyt glaubt,/ Ist frumbkeyt oder witz beraubt.7? 


The honest and just [or honesty and justice] are indissolubly/ connected 
with the useful./ Whoever does not believe that this is true/ Totally lacks 
reason (or: intelligence) and religious piety. 


The image was especially designed for the De officiis emblem: it shows two 
chests indissolubly connected with each other by heavy iron chains [Fig. 
77]. The chest to the left symbolizes ‘the honest’ ('Erbarkeit/ Gerechtigkeyt’), 
and the chest to the right ‘the useful’ (‘Nutz’), as is unmistakably denoted 
by the German inscriptions. On each side, two persons draw on the chests with 
the intention of separating them. As the poem already indicates, these people 
are fools. In the image, their stupidity is demonstrated by two iconographic 
devices: they are blindfolded and wear donkey’s ears. These devices stem from 
Sebastian Brant's Narrenschiff.? For example, in Narrenschiff no. 6, “On the 
education of children”,76 the image shows a father who fails in educating his 
offspring: he is blindfolded and wears donkey's ears while his sons are fight- 
ing with knife and sword [Fig. 78]. The image of emblem 11, 2 was probably 
made after the one invented by Schwarzenberg, who was well acquainted with 
Brant's Narrenschiff.”” 

Schwarzenberg's emblematic readers' guidance is in this case a bit simplis- 
tic. He takes it as the philosophical truth that the expedient (or useful) and 
the honest (and just) are indissolubly interconnected. Whoever does not un- 
derstand and accept this truth is a fool. The image of donkey-eared and blind- 
folded figures puts before the eyes of the readers what is foolish behaviour or 
thinking. The underlying commenting strategy is "exclusive": the image exclu- 
des the way in which one should not understand Cicero's text. Readers who do 
not understand the equation are, in a sense, prohibited from proceeding with 
the philosophical meditation on the De officiis emblems. The background for 
Schwarzenberg's drastic method is probably that he guessed that the philo- 
sophical equation honestum - iustum - utile would be difficult to understand 


73 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XL v. 

74 Ibidem. 

75 Narrenschiff, ed. F. Zarncke (Darmstadt: 1964). 

76 = “Von ler der kind" ibidem, 1st ed., 8 (no. 6): ‘der ist in narheyt gantz erblindt/ Derniet mag 
ach than, das syn kyndt [...]* 

77 Cf. Scheel, Johann Freiherr zu Schwarzenberg 316; Knape, “Mnemonik, Bildbuch und 
Emblematik’. 
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FIGURE 77 The honest and the useful interconnected. Emblem 11, 2 of the German 
De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen |...) (Augsburg, 
Heinrich Steiner: 1531), fol. X1 v. Detail. 


FIGURE 78 

“On the education of 

children" — “Von ler der kind”. 
Woodcut illustration to Sebastian 
Brant, Narrenschiff (Basel, Johann 
Bergmann: 1494), no. 6 
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for lay readers. So he prepared them for the understanding of the idealistic 
content (of book 11) in a way they could not escape. 

Interestingly, Schwarzenberg (and Steiner) considered the acceptance of 
the equation a precondition for the understanding of all the philosophical 
works printed in the collection Der Teütsch Cicero of 1534. A poem on the title 
page, probably made by Schwarzenberg, explains this through putting it (as 
direct speech) into the mouth of Cicero himself, who in the woodcut image 
is depicted teaching his son (i.e. Marcus, to whom Cicero actually dedicated 


De officiis) [Fig. 79]: 


Sun, gantz on zweyfel soelchs beschließ, / Dass freummkeyt sey der pest 
geniefs./ 

Und das erbar hangt dem nutzen an, / Also das niemants schaiden kan./ 

Wer auch nit dieser warheyt glaubt, / Sey frummkeyt oder witz beraubt. 


Son, accept without doubt that piety is the best pleasure, and that the 
honest is connected with the useful, so it cannot harm anyone. Who- 
ever does not believe that this is true totally lacks piety or reason (or: 
intelligence). 


One wonders whether Schwarzenberg was aware that he taught his German 
readers methods of understanding philosophical texts that were in fact contra- 
dictory: on the one hand, they should always meditate on philosophical issues 
in terms of pro and contra, and on the other hand, they should read philo- 
sophical texts as simple believers. Both methods may have been effective at 
times: the first method when they more or less understood the philosophical 
contents, the second method when they did not really understand them. 


4 Emblematic Means for the Philosophical Education of Laymen: 
Proverbs, Similes, Moral Conclusions 


Schwarzenberg and Steiner were well aware that it was not easy to teach po- 
litical philosophy to a vernacular audience. With this goal in mind they devel- 
oped a number of means and strategies to do so, for example the application 
of proverbs, similes, moral conclusions, and personifications. These means 
were similarly used in Alciato's Emblematum liber." Alciato was fond of Greek 
and Latin proverbs, and Erasmus's collection Adagia was one of the most 


78 Cf. chapter1. 
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FIGURE 79 Title page of Der Teütsch Cicero (1534). http://daten.digitale-sammlungen 
.de/-db/ooo2/bsbooo29340/images/index.html?seite-ooo01&l-de 
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important sources for his emblematic epigrams."? Since proverbs are, in gen- 
eral, closely related to people's daily experience, they certainly can be useful to 
explain more complex and difficult content. 

An example of this is emblem 11, 9 (fols. XLVI v-XLVII r). Cicero discusses 
the ‘goodwill’ (benevolentia) and ‘love’ (caritas) the politician tries to generate 
in order to make people support him.8? As Cicero puts it, this goodwill and love 
are dependent on admiration (admiratio), trust and confidence ( fides), repu- 
tation ( fama, gloria), and respect (honor). As an experienced Roman politician 
Cicero differentiates between various types, degrees, and needs of benevo- 
lence. Some politicians need the support of a few friends (amici) only, others of 
many people. ‘Friendship’ (amicitia) is an important concept. In Cicero's time, 
amicitia focused on or at least implied political alliances. ‘Friendships’ (amici- 
tiae) were considered the basic requirement of political power. If a politician 
aims at gaining the support of the multitude, fame, reputation, and respect 
were basic requirements. As an experienced politician Cicero gives a detailed 
analysis as to how to achieve this goal: 


Good-will is won principally through kind services; next to that, it is elic- 
ited by the will to do a kind service, even though nothing happen to come 
of it. Then, too, the love of people generally is powerfully attracted by a 
man's mere name and reputation for generosity, kindness, justice, hon- 
our, and all those virtues that belong to gentleness of character and af- 
fability of manner. And because that very quality which we term moral 
goodness and propriety is pleasing to us by and of itself and touches all 
our hearts both by its inward essence and its outward aspect and shines 
forth with most lustre through those virtues named above, we are, there- 
fore, compelled by Nature herself to love those in whom we believe those 
virtues to reside. Now these are only the most powerful motives to love — 
not all of them; there may be some minor ones besides.?! 


I am afraid that Schwarzenberg, who was a knight, was not much interested 
in these precepts, which were, of course, dependent on the political system of 
the Roman republic, and that he did not consider them particularly useful for 
his German readership. Anyway, when reworking the De officiis passage into 


79 Cf. ia. Callahan V.W,, “Erasmus’s Adages — A Pervasive Element in the Emblems of 
Alciato”, Emblematica 9 (1995) 241-256. 

80 De officüs 11, 29-32. 

81 De officiis 11, 32. Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation 
by Walter Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 
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an emblem he left out Cicero's differentiations and focused solely on politi- 
cians who would not need the support of the multitude, but only that of a few 
friends. In fact, he followed the political principles of the nobility to which he 
belonged. In doing so, he translated Cicero's subtle advice into the German 
proverb (‘sprichwort’) Scheunen baut man mit Nachbarn), as he puts it in the 
emblematic poem: 


Des sprichworts wirt gar offt entzebt,/ Dz man mit nachbern schewern 
hebt./ 
Drum wz zuo lieb und freuntschafft neigt/ Hiebey is klerlich angezeigt" 


One can many times experience (the truth of) the proverb/ That barns 
are built with a neighbour's help./ Therefore, this proverb clearly demon- 
strates/ Who is inclined to love and friendship.8? 


The image is an illustration of this proverb, and it was ordered by Steiner espe- 
cially for the emblematic De officiis. It probably goes back to Schwarzenberg's 
original image that he had depicted in the manuscript. The emblematic poem 
seems to point directly to the illustration. As we have seen in the discussion of 
the Memoriael der Tugent, Schwarzenberg had ordered elements of daily life 
(such as the instruments of craftsmen, the nail, etc.) as emblematic images.®? 
The focus of the proverb, however, greatly differs from Cicero's philosophical 
argument: the proverb is directed to an extremely small group of people (neigh- 
bours) with whom one has close ties anyway and whose help one can take for 
granted. The image depicts in detail how a 16th-century barn was built [Fig. 80], 
and it must have been easily recognizable to the 16th-century readership. 

In what way do the poem and the image guide the understanding of 
Cicero's text? With his proverb and image Schwarzenberg in fact contra- 
dicts Cicero's political advice. Schwarzenberg orders his readers to avoid all 
efforts to win the benevolence of the multitude. He says: just stay where you 
are and trust your friends and neighbours. Between friends and neighbours, 
mutual help should be the guiding principle. In his emblematic poem, Schwar- 
zenberg does not even mention ‘benevolence’ (‘guetwilligkeit’). Neighbours’ 
help does not require a special explanation, it is a given fact, and it is based on 
no more than a simple “do ut des" principle. Schwarzenberg's emblem bears 
not a single trace of Cicero's political idealism or his subtle differentiations. 
The emblem has a down-to-earth flavour and excels in its narrow-mindedness. 


82  Vondentugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XLVI v. 
83 Cf. above, chapter 1. 
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FIGURE 80 “Barns are build with neighbour's help" (“mit Nachbarn baut man Scheunen"). 
Emblem 11, 9 of the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und 
zuogehörungen [|...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), fol. xLv1 v. Detail. http:// 
daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo2/bsbooo29340/images/index.html? 
seite-oooo1&l-de 


It demonstrates to the reader that even friendship has a very limited value. One 
should be careful with political alliances. One should work together with very 
close friends only. 

Emblem 11, 14, transfers into an emblem Cicero's conviction that the poli- 
tician's reputation and fame are exclusively based on true virtue.9^ Cicero 
stresses in his argument the opposition between outward appearance and true 
virtue.55 He is well aware of the belief of the common people that for a politi- 
cian, outward appearance, viz. the simulation of virtue, would be enough to 
create a reputation. Cicero does not agree: a simulation of virtue will never 
produce real fame. Genuine virtue is indispensable. In his emblematic poem 
Schwarzenberg derives from Cicero's philosophical argument a simple moral, 
which he presents as the conclusion of a simile (‘gleichnus’): 


Durch dise gleichnus merck hiebey/ Von flascher gstalt der gleifsnerey./ 
Ein frummer mensch sol also sein/ Wie er das gibt den leuten schein.86 


84 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. L r-v. 
85 De officiis 11, 42-43. 
86 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehórungen fol. L v. 
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Durch dife gleichnus/merct biebey/ Lin fruer menfch/fol alfo fein 


Donfalfcher gftaltoer gleifnerey. Wie erdasgibtdenleutenfchein, 





FIGURE 81 Emblem 11, 14 of the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und 
zuogehörungen [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), fol. L r. http://daten 
.digitale-sammlungen.de/~db/0002/bsbo0029340/images/index.html?seite= 
oooo1&l=de 


Through this simile you should understand/ That fraud has a deceptive 
appearance./ A pious man must always be what he/ Pretends to be in 
front of his fellow men. 


The kind of illustration Steiner chose for this moral is remarkable. 
Schwarzenberg asks the reader to understand ‘this simile’ (‘gleichnus’) in a cer- 
tain sense. What 'simile'? Since the woodcut depicts an animal [Fig. 81], one 
thinks immediately of a fable.57 One may be inclined to interpret the canine 
depicted on the woodcut as a fox, a well-known fable animal. The fox figures 
in Phaedrus's Liber fabularum and in Aesopus,$® and it also appears in the first 
emblem books, e.g. by Andrea Alciato, who reworked the fable of the fox and 
the mask (Phaedrus 1, 7) into the emblem "Mentem, non formam plus poll- 
ere" [Fig. 82A and B].89 In the poem to the emblem Alciato tells the story of ‘a 
fox, who entered the store-room of a theatrical producer and found a skilfully 
shaped actor's mask, so finely fashioned that the spirit alone was missing, in 


87  Vondentugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. L r. 

88 Inter alia, Phaedrus 1, 7; 10; 13; 26; 28; IV, 3; 9; 21; Aesopus 1; 9; 15; 27; 124; 426; 474; 518. 

89 Andrea Alciato, Emblematum liber (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531) fol. c 5 r; Emblema- 
tum liber (Paris, Christian Wechel: 1534), no. 48 (fol. Dav). 
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FIGURE 82A 

The fable of the fox and the 
mask. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 48 (Wechel), 
ed. Steiner (Augsburg: 1531), 
fol. C 5 r. Private collection 


FIGURE 82B 

The fable of the fox and the 
mask. Woodcut illustration to 
Alciato, emblem 48, ed. Wechel 
(Paris: 1534), p. 52. Private 
collection 





all else it seemed alive. Taking it up, the fox addressed it: "What a beautiful 
head is this, but it has no brain!"*9? In this way the fox criticizes the vanity and 
“hollowness” of outward appearance in comparison with the truth. In a sense, 
Alciato's fable would have fit Cicero's argument quite well, with the latter deny- 
ing that outward appearance ('the imitation of true virtue") alone would suffice 
to make a politician famous. 


9o For the English translation of the Latin epigram cf. the Glasgow emblem site http://www 
.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/alciato/emblem.php?id-A34bo48. 
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FIGURE 83 Wolf. Woodcut illustration from Gesner, Thierbuch (Zurich: 
1563). http://reader.digitale-sammlungen.de/de/fs1/object/ 
goToPage/bsbi200260.html?pageNo-313 


The woodcut of the De officiis emblem, however, cannot be a fable illustration 
because it depicts a single animal without a story, action, or interaction. Fable 
animals are always talking, acting, and interacting like human beings. The fox 
in the illustration to Alciato's emblem displays human behaviour because it 
uses its paws like hands (holding the mask) and because it interacts with the 
mask. The animal illustration in Steiner's edition of Schwarzenberg's De officiis 
seems better suited to a work of natural history than a fable book: a single 
animal, a canine, is depicted in the centre of the illustration. It is doubtful 
whether the illustration represents a fox. Rather it seems that a wolf was meant. 
The image shows the characteristic features of a running wolf with its tongue 
hanging out of its open mouth [Fig. 83]. Neither Cicero nor Schwarzenberg, 
however, relates a simile of a wolf. 

It must have been Steiner's idea to introduce the simile of the wolf as an em- 
blematic illustration. The connection he made with Cicero's text is probably 
based on the well-known proverbial simile of the ‘wolf in sheep's clothing’ (‘ein 
wolf im schafspelz").?! This simile stems originally from the Gospel (‘Beware of 
false prophets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves'),?? it was used by the Church Fathers, and it was widespread 


91 Thesaurus proverbiorum medii aevi Lexikon der Sprichwörter des germanisch- 
romanischen Mittelalters x (2000), s.v. "Schaf" 2, no. 1 "Aussen ein Schafskleid, innen ein 
Wolf”. Róhrich L., Lexikon der sprichwörtlichen Redensarten v (Munich: 1994) 1740-1741, 
s.v. “Wolf”. 

92 Matth. 7:15 (English according to the King James version). 
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in medieval Latin literature and the vernacular literature as well. Moreover, 
it also found its way into fable collections, such as the Hecatomythium of the 
Italian Laurentius Abstemius in the 15th century. Abstemius told the fable “De 
lupo ovis pelle induto, qui gregem devorabat" in the following way, in which he 
gave the simile a moral device: 


A wolf, dressed in a sheep’s skin, blended himself in with the flock of 
sheep and every day killed one of the sheep. When the shepherd noticed 
this was happening, he hanged the wolf on a very tall tree. On other shep- 
herds asking him why he had hanged a sheep, the shepherd answered: 
The skin is that of a sheep, but the activities were those of a wolf. (Moral 
of the story:) This fable teaches that people should be judged not by their 
outward demeanor but by their works, for many in sheep's clothing do 
the work of wolves.?3 


Steiner considered the simile of the wolf in sheep's clothing an adequate em- 
blematic image for Cicero's doctrine that only true virtue can make a politician 
famous. A disadvantage of the woodcut he had in stock was, of course, the fact 
that the sheep's clothing was lacking. Was the reader able to understand the in- 
tended message of the image regardless? This was probably the case, because 
the simile was so well known that just the image of a wolf could have been 
sufficient to evoke it. 

But what simile did Schwarzenberg refer to, and what image did he have 
in mind? Schwarzenberg must have referred to the De officiis passage (11, 43) 
where Cicero quotes an apophthegma of Socrates. The Greek philosopher 
stated that it was the best and shortest way to glory to be that person one wants 
to be judged by others.?^ The simile was the one of the "shortest way". Of 
course, we do not know what image Schwarzenberg actually depicted, but it 


93 Abstemius Laurentius, Fabule per latinissimum virum Laurentium Abstemium nuper 
composite. Fabulae ex graeco in latinum per Laurentium Vallam virum clarissimum versae 
(Venice, De Cereto: 1499), fol. d«1»r fable no. 76: ‘Lupus ovis pelle indutus ovium se im- 
miscuit gregi, quotidieque aliquam ex eis occidebat. Quod cum pastor animadvertisset, 
illum in altissima arbore suspendit. Interrogantibus autem ceteris pastoribus, cur ovem 
suspendisset, aiebat: "Pellis quidem, ut videtis, est ovis, opera autem erant lupi". (Mo- 
rale:) Haec indicat fabula homines non ex habitu, sed ex operibus iudicandos, quoniam 
multi sub vestimentis ovium lupina faciunt opera’. The 1499 edition has 'abitu' instead of 
‘habitu’ and 'supina' instead of ‘lupina’. For the translation cf. https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Wolf in sheep9627s clothing£cite note-4. 

94 Cicero, De officiis 11, 43; Xenophon, Memorabilia Socratis 1, 7, 1-5; 11, 6, 39; idem, Cyropae- 
dia 1, 6; 11, 32; Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia v11, 2, Ext. 1. Valerius renders 
the apophthegma in the way Cicero did: "Idem (sc. Socrates) expedita et conpendiaria 
via eos ad gloriam pervenire dicebat, qui id agerent, ut, quales videri vellent, tales etiam 
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may well have been the “narrow, but direct way to heaven", in opposition to 
the broad and easy way that leads to hell. Schwarzenberg used this imagery 
in the Memoriael der Tugent, e.g. in his poem to emblem 64:95 


Und Christus zaigt mit Worten streng/ Die straß zur hellen brait und 
geng. / Den weg gen himel rauch und schmal/ Gewandert durch die min- 
ste zal. / Drumb wer sich fórchet vor der hell,/ Sey hie nit grosser meng 
gesell.96 


Christ demonstrates with severe words that the way to hell is broad and 
easy, but the way to heaven stony and narrow, and that only a small mi- 
nority walk on it. Therefore, he who is afraid of hell shall never be in the 
company of a good many people. 


In another emblem, which was discussed above (11, 12), Schwarzenberg 
invented an image that is a variation on the short and straight way to heaven 
(the knight on his way to heaven). 


5 Political Realism — A Kind of Machiavellization of De officiis avant 
lalettre? 


De officiis is conceptualized largely by political idealism — the idealism of 
Cicero, who was himself a passionate politician, in combination with Stoic 
(Panaetian) and Platonic ideas on the best government. Nothing seems more 
alien to De officiis than the political realism Nicolò Machiavelli introduced 
with his revolutionary mirror of princes Il principe, which was written in 
1513 and dedicated to Lorenzo di Piero de' Medici (1492-1519), then the ruler 
of Florence. Machiavelli gave the discussions on politics a new direction and 
perspective.’ The most striking innovation is the farewell to political idealism, 
which is all the more remarkable if one takes into account the long tradition 
of the genre of the mirror of princes in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
up to 1513. Schwarzenberg principally follows the traditional lines, as one may 
expect of a work that represents a version of Cicero's De officiis. It comes as 


essent. Qua quidem praedicatione aperte monebat, ut homines ipsam potius virtutem 
haurirent quam umbram eius consectarentur. 

95 See above. 

96 1534 fol. CXXXII v. 

97 For the Il principe cf. i.a. Höffe O. (ed.), Niccolo Machiavelli: Der Fürst (Berlin: 2012); 
Hoeges D., Niccoló Machiavelli. Die Macht und der Schein (Munich: 2000); Mittermaier K., 
Machiavelli. Moral und Politik zu Beginn der Neuzeit (Gernsbach: 1990). 
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a surprise that in a number of places a kind of political realism emerges. This 
surprise is even greater if one bears in mind that Machiavelli's ideas had not 
yet been published. The first printed edition appeared only in 1532, more than 
a year after Steiner's edition of Schwarzenberg's De officiis. 

Since political realism is something alien to De officiis, it requires bold rein- 
terpretations of Cicero's text either by Schwarzenberg or Steiner. A spectacu- 
lar “turn” of interpretation is displayed in emblem 11, 5.98 It is drawn from De 
officiis 11, 20—22. In this passage Cicero deals with the question how a politician 
can positively influence people so that they will support him, of course espe- 
cially with regard to political matters, such as elections and decisions in the 
Senate. Cicero lists seven means (or scenarios): that people show goodwill to a 
politician (1) because of some personal sympathy; (2) because of high esteem 
and respect; (3) because they trust him and are convinced that he will rep- 
resent their interests well; or that they will support him (4) because they are 
afraid of him; (5) because they ‘hope for some favour - as, for example, when 
princes or demagogues bestow gifts of money ;?? or (6) because people are 
bribed, or paid for their support.!©° Cicero is most interested in the first three 
means, which he considers to be effective and fruitful. He disagrees with the 
fourth because it is counterproductive and dangerous, and despises the fifth 
and the sixth, since he considers them to be morally abject.!?! According to Ci- 
cero, if a politician wants to influence the people, virtue should be the guiding 
principle. A state that depends on tyranny or bribery is in a very bad condition. 

The emblem, however, converts Cicero's message into its opposite. The 
poem seems to refer to the image, and to explain its meaning: 


Hye wirt bedeut durch vil gestalt/ Wo von kumpt gunst, dienst und 
gewalt’102 


The image demonstrates through many figures/ How one generates good- 
will, favour, and power. 


The image [Fig. 84], however, does not show many figures, but a few people 
who are part of one single action. In the centre of the image are two patricians 


98 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fols. XLIII v-XLIII r. 

99 De officüs 11, 21. 

100 Cf De officiis 11, 21; the list is repeated in 11, 22. 

101 In11,22he says that he first will discuss the means (1)-(6), and that - since sometimes one 
cannot avoid it — he will come back to bribery later. Interestingly, however, he does not 
come back to it. 

102 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XLIII v. 
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sitting behind a sumptuous table. The elder patrician hands over a pouch of 
money to the younger: thus, an act of bribery seems to be depicted here, or at 
least a political deal in which money is involved. From the image, in combina- 
tion with Schwarzenberg's poem, the reader must conclude that bribery is the 
most, if not the only, effective method to generate goodwill, favour, and power: 
one must buy political support and political offices. This is very pragmatic ad- 
vice, related to the realtity of 16th-century politics but totally alien to Cicero's 
De officiis, which is always based on the belief in virtue and honesty. What is 
the sense and the background of this advice, and who is its author: Johann von 
Schwarzenberg, Heinrich Steiner, or both? 

Although the poem seems to refer to the image, it is hardly plausible that 
Schwarzenberg was the author of the idea, especially if one keeps an eye on 
his prefaces and on his other works, all of which were written in order to pro- 
mote Christian virtue. If one closely analyzes the emblem, it appears that the 
seemingly “Machiavellian” interpretation is in fact caused predominantly by 
the image. It is taken — again - from the De remediis set (1, 82),9? and thus the 
person responsible for its choice is Heinrich Steiner. Importantly, the Petrarch- 
Master did not intend to depict an act of bribery. Petrarch's chapter deals with 
"De bono patre", “On a good father”. Ratio develops arguments about why one 
should not enjoy too much the fact that one has a good father. The inventio of 
the image focuses on a specific behaviour characteristic of ‘a good father’: to 
ensure a good education for his child. Part of the good education of the well- 
to-do was the peregrinatio Academica. Thus, when a son was about to leave for 
his peregrinatio Academica, his father would organize a lavish farewell dinner 
and furnish him with a sufficient amount of money.!?^ This is what is shown 
in the image. 

Somehow Steiner got the idea that this image would perfectly illustrate 
Schwarzenberg's emblem 11, 5. Here, again, he proves to be a very creative per- 
son, with a strong inclination toward pragmatic thinking. Probably he was fas- 
cinated by two aspects of the image: the glass of wine and the pouch of money. 
These elements were not necessarily regarded as being morally reprehensible. 
Rather, they seemed to render perfectly two virtues applied by patricians in 
order to achieve their political goals: generosity and hospitality. Through his 
daily experience Steiner was well aware that these were important means 
to generate political alliances. One must keep in mind that Steiner worked 
in Augsburg, a town that was dominated by very rich patricians, such as the 


103 Von der Artzney bayder Glück 1, 82. 
104 Scheidig, Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters 140, pointed correctly to the traveler's bag 
to the right of the son, but thought that the son just had returned from travelling. 
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FIGURE 84 Emblem r1, 5 of the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und 
zuogehörungen [|...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531) fol. xL 111 v. Detail. 
http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0ooo2/bsbooo29340/images/index 
.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 


Fugger and the Welser families. For Steiner, however, the virtues of generos- 
ity and hospitality were not necessarily identical to bribery or buying offices. 
Anyway, when he prepared the German De officiis, he was not acquainted with 
Machiavelli's doctrine. 

Schwarzenberg's poem does not refer to the image printed by Steiner, but 
clearly to another one. Of course we do not know what image Schwarzenberg 
had ordered. Because he talks of ‘many figures’ (‘vil gestalt’) he possibly had 
depicted a couple of personifications, e.g. the personifications of the six means 
listed in order to create support from other people: (1) benevolence (Benevo- 
lentia) by the people; (2) honorable respect (Honor); (3) trust (Fides); (4) fear 
(Metus); (5) generosity (largitio); and (6) bribery (‘precio et mercede"). Person- 
ifications like these could get a genuine Christian touch — benevolence and 
generosity, for example. The way Schwarzenberg applied personifications as 
emblematic figurations of De officiis was demonstrated above in the discussion 
of emblem 11, 12, in which Schwarzenberg had depicted next to each other the 
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personifications of Poverty, Illness, Lust, and Death. Also in the case of 11, 12, 
Schwarzenberg derived the personifications from Cicero's text. 


6 Monarchization of De officiis 


Of course, Cicero's De officiis was not written for monarchical rulers or princes, 
but for Roman politicians who acted in the political system of the Roman re- 
public. Schwarzenberg and Steiner, however, adapted it to the most current 
system of their time, which was monarchical government and which was re- 
lated to a political hierarchy of courtiers, knights, and patricians. This adap- 
tation was mostly not a big deal, and went more or less without saying. We 
already noted above the transformation of the Roman politician into a me- 
dieval knight in the woodcut to emblem 11, 12. Sometimes, however, Steiner 
made an additional effort to monarchize De officiis through the application of 
certain images to the emblematic lemmata. An example of this is emblem 11, 
u, which deals with the preconditions of a good reputation or fame. Cicero has 
the political system of the the Roman republic in mind, when he analyses the 
reasons for a great reputation. He underpins the importance of good qualities, 
extraordinary talents, and remarkable achievements: 


The third, then, of the three conditions I named as essential to glory is 
that we be accounted worthy of the esteem and admiration of our fellow- 
men. While people admire in general everything that is great or better 
than they expect, they admire in particular the good qualities that they 
find unexpectedly in individuals. And so they reverence and extol with 
the highest praises those men in whom they see certain pre-eminent and 
extraordinary talents; and they look down with contempt upon those 
who they think have no ability, no spirit, no energy. [...] And therefore, as 
I said before, those are despised who are ‘of no use to themselves or their 
neighbours’, as the saying is, who are idle, lazy, and indifferent.!05 


The emblematic poem renders the content of this passage in a simplified 
way.196 The image [Fig. 85], however, not only transfers Cicero's thoughts into 


105 De officiis 11, 36. Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation 
by Walter Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 

106 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XLVIII r: ‘Der leut man sich ver- 
wundert groß,/ Die wircken mer dann ir genoß/ Ir werck man hoechster eer vergleicht,/ 
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a monarchical context, but upends them. It shows in the centre a king or 
emperor talking to a couple of noblemen,!?? and the group is surrounded by 
other people. The image is basically about social hierarchy and/or political 
power grounded in birth: about kingship, nobility, etc. Nothing in the image is 
reminiscent of Cicero's criteria for fame: good qualities, extraordinary talents, 
and remarkable achievements. 

The image, added by Steiner, was certainly not the one Schwarzenberg had in 
mind. It was originally designed by the Petrarch-Master for Petrarch's German 
De remediis, chapter 1, 85, “De bono domino’, “Von einem guoten herrn" (“On 
a good Lord").10 In the first part of the chapter, Petrarch's Ratio attacks the 
notion of a 'bonus dominus' as a contradictio in adiecto: if he is good, he is no 
dominus; if he is a dominus, he cannot be good. Petrarch gives three exam- 
ples of good Roman Emperors: Augustus, Tiberius, and Severus Alexander. All 
three publicly declared that nobody was allowed to address them as ‘dominus’. 
According to Petrarch's Ratio, there is only one 'dominus' (lord): God in 
heaven. 'The Lord God is the god of all gods; Augustus was the emperor of all 
men. God maintains His majesty; Augustus, his modesty. He did sharply re- 
prove the Romans in this matter and it is written of him that he always shrank 
from the title of Lord as reproachful and insulting.!0? Thus, the Petrarch- 
Master's image shows the Roman Emperor Augustus, who modestly talks to 
the people as if he were one of them, as if no ritual behaviour of subordination 
were required. The three groups of people in the image are probably meant 
to represent three different social categories ("Stánde"), from left to right: 
(1) ordinary citizens (three men); (2) nobility (three men); and (3) peasants 
and other lower-class people (four men). In accordance with Augustus's mod- 
esty, the lower-class people were also allowed to approach him. They do so 
with very clumsy, if not ridiculous, gestures. 

Of course, when the German De officiis first appeared (1531), the readers did 
not know the origin and the real background of the image. But they under- 
stood that in the image the most important social categories (“Stände”) were 
represented: king/emperor — nobility — citizens — lower-class people. Since 
both the emblematic poem and Cicero's text discussed social reputation, the 
social hierarchy became relevant: probably it was impossible for 16th-century 
readers to meditate on this problem without thinking about the existing so- 
cial hierarchy - a hierarchy that was greatly differentiated. When Cicero talked 


Schlecht, unnutz leut, die helt man leicht. 
107 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehórungen fol. XLVIII r. 
108 Von der Artzney bayder Glück, book 1, fol. c1 r. 
109 De remediis 1, 85, transl. Rawski, vol. I, 229. 
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FIGURE 85 Emblem 11, u of the German De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und 
zuogehörungen [|...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531) fol. xLvu1I r. Detail. http:// 
daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/ooo2/bsbooo29340/images/index 
.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 


about reputation and glory, he had a less differentiated social hierarchy in 
mind, one that was primarily divided between just two classes: the upper class, 
which could fulfil political offices of the Roman state (officia), and the ordinary 
“people,” which could not. This certainly would not work for 16th-century 
Germany. The most important function of the image was probably to “trans- 
late" Cicero's argument for 16th-century German readers. Most noteworthy, 
it transformed the Ciceronian Republican politician into a monarch - an 
emperor or king, and demonstrated the effect of an emperor's reputation, 
namely admiration and respect. 


7 Emblems against Tyranny 


Julius Caesar plays a pivotal role in Schwarzenberg's emblematization of 
De officiis. He is present everywhere, larger than life, in a manner of speaking. 
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It is remakable that even on the title page the whole work is dedicated to him 
[Fig. 86]. Caesar is sitting on a kind of throne and he bears the crown of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He is surrounded by Roman patricians and senators. 
Clearly this has nothing to do with an ordinary meeting of the Roman Senate 
of the republic. The patricians sit in lower places than Julius Caesar, and they 
are located in a small circle so that they are more reminiscent of an impe- 
rial counsel than the honourable Roman Senate. Caesar is, in fact, fashioned 
as a tyrant: he wears a heavy suit of armour, even iron shoes, like a medieval 
knight. The image indicates that he has seized power by violence. In the upper 
right corner is an author's portrait of Cicero (wearing a long, white beard and 
the robe of a patrician), who is depicted as being in the process of writing De 
officüs. In this way the image suggests that there is a close connection between 
Caesar's tyranny and the work. It looks as if Cicero wrote the work because of 
Caesar or as if Caesar was the topic of De officiis. Furthermore, the title page 
indicates that De officiis is published for the ‘common good’ (‘gemeynem nutz 
zuo guot’). It is suggested that there is a direct link between Caesar and the 
‘common good’, for example that Caesar did not respect the common good, 
and that Cicero is advancing the common good by directing a mirror of princes 
against the tyrant Caesar. 

Interestingly, the same woodcut image functions as the title page of the sec- 
ond book of the German De officiis. This was certainly Schwarzenberg's idea, 
because he has organized it in an emblematic way through the addition of a 
poem in which he explains the image: 


So Julius durch seinen trutz/ hat undertruckt gemeinen nutz [...]. 


In this way, with his belligerent behaviour/ Julius has suppressed the 
common good.!!0 


Thus, in the second book Caesar is presented again, but this time more explic- 
itly, as the enemy of the common good and a major topic of De officiis. 

In Cicero’s De officiis Caesar is certainly present to some extent. After all, 
Cicero composed the work in the aftermath of the assassination of the “tyrant” 
(March 44 BC), between 9 October and 9 December 44 BC. Since De officiis is 
about statecraft, and Caesar had much to do with the chaotic political situati- 
on of the year 44 BC, it is small wonder that Cicero comments on him several 
times, but usually without mentioning his name. When he talks about Caesar 
it is mostly with a mixture of understatement and "damnatio memoriae". Of 


110 Von den tugentsamen ámptern und zuogehörungen fol. XXXVIII v. 
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FIGURE 86 Julius Caesar presiding over the Roman Senate. Title page of the German 
De officiis. Von den tugentsamen ámptern und zuogehörungen |...] (Augsburg, 
Heinrich Steiner: 1531). http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0002/ 
bsbooo29340/images/index.html?seite-o0001&l-de 
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course, Cicero's readers knew who Cicero meant when he talked about ‘him’. 
Cicero's awe of and aversion to "the tyrant" caused this manner of presentati- 
on. Nevertheless, Caesar is neither the only nor the main topic of De officiis. 
The work is not a political pamphlet against Caesar and his tyrannical regime. 
It is much more fundamental and broad, and its topics are manifold. The first 
two books are a reworking of the political theories of the Stoic philosopher 
Panaetius from a Roman perspective, and with regard to the political system 
of the Roman republic. Cicero would certainly not have been pleased if his 
De officiis had been published with Caesar on the title page. Of course, he did 
not regard De officiis as a pamphlet directed against Caesar. His strategy was 
allusion and *damnatio memoriae". Schwarzenberg, however, had different 
ideas about it. He undid Cicero's "damnatio memoriae", presented Caesar on 
the contrary as a very important topic of the work, construed a number of 
emblems directly about Caesar, in his German translation always inserted 
Caesar's name, even though Cicero had left it out, and, moreover, often pro- 
vided Caesar with the title of the Roman emperor (‘Keyser Julius").!!! 

Schwarzenberg has reworked a longer passage of the second book of De offi- 
ciis in which Cicero deals with the fourth means of political influence, namely 
fear, into a couple of “Caesarian” emblems (11, 6-8).!? In these emblems Cae- 
sar is presented as a morally reprehensible, abominable ruler, and all of them 
offer moral lessons against tyranny. The first emblem is built on De officiis 1, 
23-24, in which Cicero argues that fear is no efficient means to secure political 
power: 


But, of all motives, none is better adapted to secure influence and hold it 
fast than love; nothing is more foreign to that end than fear. For Ennius 
says admirably: 

"Whom they fear they hate. And whom one hates, one hopes to see 
him dead’. And we recently discovered, if it was not known before, that 
no amount of power can withstand the hatred of the many. The death of 
this tyrant, whose yoke the state endured under the constraint of armed 
force and whom it still obeys more humbly than ever, though he is dead, 
illustrates the deadly effects of popular hatred; and the same lesson is 
taught by the similar fate of all other despots, of whom practically no one 


111 Cf eg. Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XLIIII r: ‘so ist es doch 
jungst durch den tod des Keysers Julii [...] offenbar worden [...]’; fol. xLV v: ‘dem [sc. Sulla] 
ein ander, das ist Julius Caesar, nachgevolget, der in unbillichen sachen unnder vil schnó- 
de sygen, nit allayn die güter der eynigen Burger, offentlich verkauffet [...]* 

112 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehórungen fols. XLIIII r-XLVI r. 
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has ever escaped such a death. For fear is but a poor safeguard of lasting 
power; while affection, on the other hand, may be trusted to keep it safe 
for ever.!3 


Interestingly, Schwarzenberg's emblematic poem is an adhortation to assas- 
sination: a tyrant should be killed, and whoever kills him will earn praise. The 
life of a tyrant is no more precious than that of a dog that has rabies: 


Tirannen und ein hund der tobt/ Wer die ertödt, der wirt gelobt.!!* 
Who kills a tyrant and a dog/ That suffers from rabies, will be praised. 


As a contrast, it is important to note that in the relevant De officiis passage 
Cicero does not praise Brutus and his comrades. The radical stance Schwar- 
zenberg takes becomes even more clear if one looks at the woodcut which 
was made especially for this emblem and probably goes back to the image 
Schwarzenberg had ordered [Fig. 87]. In the image Caesar is rendered through 
symbolic attributes as an abominable tyrant: in his hands he holds an instru- 
ment of torture, a clamp. Caesar's cruelty surpasses ordinary levels: instead of 
thumbs or fingers, he clamps the hearts of his subjects. Moreover, the tyrant 
Caesar forces one of his miserable subjects to behave like a dog and to walk on 
all four hands and feet in front of him, and to be (ab)used by him as a footstool. 
This kind of symbolic humiliation was reported as behaviour of the Mongolian 
conqueror Timur (Timurlane), who in 1402 forced the defeated Turkish Sultan 
Bayezid to sit like a dog under his table, eat in chains on the floor, and act as 
a stool when he wanted to mount his horse, as was transmitted by Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini.!5 

Through Schwarzenberg's image Caesar gets the features of a most cruel 
Eastern tyrant. As additional proof of the relentless suppression and humili- 
ation of his subjects, Caesar has silenced his “doggy” subject with a lock on 
his mouth that pierces his tongue [Fig. 87]. The pictorial “lock on the mouth" 
rendered a then-current proverbial expression, namely “einem ein Schloss an 


113 De officiis 11, 21. Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation 
by Walter Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 

114 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XL1111 r. 

115 Cf. Enea Silvio Piccolomini, De Europa, ed. A. van Heck (Vatican City: 2001) 65.: ‘Pazaitem 
cathena vinctum prandens quasi canem sub mensa sua comedere iussit (sc. Tamerlanes); 
ascensurus equum eo tamquam scabello usus est’. 
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 Tyrannen/ vno ein und dertoßt/ Werdieertdot/derwirt gelobt, 








FIGURE 87 The murder of Caesar. Emblem 11, 6 of the German De officiis. Von den 
tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen |...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531) 
fol. xLi111 r. Detail. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0002/bsb00029340/ 
images/index.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 


FIGURE 88 

Proverb ‘To put a lock on one's mouth’. 
Róhrich, Lexikon der sprichwörtlichen 
Redensarten, vol. v, 1368 
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den Mund hängen” or “ein Schloss vor den Mund legen” [Fig. 88].!6 Moreover, 
Schwarzenberg has construed for Caesar a telling coat of arms which hangs 
to the left and to the right of his throne: a wolf killing a sheep [Fig. 87]. The 
wolf was a well-known symbol for the bad ruler, which was expressed in prov- 
erbs, such as “dem Wolf die Schafe (an)befehlen" or den “Wolf zum Hirten 
machen"! Ironically, this proverb was already known to Cicero; however, he 
did not apply it to Caesar, but to Marcus Antonius.!? With this revealing coat 
of arms Schwarzenberg suggests that it was Caesar's political agenda to cruelly 
kill his fellow citizens. In his German translation of Cicero's text Schwarzen- 
berg adds other crimes of the dictator: 'the city of Rome had to endure that 
this tyrant has violently seized it with hostile armies’ (‘[...] Tyrannen des verge- 
waltigung die Stat Rom mit feyndlichen weren leyden muest’).!!9 This is not ex- 
actly the same as Cicero said when he mentioned ‘this tyrant, whose yoke the 
state endured under the constraint of armed force'!?? By using ‘civitas’ Cicero 
of course meant the Roman state, not the city of Rome. As is generally known, 
Caesar never seized Rome using his armies. 

Schwarzenberg’s image is in itself a moral lesson: it demonstrates both 
Caesar's crimes and his just punishment for them, his assassination, which 
took place on the Ides of March, 44 Bc. Schwarzenberg presents the killing 
of Caesar not as murder, but as an act of justice which was exerted not by a 
group of conspirators, but by the entire Roman Senate. Schwarzenberg adds 
this “information” in a gloss: '[...] Keysers Julii (beginning of glossa) [der vom 
Römischen rath im Capitolio erstochen]’ (end of glossa) — '[...] of emperor 
Julius (beginning of glossa) [who was stabbed by the Roman Senate at the 
Capitol] (end of glossa)?! The image suggests that Cicero partook in the as- 
sassination: he stands directly next to Caesar (right side) when Brutus approa- 
ches him with his dagger (coming from the left side) [Fig. 87]. Furthermore, 
the image suggests that Cicero even had a plan B for the killing of the tyrant. In 
his hands he holds a big cup, a very unusual object for a meeting of the Roman 
Senate. It looks as if Cicero intended to poison Caesar. None of this informa- 
tion corresponds with the text of De officiis or the historical facts: Caesar was 
not killed by the entire Senate, but by a group of conspirators led by Marcus 
Brutus and Gaius Cassius; the assassination did not take place on the Capitol, 


116 Röhrich L., Lexikon der sprichwörtlichen Redensarten (Munich: 2001), vol. Iv, 1368 (s.v. 
“Schloß”), and 111, 1060 (s.v. "Mund"). 

117 Ibidem, vol. v, 1740 (s.v. *Wolf"). 

118 Cicero, Philippica 111, n, 27: ʻO praeclarum custodem ovium, ut aiunt, lupum”. 

119 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XXXVIIII r. 

120 Cf Miller's translation above. 

121 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XXXVII r. 
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but in the theatre of Pompey; Cicero was present at the meeting, but he did not 
partake in the conspiracy and he certainly did not stand next to Caesar when 
he was stabbed. 

The following emblem (11, 7)72 further explores the topic of the tyrant's 
crimes but exploits in the first place the strategy of emotionalizing the reader. 
The image shows a most cruel act, the murder and decapitation of a person 
that was obviously ordered by the powerful ruler to the left, who sits on his 
throne [Fig. 89]./?? Because of the kind of crown he is wearing, the reader 
understands that the ruler must be a Roman Emperor. Schwarzenberg's em- 
blematic poem invites the reader to identify the ruler as a tyrant. Because he is 
talking in the poem about torture, and the previous emblem had just demon- 
strated the tortures Julius Caesar had inflicted on his subjects, the reader will 
automatically assume that this emblem is still about Caesar: 


Wer will dass man ihn fürcht durch peyn, / Muoss auch in státen engsten 
seyn. / Hab wir bey vil Thyrannen schein.!?* 


Who wants to be feared through torture, / Will always be himself in fear./ 
This is obviously the case with many tyrants. 


From the right side of the image one of the tyrant's henchmen enters the scene 
and triumphantly presents to his master the disembodied head of the man 
whom he had killed [Fig. 89]. The henchman in an outrageous gesture holds up 
the head of his victim by its hair, and his distorted face shows the emotion of 
furor. Just behind the henchman lies the beheaded body, with streams of blood 
still running down from its neck. This suggests that the beheading must have 
taken place just a few seconds ago, before the eyes of the Emperor. Scheidig, 
who thought that the image originally belonged to De officiis, has interpreted 
the scene as the beheading of a tyrant.?5 This, however, is impossible. The 
"tyrant" is alive and sitting on his throne; obviously, he must be the one who 
had ordered the beheading. 

Cicero's text (II, 24-27), however, does not at all discuss the tyrants’ cruelty, 
but only their fear: 


122 Von den tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehörungen fol. XL11I1 v. 
123 Ibidem. 

124 Ibidem. 

125 Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca-Meisters 305. 
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in füecht duech peyn/ ser ene | 
Bsp ern dubites yee, 





FIGURE 89 The beheading of a subject. Emblem 11, 7 of the German De officiis. Von den 
tugentsamen ämptern und zuogehórungen [...] (Augsburg, Heinrich Steiner: 1531), 
fol. xLi111 v. http://daten.digitale-sammlungen.de/-db/0002/bsb00029340/ 
images/index.html?seite-oooo1&l-de 


[...] those who wish to be feared must inevitably be afraid of those whom 
they intimidate. What, for instance, shall we think of the elder Dionysius? 
With what tormenting fears he used to be racked! For through fear of the 
barber's razor he used to have his hair singed off with a glowing coal.!26 


Whereas Cicero did not talk about the tyrant as torturer, Schwarzenberg did so 
(fürcht durch peyn’). The image, however, does not display any kind of torture, 
but a beheading - a death penalty that was considered comparatively pain- 
less. Therefore, it is very unlikely that Schwarzenberg envisaged a beheading 
as the image of this emblem. It could well be that he invented/ordered a scene 
in which a person underwent some kind of late medieval torture, such as the 
rack (equuleus). 


126 Translation after M. Tullius Cicero, De Officiis. With An English Translation by Walter 
Miller (Cambridge, Mass. — London: 1913). 
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The image of emblem 11, 7 was indeed “invented” not by Schwarzenberg, 
but by Heinrich Steiner, and, again, he took it from the Von der Artzney bayder 
Glück set. There, it illustrated chapter 11, 102, “Von den Gebrechen der Reden- 
haftigkeit" (“De eloquentie defectu" — “On the lack of eloquence’) [Fig. go].!27 
The dialogue character of mental pain (Dolor) complains about being not 
eloquent enough. Ratio presents arguments for why one should not be griev- 
ous because of that. Ratio says: ‘You lack one of the tools to earn hatred.[...]. 
For many perish because of their eloquence. If you doubt that, ask the princ- 
es of both kinds of eloquence’!?8 ‘The princes of both kinds of eloquence’ 
(‘utriusque eloquii principes’) are Cicero, the champion of Latin, and Demos- 
thenes, the champion of Greek eloquence. Both were killed because of their 
Philippic speeches — Demosthenes by King Philip of Macedonia because he 
agitated against the King's Macedonian imperialism, and Cicero by the Roman 
triumviri because of his Orationes Philippicae against Marc Antony. 

The image 11, 102 designed by the Petrarch-Master, in all likelihood depicts 
the beheading of Cicero. The Roman Emperor sitting on the throne probably 
represents Augustus, who agreed to have Cicero killed. With the image, Steiner 
pushed Schwarzenberg's argument against Caesar and tyranny further, so that 
it seemed in favour of tyrannicide. 

What is the background for Schwarzenberg's radical attacks against Julius 
Caesar? Were they directed against the Roman emperor? This is not very likely. 
In his youth, Schwarzenberg was attached to the Habsburgs. In 1488 he par- 
took in a campaign against Brugge in order to free Maximilian 1. Later he be- 
came a member of the imperial counsel of Charles v. As an imperial counsellor 
he joined the Reichstag in Worms.!2? Of course, there were also Catholic au- 
thors who were in favour of tyrannicide, such as Thomas Aquinas and John of 
Salisbury.!3° For many years Schwarzenberg served as a Hofmeister to the 
prince bishop of Bamberg (until 1522). It is not likely, however, that Schwar- 
zenberg was influenced by theologians such as Thomas Aquinas and John of 
Salisbury, simply because he did not master Latin. It could be that Schwarzen- 
berg became interested in tyrannicide in the context of the political struggles 


127 Von der Artzney bayder Glück, book 11, fol. CXXIX r. 

128 Deremediis 11,102, transl. Rawski, vol. 111, 247-248. Scheidig (Die Holzschnitte des Petrarca- 
Meisters 305) did not see any connection between the content of this chapter and the 
illustration. Therefore, he guessed that the illustration originally belonged to De officiis. 
There is, however, a clear connection already in the beginning of the chapter, as is shown 
here. 

129 Deutsch, “Johann (der Starke) Freiherr von Schwarzenberg” 20-21. 

130 Demandt A. (ed.), Das Attentat in der Geschichte (Augsburg: 2000); Lange D., Die politisch 
motivierte Tötung (Frankfurt am Main: 2007). 
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FIGURE 90 The beheading of Cicero. Petrarch, Von der Artzney bayder Glück [...] (Augsburg, 
Heinrich Steiner: 1532), book 11, fol. cxx1x r (private collection). http://reader. 
digitale-sammlungen.de/de/fsı/object/display/bsb11200493_00005.html) 


caused by the Reformation. Already from an early date he had become an 
adherent of Luther, and he even befriended Luther himself. As a member of 
the imperial counsel he did his best to annihilate the Edict of Worms against 
Luther. In 1524 he became counsellor to another adherent of the Reformation, 
margrave Casimir of Brandenburg-Ansbach. He also wrote polemical treatises 
in favour of the Lutheran doctrine, for example in favour of the marriage of 
priests, and against monasticism (1524);!*! in 1525, he even polemicized against 
his son in two pamphlets about true belief, taking a Lutheran position.!?? Nev- 
ertheless, there is no direct connection between Lutheranism and tyrannicide. 
In his early years, however, Luther consistently opposed tyrannicide, as he was 


131 Johann von Schwarzenberg, [...] Sendbrief [...] darinnen er treffenliche und christenliche 
Ursachen anzeigt, warumb er seine Tochter aus dem Closter |...| hinweggeführt (1524). 

132 Idem, Beschwerung der alten teufelischen Schlangen mit dem goetlichen Wort [...] (Nurem- 
berg, Hans Herrgot: 1525; an exemplar in Leipzig, Museum Studiensammlungen/ Klemm 
sig. III, 69,18, and Dif buechlein kuttenschlang genant, die teuffels lerer macht bekannt |...] 
(1525). 
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generally opposed to violent disobedience against secular rulers.!3? In the end, 
it is not easy to pin down what exactly motivated Schwarzenberg to take the 
radical stance he did on the question of tyranncide. 


8 In Conclusion 


As was demonstrated above, Schwarzenberg's and Steiner's emblematization 
of Cicero's De officiis had a major impact on the understanding of the work on 
its 16th-century German vernacular readership. Schwarzenberg and Steiner re- 
shaped Cicero's political philosophy in such a way that the work would be use- 
ful for this readership. They transferred the general focus to monarchy, 16th- 
century social hierarchy, and Christian morals: the Roman politician becomes 
a late medieval knight climbing on a stairway to heaven. Everything that is 
connected with the democratic elements in the Roman system is suppressed. 
Instead of the virtue of the individual, Schwarzenberg and Steiner emphasize 
the importance of the nobility of birth. Their ideal politician is not a good cam- 
paigner or a sharp debater, but a pious (‘frum’) man who respects the status 
quo of social hierarchy and trusts in his noble allies or ‘neighbours’. While De 
officiis is ‘monarchisized’, there is a remarkable emphasis on the bad monarch 
ruler, the tyrant. The level of complexity of Cicero's work is lowered by splitting 
it up into about a hundred emblems, all equipped with woodcut images, short 
poems, and an overseeable portion of prose text (of one folio page on average). 
The poems and the images fulfil various functions. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is that they guide the reader's understanding of the work in the above- 
mentioned directions. Both poems and images use means and strategies that 
were especially useful for the transmission of knowledge to a vernacular rea- 
dership, namely the "translation" of Cicero's philosophical text into proverbial 
expressions, similes, simple morals, and personifications. 


133 Cf. Grant Shoenberger C., Luther and the Justifiability of Resistance to Legitimate Author- 
ity (1979): http://scholarship.law.cornell.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=u50&context=f 
acpub. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Transformation of the Emblem Book into an 
Encyclopaedia: Stockhamer's Commentary on 
Alciato (1551/1556) 


1 Introduction: The Impact of a Commentary on the Genre of the 
Emblem Book 


It is a remarkable peculiarity that already at an early stage, Alciato's emblem 
book took on the features of a canonical text: between 1556 and 1651 approxi- 
mately 61 editions with the Latin text appeared, and almost 9o per cent of them 
were accompanied by scholarly commentaries.! Commented editions were a 
privilege of canonical texts, and, in Neo-Latin humanism, especially of clas- 
sical authors from Greek and Roman antiquity. In the period 1400-1700, they 
were not just ephemeral or optional paratexts. Readers established the habit 
of ‘entering’ classical texts via the spacious and elaborate entrance halls, so to 
speak, of large Neo-Latin commentaries, of 'reading via comment, and thus 
commentaries were fundamental for the understanding, perception, and use 
of texts. They guided the processes of reading, perceiving, adopting, and apply- 
ing texts, and these processes were pivotal for the transmission of knowledge.? 
In general, early modern commentaries do not fulfil the same functions as 
modern ones, which aim exclusively at an understanding of a work in its 


1 This chapter is a much revised and rewritten English version of my "Die humanistische 
Kultur Coimbras als Wiege des emblematischen Kommentars: Sebastian Stockhamers 
Alciato-Kommentar für Joäo Meneses Sottomayor”, in Berbara M. — Enenkel K.A.E. (eds.) 
Portuguese Humanism and the Republic of Letters (Leiden — Boston: 2012), Intersections. 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture vol. 21 (2012) 149-218. The second part of 
the chapter is entirely new. For the bibliographical data of the Alciato editions, see Green H., 
Andrea Alciati and his Book of Emblems: A Biographical and Bibliographical Study (London: 
1872) nos. 73-165. 

2 For these aspects cf. Enenkel K.A.E. — Nellen H., “Commentaries and the Management 
of Knowledge in the Late Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period (1300-1700)’, in idem 
(eds.), Commentaries and the Management of Knowledge in the Late Middle Ages and the 
Early Modern Period (1300—1700) Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia (Leuven: 2013) 1—76; 
Enenkel K.A.E., “The Neo-Latin Commentary" in Ford Ph. et al. (eds.), Brill’s Encyclopedia of 
the Neo-Latin World (Leiden — Boston: 2014) 207-216; Enenkel K.A.E. (ed.), Transformations 
of the Classics via Early Modern Commentaries, Intersections Interdisciplinary Studies in 
Early Modern Culture vol. 29 (Leiden — Boston: 2013). 
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historical, literary, and linguistic context. Early modern commentaries were 
more orientated toward the usage and application of texts in a broader sense 
and for diverse goals, even for goals that had little to do with the original func- 
tions of the target texts. And in this sense, the transmission of knowledge for 
diverse usages was one of the foremost goals of commentaries. 

This chapter sheds light on the origins of the commented Alciato. It is ar- 
gued that the young Bavarian jurist Sebastian Stockhamer? was the inventor of 
the genre of the scholarly emblem commentary, and that through his commen- 
tary he transformed Alciato's Emblematum liber into an encyclopaedic work or 
commonplace book. Stockhamer's commentary was written in 1551/1552, and 
it appeared 14 years before Mignault's.* After Stockhamer's invention, it was 
not only the poem/subscriptio and the illustration/pictura but also the com- 
mentary that belonged to the constitutive elements of Alciato's emblem book. 
In the century from 1556 until 1651 the great majority of the editions of Alciato's 
emblem book were accompanied by scholarly commentaries? Authors who 
composed emblem books in imitation of Alciato, such as Hadrianus Junius 
(1565) and Florens Schoonhoven (1618), met the requirements of the new genre 
through the composition of substantial self-commentaries.® 


3 For Stockhamer cf. Da Costa Ramalho A., “Stochamer (Sebastiäo)”, in Verbo: enciclopédia 
luso-brasileira de cultura (Lisbon: 1963-1986). The first edition of Mignault's commentary is: 
Omnia Andreae Alciati Emblemata cum enarratione Claudii Minois, excerpta ex eiusdem in 
eadem emblemata commentariis (Paris, Dionysius a Prato [= Denys du Pre]: 1571). Cf. Green, 
Andrea Alciati no. 8; Adams A. — Rawles S. — Saunders A., A Bibliography of French Emblem 
Books, 2 vols. (Geneva: 1999-2001) Fo49. 

4 CLARISSIMI/ VIRI D. ANDREAE/ ALCIATI,/ EMBLEMATUM LIBRI II/ Nuper adiectis 
Sebastiani Stockha/ meri Germani in primum li/ brum succinctis commen/ tariolis (Lyon, Jean 
de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 1556). Green, Andrea Alciati no. 60; Adams — Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books Fo49. In the following, I have used the second edition (with 
Alciato's epigrams): Clarissimi Viri Andreae Alciati Emblematum libri II. Nuper adiectis 
Sebastiani Stockhameri Germani in primum librum succinctis commentariolis (Lyon, Jean 
de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 1556); Green, Andrea Alciati no. 60; Adams — Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books Fo37. 

5 Cf. above. 

6 Junius Hadrianus, Emblemata ad D. Arnoldum Cobelium; eiusdem Aenigmatum libellus 
ad D. Arnoldum Rosenbergium (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565; reprint Hildesheim — 
Zurich — New York: 1987); Schoonhovius Florentius, Emblemata partim moralia partim ci- 
vilia. Cum latiori eorundem eiusdem Auctoris interpretatione [...] (Gouda, Adreas Burier: 1618; 
reprint Hildesheim-Zurich-New York: 1975); cf. Enenkel K.A.E., “Florentius’ Schoonhovius' 
Emblemata partim moralia, partim etiam civilia: Text and Paratext”, in: Adams A. et al. (eds.), 
Emblems of the Low Countries: A Book Historical Perspective, Glasgow Emblem Studies 8 
(Glasgow: 2003) 129-147; Enenkel K. A.E., “A Leyden Emblem Book: Florentius Schoonhovius’ 
Emblemata partim moralia, partim etiam civilian", in Porteman K. — van Vaeck M. — Manning J. 
(eds.), The Emblem Tradition in the Low Countries, Imago Figurata. Studies 1 B (Leuven: 1999) 
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2 Stockhamer's Commentary on Alciato and His Humanist Learning 


Stockhamer composed his commentary on Andrea Alciato's Emblematum 
libellus in 1551/1552 in Coimbra, at the request of the Portuguese nobleman 
Joao Meneses Sottomayor." In 1547, Stockhamer, an alumnus of the University 
of Ingolstadt, had gone to Portugal with the Italian jurist Fabio Arca de Narnia, 
who had been invited by King Joao 111 to serve as a professor of law at the 
newly founded university of Coimbra? — and he worked there as Arca's secre- 
tary. In Portugal, Stockhamer joined the international group of scholars that 
came together in the formative years of Coimbra University in the 1540s. King 
Jo&o 111 made him editor of the university press of Coimbra. Among other 
works, Stockhamer edited João Soares’ (1507-1572) commentaries to the New 
Testament (Marcus 1566 and Lucas 1574), and Jeronimo Osório's Dictionarium 
Latinolusitanicum.? 

Until recently, Stockhamer's commentary on Alciato's emblem book was 
largely neglected. This is probably due partly to the enormous success of 
Mignault's commentary,? which had been printed many times between 1571 
and 1610, in important centres of learning and publishing, such as Antwerp 


177-195; Enenkel K. A.E., "Emblematic Authorization - Lusus Emblematum: the Function 
of Junius' Emblem Commentary" in Miert D. van (ed.), The Kaleidoscopic Humanism of 
Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575): Northern Scholarship at the Dawn of the Dutch Golden Age 
(Leiden — Boston: 2011); Heesakkers C.L., “Hadriani Iunii Medici Emblemata (1565)’, in 
Enenkel K. A.E. — Visser A.S.Q. (eds.), Mundus Emblematicus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem 
Books, Imago Figurata. Studies 4 (Turnhout: 2003) 33-69. 

7 Cf. Stockhamer's letter of dedication. 

8 For Fabio Arcas cf. Eisenhardt J.A. Ritter von, “Narnia”, Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 
23 (1886) 253-256; Liotta F., "Arca (Arcades, Arcas), Fabio”, in Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani, vol. 111, http://filosofiastoria.wordprepp.com/2009/02/18/il-dizionario-biografi- 
co-degli-italiani-arriva-in-rete/; Coelho R., “Fabio Arcas e Sebastiao Stochamer" Instituto. 
Revista scientifica e literaria 23 (1885) 16-140; Braga T., Historia da Universidade de 
Coimbra, vol. rv (Lisbon: 1902) 624, 626. 

9 Joao Soares, Commentarium in Sacrosanctum Evangelium beati Marci (Coimbra, João de 
Barreira: 1566); idem, Commentarium in Sacrosanctum Evangelium beati Lucae (Coimbra, 
António de Mariz: 1574); Osório Jerónimo, Dictionarium Latinolusitanicum et vice versa 
Lusitanicolatinum: cum adagiorum fere omnium iuxta seriem alphabeticam perutili exposi- 
tione, ecclesiasticorum etiam vocabulorum interpretatione |...] nove omnia per Hieronymum 
Cardosum Lusitanum congesta; recognita vero omnia per Sebastianum Stockhamerum 
Germanum, qui libellum etiam de propriis nominibus regionum populorum, illustrium viro- 
rum [|...] adiecit (Coimbra, João Barreira: 1570). 

10 For Mignault’s commentary see the groundbreaking contribution by Russell D., “Claude 
Mignault, Erasmus and Simon Bouquet: The Function of the Commentaries on Alciato's 
Emblems’, in Enenkel — Visser (eds.), Mundus Emblematicus 17—32. 
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(1573, 1574, 1577, 1581, 1582, 1583, 1584, etc.),! Leiden (1591, 1593, 1594, 1596, 
1599 etc.),? and Paris (1583, 1584, 1587, 1589bis, 1601bis, 1602bis, and 1608bis), 
and partly to Mignault's negative judgement of his literary rival. Mignault 
claimed that Stockhamer, hampered by his lack of erudition, had commented 
on only a small number (‘aliquot’) of emblems - those few ‘he was able to un- 
derstand'; that he had not composed a real commentary, but only a kind of 
imitation of what one should be (‘commentariola’); and that his annotations 
were useless since they derived exclusively from common-sense knowledge. 
The distorted image Mignault drew was a means to eliminate his rival, and to 
uphold his claim of being the true and only inventor of the commentary to 
Alciato. This would not have been possible if he had acknowledged the achieve- 
ments of Stockhamer's commentary, which meanwhile had already appeared 
five times (between 1556 and 1566). As a matter of fact, Mignault's attacks are 
not helpful for an understanding of Stockhamer's achievement. For example, 
it is not at all true that Stockhamer commented on only a small number of 
emblems - the ones he understood. Actually, he provided a complete com- 
mentary on Alciato's Emblematum libellus, as edited by Wechel between 
1534 and 1540. Modern emblem scholarship, however, generally accepted 
Mignault's claim of primacy together with his low opinion of Stockhamer's 
commentary. 


11 Cf. Green, Andrea Alciati nos. 84, 87, 93, 99, 101, 105, and 108. Green no. 84: Omnia Andreae 
Alciati V. C. Emblemata adiectis commentariis et scholiis, in quibus Emblematum ferme 
omnium aperta origine mens auctoris explicatur et obscura omnia dubiaque illustrantur; 
per Claudium Minoem Divionensem (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1573); Green no. 99: 
Omnia Andreae Alciati V. C. Emblemata cum commentariis, quibus Emblematum om- 
nium aperta origine mens auctoris explicatur et obscura omnia dubiaque illustrantur; per 
Claudium Minoem Divionensem. Editio tertia aliis multo locupletior (Antwerp, Christopher 
Plantin: 1581), 80, 804 pp.; Green no. 108: Emblemata [...] cum facili et compendiosa explica- 
tione, qua obscura illustrantur dubiaque omnia solvuntur (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 
1584), 160, 480 pp. 

12 Cf. Green, Andrea Alciati nos. 117 ff. No. 117: Andreae Alciati V. C. Emblemata cum Claudii 
Minois Divionensis ad eadem commentariis, quibus Emblematum omnium aperta origine 
mens auctoris explicatur et obscura omnia dubiaque illustrantur; per Claudium Minoem 
Divionensem (Leiden, Franciscus Raphelengius [Officina Plantiniana]: 1591), 80, 760 pp. 

13 Cf. Mignault, "Lectori studioso et candido" (Paris, Francois Gueffier: 1589) fol. a vi v: ‘[...] 
Sebastianum Stokamerum [sic] Germanum in aliquot Alciati Emblemata scripsisse “com- 
mentariola" (sic enim appellat) familiariter admodum et studio facili concinnata. [...] 
Sed esto: scripsit Stokamerus [sic] ille in aliquot Emblemata. Non tamen attigit omnia. 
Siquidem forte divinare non potuit, quid in aliis auctor sibi vellet. Ita quaedam obscura 
sunt, ut vel multa rerum cognitione vel Delio natatore sit opus ei, qui ea commode velit 
explicare. 
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The fact that Mignault's commentary overshadowed Stockhamer's does not 
mean, however, that Stockhamer's work was completely unimportant. Anyway, 
it was considerably more successful than is generally acknowledged: it ap- 
peared at least thirteen times in important centres of printing, such as Lyon, 
Antwerp, and Geneva; and it was still circulating in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century (1628, 1639, and 1648): 

i Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 1556; 160 (without 
Alciato's epigrams), 76 folia. In Andreae Alciati Emblemata succincta com- 
menatriola Sebastiano Stockhamero Germano auctore. Green, Andrea 
Alciati no. 59; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, French Emblem Books Fo36. 

2. Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 1556; 160 (with Alciato's 
epigrams), 108 folia/216 pp. Clarissimi Viri Andreae Alciati Emblematum 
libri II. Nuper adiectis Sebastiani Stockhameri Germani in primum librum 
succinctis commentariolis. Green, Andrea Alciati no. 60; Adams — Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books F037. 

3.  Lyon,Jean de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 1561; 160 (with Alciato's 
epigrams), 108 folia/216 pp. Green, Andrea Alciati no. 67; Adams - Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books Fogo. 

4. Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565; 160, 240 pp. Emblematum Clarissimi 
Viri D. Andreae Alciati libri II. In eadem succincta commentariola, 
nunc multo quam antea castigatiora et longe locupletiora Sebastiano 
Stockhamero Germano auctore. Green, Andrea Alciati no. 72. 

5. Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1566; 240, 250 pp. [...] In eadem succincta 
commentariola, nunc multo quam antea castigatiora et longe locupletiora 
Sebastiano Stockhamero Germano auctore. Green, Andrea Alciati no. 73. 

6. Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1: 1580; 160. Clarissimi viri D. And. Alciati Emblemat. 
Lib. II. aucti restituti. Cum Sebastiani Stockhameri in primum librum suc- 
cinctis commentariolis; not in Green; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, French 
Emblem Books Fo55. 

7. Geneva, Jean de Tournes 11:1594, 160; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, French 
Emblem Books Fo62. 

8. Coligny, Jean de Tournes 11: 1614; 160, 144 folia/288 pp. Andreae Alciati 
Emblematum libri duo, aucti et restituti, et perelegantibus figuris illustrati, 
cum succinctis commentariolis. Additus est index locupletissimus. Green, 
Andrea Alciati no. 139; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, French Emblem Books 
Fo66. 

9. Geneva, Jean de Tournes II: 1614; 160, 144 folia/288 pp. Andreae Alciati 
Emblematum libri duo, aucti et restituti, et perelegantibus figuris illustrati, 
cum succinctis commentariolis. Additus est index locupletissimus. Green, 
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Andrea Alciati no. 139; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, French Emblem Books 
Fo66. 

10. Coligny, Jean de Tournes 11:1614; 120, 241 pp. Andreae Alciati Emblematum 
libri duo, aucti et restituti, et perelegantibus figuris illustrati, cum succinctis 
commentariolis. Additus est index locupletissimus. Green, Andrea Alciati 
no. 138. 

n. Geneva, Jean de Tournes 111: 1628; 160, 284 pp.; Green, Andrea Alciati 
nO. 156. 

12. Geneva, Jean de Tournes 111: 1639; 160, 284 pp.; Green, Andrea Alciati 
no. 159; Adams - Rawles - Saunders, French Emblem Books Fo72. 

13. Geneva, Jean de Tournes 111: 1648, 160; Green, Andrea Alciati no. 161. 

Furthermore, it was translated into French by Jean de Tournes 11 (1615),!* and it 

was even imitated by the same author who, after Stockhamer's example, com- 

posed a commentary (in Latin and in French) to the second book of Alciato's 
emblems.'® 

Unlike Mignault’s assertions, Stockhamer’s commentary displays consid- 
erable humanistic learning. It appears, for example, that Stockhamer was 
acquainted with the works of humanist philologists, such as Lorenzo Valla 

(1405/7-1457; Elegantiae),'6 Niccolo Perrotti (ca. 1430-1480; Cornucopiae seu 

linguae Latinae commentarii), and Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1436); of anti- 

quarian scholars, such as Andrea Domenico Fiocchi (died 1452), Guillaume 


14 Coligny, Jean de Tournes 11: 1615; 160, 128 folia/256 pp. Les Emblemes de M. André Alciat. 
Traduits en rime Françoise, enrichis de belles figures, et esclarcis par petits commentaires, 
lesquels expliquent les fables et histoires qui y sont continues; Adams — Rawles — Saunders, 
French Emblem Books Fo68; and Geneva, Jean de Tournes 111: 1628; 160, 128 folia/256 pp. 
Cf. Saunders A., The Seventeenth-Century French Emblem: A Study in Diversity (Geneva: 
2000) 26-27; Cartier A., Bibliographie des éditions des De Tournes imprimeurs lyon- 
nais (Paris: [1937-1938]) no. 72; Saunders A., "Sixteenth-Century French Translations of 
Alciati's Emblemata", French Studies 44 (1990) 271—288. 

15 Les Emblemes de M. André Alciat (Coligny, Jean de Tournes: 1615) fol. A2 r-v: ‘Lan passe 
jimprimay les emblemes d’Alciat en Latin, avec des Commentaires succincts de Stoccamer 
sur le premier livre: Et à l'imitation dudit Stoccamer j'en dressay aussi de mesmes sur le 
second livre. Depuis, et long temps au paravant, j'ay esté souvent interpellé, à fin que je 
les imprimasse aussi en Francois, et que je les esclarcisse avec quelques petites exposi- 
tions. Je n'ay peu de moins que je n'aye acquiescé à ceux qui m'en ont sollicité. Je te pre- 
sente donc maintenant, ami Lecteur, les Emblemes d'Alciat en Francois, enrichis pour la 
plus part de belles et delicates figures. [...] J'ay esclarci tous les deux livres avec des petits 
Commentaires, lesquels, quoy que succincts, ne laissent pourtant d'expliquer toutes les 
fables et histoires, qui sont contenues esdits emblemes. J'ay le tout faict pour ton proffit 
etsoulagement, ami lecteur. Recoy donc bon visage ceste mienne edition, et joui du fruict 
que je t'y ay appresté et voué. A Dieu’. 

16 Cf, for example, and ed., p. 46: ‘Laur. Valla lib. 4. cap. 51’. 
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Bude (1468-1540), and Ludovico Ricchieri of Rovigo (Caelius Rhodiginus, 
1469-1525; Antiquae lectiones), of humanist critics and collectors of knowl- 
edge, such as the Florentine professor and member of the Platonic Academy 
Pietro Crinito (1475-1507, De honesta disciplina, ed. pr. 1504)? the Venetian 
Greek scholar Niccolo Leonico Tomeo?? (1456-1531; De varia historia, ed. 
pr. 1531)?! and, again, Erasmus (Adagia?? and Apophthegmata); or of hu- 
manist historians, such as the Venetian professor of rhetoric Marcantonio 
Sabellico (1436-1506; Enneades)?? and Raffaele Maffei da Volterra (1451-1522; 
Commentaria urbana).?* 

Furthermore, Stockhamer's commentary proves that its author was at 
home in various fields of scholarship and learning, such as geometry (e.g. 
Paolo Dagomari's Geometria), astronomy (e.g. John of Holywood's De anni 
ratione),2° oneirology (Artemidorus), numismatics (e.g. Budé's De asse), zo- 
ology (Aristotle, Historia animalium; Aelian, De natura animalium; Pliny the 
Elder; Albertus Magnus), mythology (Cicero, De natura deorum;?’ Hyginus;?® 
Boccaccio's Genealogia deorum gentilium;?? Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride?0), 


17 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 45. 

18 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 23: ‘Caelius antiquarum lectionum lib. 16. cap. 13. 

19 For Pietro Crinito cf. Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 1, 258—259, s.v. "Crinito". 

20 For Leonico Tomeo cf. ibidem, vol. II, 323-324, s.v. "Leonico Tomeo”. 

21 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 42: ‘ut festive Leonicus varia histor. lib. 3. cap. 63’; 45: ‘De 
Laide autem et eius monumento et huiscemodi pictura simillime recenset Leonicus de 
varia historia lib. 1. cap. 81’; 73: ‘[Triton] de quo plura Leonic. De var. histor. lib. 2. cap. 
84’; 132-133: '[...] scribit Leonicus de varia historia lib. 2. cap. 28 et Erasmus in proverbio 
Rhamnusia Nemesis’; 146: '[...] refert Leonicus ex Clearcho lib. 3. cap. 95. De varia histor’ 

22 Because Stockhamer uses Erasmus’ Adagia throughout his work, no page numbers of 
single references are given in this overview. 

23 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 144: ‘Quid autem re vera fuerit aureum vellus enarrat Antonius 
Sabellicus, Aeneid. [sic] 1. libro 5. 

24 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 12: 'Volaterran. folio 338. 

25 Cf., for example, and ed., p. 57: ‘excerpsit Author ex Paulo Geometra Florentino, lib. 2, suae 
Geometriae. 

26 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 73: ‘ut apud Ioan. de Sacrobusto [sic; i.e. Sacrobusco] in libello 
de anni ratione, sic annotatum est: Serpens annus ego sum sol sic circinat in quo/ Qui fluxit 
pridem status est nunc temporis idem’. 

27 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p.121; 128: ‘ut plura Cic. In lib. de Nat. deor’. 

28 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 19; 137. 

29 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 58. 

30 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 62: ‘plura Plutarchus in Commentariis de Iside’. 
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geography (e.g. Strabo;! Pliny, Naturalis historia, books 111-v),?? military stud- 
ies (Vegetius and Aelian, De militaribus ordinibus instituendis), economy and 
husbandry (Xenophon),?3 medicine (Paulus Aegineta, Galen),3* jurisprudence 
(e.g. Budés commentary on the Pandectae; Alciato's Parergon; Herennius 
Modestus’ Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum), philosophy (Cicero,?5 
Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius,’ Xenophon's Memorabilia Socratis?" Apuleius, 
Ps. Seneca??), history (e.g. Herodotus,?9 Thucydides, Livy,^? Valerius Maximus, 
Justinus, Plutarch's Lives*!), cultural history of antiquity (e.g. Pomponio Leto; 
Alciato, De singulari certamine;*? Pausanias**), philology and grammar (e.g. 
Macrobius,** Nonius Marcellus,*° Varro, Pomponio Leto,*® Niccolo Perotti,*7 
Ludovico Ricchieri), rhetoric (e.g. Aristotle,^? Rhetorica; Hermogenes*?), and, 
of course, with the works of the important polymaths from antiquity and the 


31 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 128: ‘de quo multa apud Strab. Lib. 55; 175: ‘Thessalia regio 
est Graeciae famosa, montibus et civitatibus clara. Strabo libro 9. Gens inquieto ingenio 
ete; ls]: 

32 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 21. 

33 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 29. 

34 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 53: ‘ex Galeno atque etiam Paulo Aegineta lib. T. 

35 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 56: ‘Cicero lib. 1.Tuscul. quaest.; 71; 89: ‘Cic. In lib. de senect. 
Inquiens: Avaritia senilis quid velit [...]’; 157: ‘teste Cicer. Lib. 5. Tuscul. Quaest. [...]. [...] 
horum meminit Cicero lib. 4. De Academicis’; 176: ‘De adulationibus autem et blanditiis 
perniciosis plurima Cic. in Dialogo de amicitia, ubi post multa sic ait: Scitum enim est 

36 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 12; 29; 139: ‘Enarrat inter alios Diog. Laertius libro 1. de vita 
Philosophorum: 

37 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 152: ‘[...] ut de Hercule habetur apud Xenophontem’. 

38 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 136: ‘de quibus eleganter Seneca in libro de quatuor virtutibus’. 

39 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 58: ‘Author est Herod. lib. 8. cap. 36* 

40 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 133: ‘ut refert T. Livius lib. 7. Decad. 4 [...]’} 175: ‘L. Livius [sic] 
Decad. 4. libro 4’. 

41 Cf, for example, 2nd ed, p. 31: ‘teste Plutarchos in vita Niciae’. 

42 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 9. 

43 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 33: ‘Autor est gravissimus rerum graecarum scriptor Pausanias 
in Phoc;5 137. 

44 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 35; 136: ‘de quo eleganter [...] et Macrob. In libro de somnio 
Scipionis refert Plotini Philosophi elegantem harum virtutum distributionem" 

45 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 64: Barrum Nonius Marcellus Elephantem dicit. Barrire enim 
proprium esse Elephantorum, inquit Varro, quamvis Vegetius [...]’. 

46 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 64. 

47 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 122: ‘ut collegit Perottus ex Cicerone, De natura deorum [...]’. 

48 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 120: ‘Scripsit autem hoc idem Plato (ut refert Aristoteles in 
Rhet.) [...]- 

49 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 173: Refert Hermogen. cap. 2. de oratoria 
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Middle Ages, such as Diodorus Siculus? Aulus Gellius,?! Aelian (De varia 
historia), Pliny the Elder, Plutarch, Varro, Isidorus of Sevilla,?? and Albertus 
Magnus.?? Stockhamer was also well acquainted with the classical Latin poets. 
He frequently quotes various works by Ovid, even less-known ones, such as the 
PseudoOvidian De nuce,>* Lucan,?° Martial,5® Valerius Flaccus,?” Propertius,°® 
Horace, Seneca’s tragedies,°9 Plautus,9? Terence, Virgil, Claudian? Ambrosius 
(Hexaemeron),® and Dictys Cretensis,®* but also Greek poets, such as Appian, 
Hesiod,56 Theocritus,°” Homer, as well as the hymns that were ascribed to him,5? 
Apollonius Rhodius,® and Dion,”° and humanist poets, such as Pietro Crinito."! 

The profile of Stockhamer’s humanist learning is especially character- 
ized by the considerable number of Greek authors he quotes: Pausanias, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Lucian, Diodorus Siculus, Hermogenes, Herodotus, Aelian, 
Aristotle, Hesiod, Dion, Plutarch, Xenophon, the Suidas, and so on, incidentally 


50 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 19; 38; 92: ‘Diod. lib. 5’; 173. 

51 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 25; 40; 88; 109; 129; 157. 

52 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 125: ‘venosissimum animal de quo Isidorus [...]’. 

53 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 57-58: ‘in quodam Alberti Magni libello, quem de amuleto ...’. 

54 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 70: ‘Apud Ovid. In Elegia de Nuce* 

55 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 138: ‘ut Lucan. Lib. g’. 

56 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 31; 56: ‘Martialis lib. 7. Epigram«maton»* 

57 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 59; 144; 162: ‘ut prolixe scribit Valerius Flaccus in Argonaut.. 

58 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 124; 126: Ideoque etiam Proper. Lib. 1. Exclamat: Ah pereat qui- 
cunque rateis et vela paravit, / Primus et invito gurgite fecit iter'; 159: 'et Propertius lib. 2. In 
Eleg. De Amore, admirans quaerit: Quicunque ille fuit puerum qui pinxit Amorem:/ Nonne 
putas miras hunc habuisse manus? [...]. 

59 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 60: ‘de quibus Seneca in Herc. furen». 

60 C£, for example, 2nd ed., p. 89: ‘teste [...] Plauto in Aulularia’; 126: ‘sentit Plautus in 
Asinaria’. 

61 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 126 ‘sentit [...] Terentius in Andria’. 

62 Cf., for example, 2nd ed., p. 73: ‘ut Claudianus in libro de nupt. Honorii et Mar.. 

63 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 37. 

64 C£, for example, 2nd ed., p. 67: ‘Cretensis lib. 3’. 

65 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 13 Appianus lib. 4. Civil<ium> bellorcum»* 

66 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 33: ‘ut ait Hesiodus’; 131. 

67 Cf, for example, 2nd ed. p. 38; 152. 

68 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 56: Homerus in hymno Veneris’. 

69 Cf., for example, 2nd ed. p. 59. 

70 Cf, for example, 2nd ed., p. 71. 

71 Cf, for example, and ed., p. 123: ‘[...] ut elegantissime Crinitus lib. 1. Poematum in epi- 
grammata exhortationis ad virtutem' (Stockhamer does not give the text of the poem); 
127: 'Egregie autem post sexcentos poetas de postestate amoris canit etiam Crinitus libro 
primo poematum' (Stockhamer does not give the text of the poem). 

72 Cf, for example, and ed. p. 84. 
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even works that were not transmitted, such as Clearchus’ De varia historia” 
or the treatise De potestate Chamaeleontis, by the well-known philosopher 
Democritus,” or Byzantine scholars, such as Paulus Aegineta. It is, of course, 
not easy to get an exact picture of the depth of Stockhamer's Greek learning 
and of his linguistic skills in Greek. The main reason is that a number of the 
above-quoted works were accessible also in Latin translations; also, in a few 
cases he might also have picked up these quotes and references from other 
sources, such as Erasmus’ Adagia, Crinito's De honesta disciplina, or Leonico 
Tomeo's De varia historia. Anyway, Stockhamer used Aelian's works, certainly 
in a Latin translation. Such use does not automatically diminish his learning. 
In Aelian's case it rather demonstrates that Stockhamer was up to date on 
scholarly discourse: he used Gesner's translation, which was by then an ab- 
solute novelty. This can be proven by literal quotes, e.g. in Stockhamer's com- 
mentary to emblem 20.75 


3 Stockhamer's Commentary and the Transmission of Knowledge: 
The Construction of an Encyclopaedic Compendium 


Close analysis of individual commentary lemmas brings to light Stockhamer's 
method: his one and only goal is not just to explain Alciato's emblematic epi- 
grams. Usually he offers more, and sometimes also different, information than 
would have been required for the understanding of the emblems. Stockhamer 
used his learning, which consisted of the above-mentioned elements for 
construing — on the foundations of the emblems — compendious encyclopae- 
dic lemmata that could be used for various purposes. Commentaries are, in 
a sense, always paratexts, because they refer to a target text."? Stockhamer's 
commentary lemmas, however, are usually also texts in their own right. One 
also can read them without Alciato's epigrams. This is not because of their 
outstanding stylistic quality, but because of their construction as an encyclo- 
paedic lemma. In its first part, Stockhamer always gives a prose paraphrasis of 
Alciato's epigram, which is followed by a demonstration of various connections 


73 (Cf. and ed., p. 63: ‘Hoc emblema sumptum est ex historia quae habetur apud Clearchum 
Solensem, qui de varia historia non minus eleganter quam erudite scripsit, in lib. 12. 
cap. 29’. See below. 

74 Cf. and ed. p. 145: ‘de quo [sc. chameleonte] [..] Democritus in lib. de potestate 
Camaeleontis' See below. 

75 2nd ed. p. 51: ‘Sargus piscis Capras vehementissime amat etc, cf. with Aelian, De natura 
animalium, vol. 1 (trans. Conrad Gesner) 23. 

76 Cf. Enenkel - Nellen, "Commentaries and the Management of Knowledge”. 
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to the above-quoted scholarly literature. Because of the prose paraphrases 
one also can understand the singular lemmas without Alciato's epigrams. 
Interestingly, the first edition (Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau: 
1556) was indeed printed without Alciato's poems, according to the emblem- 
atic arrangement: 

i: title/motto 

2. pictura 

3- commentary 

Because no details about the preparation of this edition are known, it is hard to 
say who in the end decided that the commentary to Alciato’s emblems should 
appear without the master’s epigrams, and what exactly the reason was. Was 
it indeed Stockhamer, who envisaged that his printed commentary also would 
fulfil its purpose without Alciato’s epigrams? Was the commentary meant to be 
consulted as a “secondary text” to be used alongside Alciato’s epigrams? Why, 
then, was it also illustrated? Was the commentary meant to function as an en- 
cyclopaedic text in its own right, and thus without another booklet, namely 
Alciato’s epigrams? In any case, Stockhamer must have sent his commentary 
to his publishers Jean de Tournes 1 and Guillaume Gazeau without Alciato’s 
poems. 

Through his compendious lemmas Stockhamer integrates Alciato’s em- 
blems into the web of scholarly knowledge that was accessible to him. 
References to authors and texts play an important part in his method of com- 
menting. The references could fulfil various purposes. Of course, they could 
single out Alciato’s sources, and this is the case in a number of lemmas. A ref- 
erence could also function as a means of authorizing the information given 
either by Alciato or by Stockhamer in his commentary lemma. A third function 
was the collection of knowledge provided by an encyclopaedic commentary 
lemma. Pieces of information found in various authors are offered via direct 
quotes, textual paraphrases, or the reference alone. In the case of Stockhamer, 
a fourth category was of great importance: that of bibliographic link or “further 
reading". Stockhamer's links were often corridors that connected his encyclo- 
paedic compendium with the big storehouses of knowledge that were avail- 
able to himself and his readership. 

It is noteworthy that Stockhamer's bibliographic references are rather pre- 
cise (compared with the general habits of the sixteenth century), if he refers to 
the big storehouses of knowledge. Mostly he gives not only book numbers, but 
also chapter numbers. The main reason for these precise references is indeed 
"further reading": Stockhamer expected his readers to actually consult the 
works quoted. Via his method of literary referencing, Stockhamer connected 
his encyclopaedic collection with other commonplace books. This holds true, 
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of course, for a number of commonplace books from antiquity, such as Gellius' 
Noctes Atticae, Valerius Maximus' Factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri, 
Aelianus' Varia historia, and Macrobius' Saturnalia, as well as for other ency- 
clopaedic works, such as Pliny the Elder's Naturalis historia, Diodorus Siculus' 
Bibliothece, or Isidorus of Sevilla’s Etymologiae. But it is even more revealing 
that Stockhamer, in marked contrast to many of his humanist colleagues, 
also quoted in this precise way recent works by his humanist colleagues, such 
as Pietro Crinito's De honesta disciplina, Valla's Elegantiae, Niccoló Leonico 
Tomeo's De varia historia, and Erasmus' Adagia. 

When writing his commentative lemmas, Stockhamer always kept these en- 
cyclopaedic works on his mind. He tried to organize and present knowledge in 
a similar and compatible, albeit more compendious way. Brevity — the main 
feature of the compendium - is his guiding principle. Stockhamer did not try 
to replace the works he quoted, but rather tried to come up with a compen- 
dium that would provide permanent and easy access to the larger collections 
of knowledge built by the great humanist architects of knowledge — Erasmus, 
Crinito, Tomeo, Valla, and others. 


4 The Emblematic Commentary as a Combination of Various 
Types of Encyclopaedia's: Natural History, Etymology, Mythology, 
Grammar, and Collections of Proverbs 


It can be shown that Stockhamer in his commentary used and combined 
various models and traditions of encyclopaedia: natural history, etymology, 
mythology, grammar and linguistics, collections of exempla, collections of 
apophthegmata, collections of curiosities, collections of proverbs, and so on. 
Each lemma is construed according to one or more models of encyclopaedia. 
Sometimes Stockhamer indicates what his main example is. More frequently, 
he does not give that away, but freely combines two or more encyclopaedic 
models. In fact, this was nothing new. One must take into account that a num- 
ber of his encyclopaedic examples, especially the collections of curiosities and 
Erasmus' Adagia, did very much the same thing. Pietro Crinito, Leonico Tomeo, 
and Erasmus are especially important examples for Stockhamer, providing a 
collection of sources and connections to other encyclopaedic works as well. 

A good example of Stockhamer's method of construing encyclopaedic lem- 
mas through references is his commentary"? on emblem 7 “Potentissimus af- 
fectus amor" (“Love is the most powerful emotion") which was discussed in 


77 ~~ +anded., pp. 17-18. 
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‚Potentifsimusaffetusamor. vit. 





FIGURE 91A 

Woodcut illustration 

to emblem 7 (Wechel), 
in the edition of 
Stockhamer's 
commentary on Alciato's 
Emblematum liber 
(Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1 
and Guillaume Gazeau: 
1556), p.17. Glasgow 
Emblem Project 


FIGURE 91B 

Cupid riding on a lion. Judith 
Gerigk, drawing of a seal ring 
(gold) with gemstone (red 
sard), preserved in the British 
Museum 


detail in the first chapter of this book." Alciato's epigram is an ekphrasis of an 


antique gemstone on which Amor riding on a lion is depicted: 


Look - here's invincible Amor (Eros/Love), carved on a gem. See how the 


lad rides in his chariot and subdues the lion's might; how in one hand he 


holds a lash, with the other he guides the reins, and how on his face rests 


the loveliness of youth. Dread pestilence keep far away! Would one who 


has the power to conquer such a beast leave us unharmed?7? 


The pictura of the Lyon edition, a woodcut image, renders Amor as a chari- 


oteer standing on a chariot drawn by a pair of lions [Fig. 91A].8° The woodcut 


78 Inthe section “Ekphrases of Works of Art”. 


79 Translation after the Glasgow emblem site, with several alterations. 


80 Ibidem, p. 17. 
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image is partly misleading because it does not show a gemstone, as it should 
be [Fig. 91B], but locates the scene in a perspectivically structured landscape. 

After a brief paraphrase of the epigram (including a description of the god's 
image) Stockhamer immediately refers to Pietro Crinito's collection of knowl- 
edge: 'But about this matter it is absolutely necessary to look up book 16, chap- 
ter 4 of Crinitus’ De honesta disciplina’. This chapter (of three pages) is devoted 
to the topos of love as an illness in Greek and Arab philosophy?! Its title is 
"De viribus et egritudine Amoris ac de eius remediis, copiose relatum ex 
Arabum commentariis" — "On love as a powerful illness and its remedies, richly 
demonstrated through the commentaries of the Arabs" In this chapter Crinito 
deals especially with medical aspects, e.g. love explained by Galenic humoral 
pathology. Galen defined love as a loss of equilibrium of physical humours 
caused by an excess of black bile (melancholy). Crinito discusses the effects 
of the excess of black bile on the imagination of the person who suffers from 
love: the image of the beloved is ‘burned into his mind’. Building forth on this 
explanation Crinito describes in detail the various physical symptoms of love, 
i.e. of illness: the pale colour of the face and the skin of the body, dry eyes, ex- 
cited pulse, changing expressions of the face.8? 

If one looks at Alciato's epigram, an ekphrasis of a gemstone with Amor 
as a charioteer, it becomes clear that Crinito's chapter is not really necessary 
for the understanding of the poem. The epigram is interesting because of its 
literary quality — which is closely connected with its genre, an ekphrasis of a 
work of art — and because of its archaeological content: it is about an antique 
artefact, a gemstone [cf. Fig. g1B].8? It is significant that Stockhamer did not 
comment on any of these aspects. In general, he was not much interested in 
the artistic, formal, literary, and rhetorical aspects of Alciato's poems, and to a 
lesser extent in purely antiquarian or archeological items; instead, he focused 
on the construction of encyclopaedic knowledge. In the case of this lemma, 
the encyclopaedic knowledge consists of the reference to Crinito's discussion 
of medical views on love in combination with an authoritative quote from the 
Latin poets (Ovid, Epistulae ex Ponto 1v, 15, 31: ‘Res immoderata Cupido est’), 
which is also a sententia, plus a shortlist of biblical examples of men who be- 
came victims of love: David, Solomon, and Samson.®* The giant hero Samson 
even died because he was betrayed by the woman he fell in love with, Delilah. 


81  Iused the edition of De honesta disciplina (Lyon, Antonius Gryphius: 1585), pp. 409-412. 

82 Ibidem 409-4u. 

83 Cf. above, chapter 3, section 3. 

84 X 2nded. p.18: Quem, obsecro, non vincit Amor, vel etiam sanctissimos viros? Quis Davide 
sanctior? Quis Salomone sapientior? Quis Sampsone fortior? Amore tamen superati 
omnes’. 
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Thus, Stockhamer construed an encyclopaedic lemma through references to 
three storehouses of knowledge: Crinito's collection (which included Greek 
and Arab medicine), Latin love poetry (elegy), and the Bible. 

Stockhamer's commentary to emblem 24, “Obdurandum adversus urgentia" 
("Stand firm against pressure”),85 demonstrates how Stockhamer construed 
encyclopaedic lemmas through the cross-linking of various types of encyclo- 
paedic writings: natural history, Buntschriftstellerei, and collections of proverbs. 
The accompanying image shows a palm tree with a kind of putto hanging on 
two palm leaves;8® Alciato's epigram is based on Pliny's Naturalis historia and 
emblematizes the palm tree in the following way: 


The wood of the palm-tree counteracts a weight and rises up into an arch. 
The heavier the burden pressing it down, the more it lifts it up. The palm- 
tree also bears fragrant dates, sweet dainties much valued when served 
at table. Go, boy, edge your way along the branches and gather them. The 
man who shows a resolute spirit will receive an appropriate reward.7 


Alciato's emblematic epigram basically refers to the palm's extraordinary elas- 
ticity, and secondly, to its sweet fruit. Thus, for a proper understanding of the 
epigram it would suffice to give some information about these two aspects. 
The most relevant information could be found either in Pliny's Naturalis histo- 
ria XVI, 223, Gellius Noctes Atticae v1, 3, Plutarch's (Symposiaca 8, 5 = Moralia 
723B-724), or Erasmus’ Adagium 204.88 It is noteworthy that Stockhamer's 
first reference is to one text that does not at all provide information on the 
palm tree's elasticity (Pliny, Naturalis historia X111, 26—50), but represents an 
extended botanical chapter on palm trees that includes all kinds of details. 
Although this passage was not necessary for the understanding of Alciato's epi- 
gram, Stockhamer apparently considered it important that the reader would 
consult it, or at least to draw his attention to encyclopaedic natural history. 
Moreover, Stockhamer also refers to symbolic aspects of the palm tree not 
mentioned in Alciato's epigram,® and in doing so he transmits philological, 
linguistic, proverbial, and a bit of antiquarian knowledge. Stockhamer explains 


85 ended. pp. 43-44. 

86 About this misunderstanding cf. the next chapter, on Junius. 

87 For the English translation see the Glasgow emblem website. 

88  Stockhamer refers to: ‘Plinius lib. 13. cap. 4. & lib. 16. cap. 42. Aulus Gellius lib. 3. cap. 6°. 

89 Fol. c6v: ‘Dabatur etiam olim palma in praemium victoriae. [...] hinc “palmam ferre" pro 
victoria proverbialiter dicitur. Erasmus in Chiliadibus’ (‘In ancient times the palm branch 
was given as a price for victory. [...] because of this *palmam ferre" is proverbially used for 
achieving a victory. Erasmus in the Adages’. 
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that in antiquity the palm branch was used as a symbol of and price for victory, 
and that the Latin proverbial expression palmam ferre (i.e. to prevail or to gain 
victory) goes back to this habit. With respect to this information, he links his 
commentary lemma with Erasmus' authoritative collection of proverbs, the 
Adagia.9? For the understanding of Alciato's epigram, Erasmus’ proverb pal- 
mam referre is in fact a bit misleading. Alciato does not talk about the palm 
branch as a sign of victory, but of the palm tree as a symbol of the virtue of 
constancy. 

What is the underlying method of Stockhamer's way of commenting? 
Why did he at all mention the proverbial expression palmam ferre? The res 
significans of the emblem contains a topic of botany. Therefore, Stockhamer 
first consulted Pliny's Naturalis historia, and established in his encyclopae- 
dic lemma a firm link to natural history for general, authoritative knowledge 
on the palm tree. In the same work he found also the more specific informa- 
tion on the palm tree's elasticity (XVI, 223). Second, as a kind of standard 
procedure, he consulted other encyclopaedic works or collections of knowl- 
edge; one of them was definitly Erasmus’ Adagia, another one Gellius’ Noctes 
Atticae. Stockhamer was very well acquainted with the Adagia, and he took 
it for granted that the readers of his commentary had this work at hand (also 
his Portuguese readers).?! The link to Erasmus' Adagium 204 is presented in 
Stockhamer's commentary both as an authority and as a reference to "further 
reading”. If Stockhamer would not immediately have found Gellius' chapter on 
the palm tree (111, 6), it must have come to his attention almost automatically, 
e.g. via Erasmus' Adage or maybe also via a marginal cross reference in Pliny. 
Either in Erasmus' Adage or in Gellius' chapter on the palm tree, Stockhamer 
would find Plutarch's symbolic interpretation of the palm tree (Symposiaca 8, 
5 = Moralia 723-724). Also the Symposiaca is an example of Buntschriftstellerei 
and a collection of encyclopaedic knowledge. In three encyclopaedic works 
Stockhamer consulted, Erasmus' Adagia, Gellius' Noctes Atticae, and Plutarch's 
Symposiaca, the link between the palm wood's elasticity and the use of the 


9o  Adagium 204, "Palmam ferre", ASD 11, 1, 315-317. 

91 For the interest in Erasmus’ Adagia in Coimbra cf, among others, Joannes Vasaeus, 
Index rerum et verborum copiosissimus ex Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Chiliadibus 
(Coimbra, Ioannes Barrerius: 1549); Teyssier P, “Les Adages d'Erasme dans le Dictionnaire 
Latin-Portugais de Jerónimo Cardoso”, in Miscelánea de Estudos em Honra do Prof. 
A. Costa Ramalho (Lisbon - Coimbra:1992) 127-136; Bataillon M., Etudes sur le Portugal au 
temps de l'Humanisme, Acta Uniuersitatis Conimbrigensis (Coimbra: 1952); idem, Erasmo 
y el erasmismo, 2nd ed. (Barcelona: 1983); Moreira de Sa A., De re erasmiana: aspectos do 
erasmismo na cultura portuguesa no século XVI (Lisbon: 1977); Pina Martins J., Humanismo 
e Erasmismo na cultura portuguesa do século XVI (Lisbon — Paris: 1973) 159-165. 
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palm branch as a symbol of victory was established. All three argued that the 
palm wood's elasticity and strength was the reason for the palm's e use as a sign 
of victory.?? 

In general, Erasmus’ Adagia were extremely important for Stockhamer's 
commentary. It is no coincidence that Stockhamer referred to them through- 
out his book. A number of times his commentary lemmas depart from or are 
largely dependent on Adagia essays, sometimes even if he does not men- 
tion the Adagia. An example of this kind is Stockhamer's commentary?? on 
emblem 5, “Gratiam referendam" (“One must show gratitude") which was dis- 
cussed in detail in the first chapter of this book.9^ The image of the Stockhamer 
edition shows a stork feeding his hatchlings with a snake. Alciato's epigram 
presents the stork as an example of the duty one owes to one's parents: 


The stork, famed for its dutiful care, in its airy nest cherishes its feath- 
erless chicks, its dear pledges of love. The mother bird expects that the 
same kind of service will be shown her in return, whenever she needs 
such help in her old age. Nor does the dutiful brood disappoint this hope, 
but bears its parents' weary bodies on its wings and offers food with 
its beak.95 


Stockhamer comments in the following way: 


92 Cf. Gellius, Noctes Atticae 111, 6: ‘propterea, inquit Plutarchus, in certaminibus palmam 
signum esse placuit victoriae, quoniam ingenium eiusmodi ligni est, ut urgentibus oppri- 
mentibusque non cedat’ - ‘Plutarch says that in contests the palm tree was used as a 
symbol of victory, because it is the proper quality of this wood, that it does not cease 
when it is oppressed’. The ingenious explanation of the reason for the palm' use as a sign 
of victory goes ultimately back to Plutarch, at least in terms of written records. Plutarch 
had a remarkable preference for symbolic interpretations. Although his interpretation is 
ingenious and inventive, it is hardly credible. Rather, the reason must be connected with 
the fact that in antiquity the palm was regarded as a sacred tree, e.g. of Apollo, and with 
aspects of cult, such as the games dedicated to Apollo. In Greek and Roman mythology, 
Apollo was told to have been born under a palm tree. In the cultic games dedicated to 
Apollo that regularily took place in Delphi and Delos, palm branches were given to the 
victors. For the palm as the sacred tree of Apollo, see also the next chapter in this book, 
on Junius. For the use of the palm as a sign of victory in antiquity cf. Hünemórder Ch., 
“Phoinix”, in Der neue Pauly 9 (2000), cols. 938-939, and Steier A., “Phoinix”, in RE xx, 
cols. 386-404. 

93  2nded. pp. 14-15. 

94 Inthe section “Curiosities of Natural History”. 

95 For the English translations of Alciato's poem see the Glasgow Alciato Site (in this case: 
http://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french /emblem.php?id-FALaoo;). 
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Among all the birds only the stork serves as a symbol of piety, because 
he feeds his parents when they are weak from old age, and when they are 
unable to fly themselves he carries them on his shoulders, as Athenaeus 
testifies, and Homer in the fourth book of the Iliad, and furthermore 
Isidorus in his book on the nature of birds. Also, Pliny deals with the im- 
mense piety of the stork in book 10, chapter 23, and, in a very beautiful 
way, so does Aristophanes in his [comedy] "The Birds". Aelianus says in 
book 15 [of his De natura animalium, chapter 4, that the storks carefully 
feed their parents when they are already weak from old age (to pay them 
back for their parental care), and in doing so they are motivated solely by 
their good character. Therefore, the image of the stork was in antiquity 
carved into the scepters of kings as a sign of their piety and justice; this 
aspect is transmitted by Crinito in the 4th book [of his De honesta disci- 
plina], chapter 13. 


Inter omnes aves Ciconia pietatis symbolum gerit: nam parentes senecta 
defectos vicissim alit et volandi impotentes humeris gestat, ut Athenaeus 
attestatur et Homerus lib. 4. Iliadis, Isidorus in lib. de natura Avium. 
Item de immensa Ciconiarum pietate Plinius lib. 10. cap. 23. et pulchre 
Aristophanes in avibus; ciconiae magna cura alunt vicissim parentes iam 
aetate deficientes, sola bonitate naturae ad id agendum impulsae, inquit 
Aelianus lib. 15. cap. 4.96 Ideoque Ciconiae imaginem exsculpi olim soli- 
tam super sceptris regum, quo eorum pietas atque iustitia indicaretur; 
refert Crinitus libro 4. cap. 13.97 


As one can see, this lemma is construed around references to important col- 
lections of knowledge: to Isidorus’ Etymologiae, Aelianus' zoology De natura 
animalium, Pliny's encyclopaedia, Pietro Crinito's De honesta disciplina, and 
Homer's Iliad, the last of these being, in a sense, the father text of Greek mythol- 
ogy. This time Erasmus' collection of proverbs is not mentioned; nevertheless, 
the most important source of the lemma is Erasmus’ Adage 901, with the title 
"Antipelargein" (something like “Storking back" or “Paying back like a stork").98 
It can be demonstrated that Stockhamer has used this Adage because he cop- 
ied some lines of it literally,99 especially the very odd piece of information that 


96 Aelianus, De natura animalium 111, 23: ‘Magna cura ciconiae exacta aetate parentes 
alunt, etsi humanis hoc facere legibus nullis iubentur, sed sola bonitate naturae ad id 
impellantur. 

97  2ended. p.15. 

98 ASD II, 2 (1998) 413-415. 

99 Cf. above. 
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grown-up storks carry their parents on their 'shoulders' when the parents are 
no longer able to fly by themselves. This astonishing adynaton of nature does 
not occur in any of the antique sources listed by Stockhamer, but it figures 
prominently in Erasmus’ Adage, where it is presented as fact.!00 Stockhamer 
also took from Adagium 901 some references: to Homer,?! Aristophanes,!?? 
and maybe even to Pliny.!°3 He certainly did not find the reference to Homer 
himself, because he thought that the Iliad passage was about the stork's pious 
behaviour, whereas it actually is about Simoeisios, the son of Telamon, who 
died at a young age. 

However, in the just-mentioned commentary lemma, Stockhamer was not 
satisfied with Erasmus' Adages alone, but came up with other collections of 
knowledge: Isidorus Etymologiae,!°* Athenaeus Deipnosophistae, Aelianus’ 
zoology, and Crinito's De honesta disciplina (1v, 13). None of these references 
is mentioned in Adage 901, and none is indispensable for the understanding 
of Alciato's emblematic epigram. Nevertheless, Stockhamer considered them 
important for the architecture of his encyclopaedic commentary lemma. The 
Aelianus passage (De animalibus 111, 23), which Stockhamer had found himself 
in the new Latin translation made by Conrad Gesner (which had just appeared 
in 1550),105 strengthened the part played by zoology. Stockhamer was obviously 
proud of being able to present a Greek writer as auctoritas. The reference to 
Isidorus added no new information, but it extended the lemma's range with the 
perspective of etymology. On the other hand, the reference to Crinito provided 
new information, on the symbolic use of animals in antiquity. Stockhamer 
takes over Crinito's report that the stork figured on the sceptre of ancient kings. 


100 Cf. the first two lines of the cited text of the commentary with Erasmus, Adagium 901, 
ASD II, 2 (1998) 413 and 414: ‘Ea [ciconia] inter aves una pietatis symbolum obtinet. [...] 
[414:] [...] una ciconia parentes senecta defectos vicissim alit et volandi impotentes hu- 
meris gestat". 

101 Homer, Iliad tv, 477-478. 

102 Aristophanes, Aves 1353-1357. 

103 Naturalis historia x, 63. 

104 What he calls the treatise De avibus actually refers to Etymologiae X11, 7, 17: Eximia illis 
circa filios pietas; nam adeo nidos impensius fovent ut assiduo incubitu plumas exuant. 
Quantum autem tempus impenderint in fetibus educandis, tantum et ipsae invicem a 
pullis suis aluntur. 

105 Aelianus, De natura animalium 111, 23, translated by Conrad Gesner: 'Magna cura ciconiae 
exacta aetate parentes alunt, etsi humanis hoc facere legibus nullis iubentur, sed sola bo- 
nitate naturae ad id impellantur’. In Claudius Aelianus, Opera quae extant |...] (Zurich, 
Andreas and Jacob Gesner:1550). It is, however, surprising that the reference he gives does 
not correspond with the book and chapter numbers of the Gesner edition: Aelianus 15, 4 
instead of 3, 23. 15, 4 is not about the stork, but the ocean sunfish or common mola (Mola 
mola). 
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CHAPTER 4 


The whole chapter tv, 3 of De honesta disciplina is only very vaguely connected 
to Stockhamer's commentary lemma. Its main part deals with philological ob- 
servations concerning Petronius' Satyricon; however, among a couple of other 
things, Crinito cites a poem from the Satyricon which contains the notion ‘pi- 


etaticultrix’ (‘cultivator of piety’) for the stork.!96 

Another interesting link between different types of encyclopaedias is the 
combination of linguistic manuals, such as Niccoló Perotti's Cornucopiae seu 
linguae Latinae commentarii or Lorenzo Valla's Elegantiae linguae Latinae, with 
those of natural history. An example of this conjunction is Stockhamer's com- 
mentary!” to emblem 26, “In parasitos” (“Against parasites/flatterers"), which 
was dicussed in the first chapter of this book.!0® In his emblem epigram Alciato 


uses the comparison with an animal (the crayfish) for the characterization of 


the type of the flatterer: 


Receive these crayfish which we present to you. This gift matches your 
character. They have watchful eyes, and many rows of claws armed with 
a pincer, and a huge gut is there. You too have a protruding belly with fat 
paunch, scuttling feet and sharp weapons on them, as you hang about the 
crossroads or move among the seats at table, and maliciously shoot your 
stinging, witty jibes.109 


In his commentary Stockhamer first gives a reference to Valla’s manual: 


‘Parasitum eleganter describit Laurentius Valla lib. 4. cap. 51’ (‘Lorenzo Valla 
gives an elegant description of the flatterer in book 4, chapter 51). Stockhamer 
expected that his reader would have access to Valla's Elegantiae, and that he 
would consult the lemma 'scurra et parasitus’. There, the reader could find the 


following description: 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Parasitus [est], qui omnia ad voluntatem eius loquitur, in cuius contuber- 
nium est; omnia assentatur, omnia illius facta simulac dicta laudat, nihil 
repugnat, nihil facere recusat ventris gratia, in quo summum bonum con- 
stituit. Quorum magna copia in principum domibus est.!!9 


In the edition Lyon, Antonius Gryphius: 1582, p. 169. 

2nd ed., pp. 46-47. 

In the section "The Description of Character Types". 

For the English translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website. 
Elegantiae 1v, 51. 
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A flatterer is a man who pleases the one with whom he lives; he agrees 
with everything and praises everything this person does or says; he does 
not decline anything, but does everything in order to fill his stomach; the 
stomach is the place in which he locates the highest good/value [sum- 
mum bonum]. There are many such persons at princely courts. 


This text (Stockhamer does not give it as a quote) is actually the starting point 
of his exegesis: 


Cancer enim animal est aquatile, oculos semper habens apertos, forfices 
dentatos atque acutos pro armis, ventrem magnum et octo pedes, de quo 
Plinius libro 9. cap. 31. Sic etiam parasitus, qui adulando hinc inde vic- 
tum quaeritat, oculos habet admodum vigilantes, ob ventris repletionem 
omnia perlustrans. Nec desunt spicula nociva. Dum enim cibi gratia huic 
applaudet, alteri maledicit. [...] Uti denique cancer plures, sic ille per 
omnia loca celeres pedes habet.!! 


The crayfish is a water animal which always has its eyes open; it is armed 
by legs with sharp pincers, and has a big stomach and eight feet. See Pliny, 
book 9, chapter 31.112 The flatterer is similar: he has extremely vigilant and 
watchful eyes, and while he flatters he looks around everywhere in search 
for food. And he is certainly equipped with harmful missiles. While he 
praises a person only because he is in search of food, he will abuse an- 
other person. [...] Finally, as the crayfish has many legs, the flatterer has 
quick legs that lead him to all kinds of places. 


Interestingly, although one would expect the physical details of the crayfish 
mentioned by Stockhamer to stem from Pliny's Natural history, they do not; 
instead, they come from Alciato's epigram. The reference to Pliny's Naturalis 
historia is again without text, and points exclusively to a “further reading" — 
Stockhamer asks his reader to consult the indicated passage. And again, the 
passage in Pliny is not necessary for the understanding of the emblem. Pliny 
gives all kinds of information on crayfish and their various species, but he does 
not discuss the physical aspects that are relevant in Alciato’s epigram. 
Another encyclopaedic field of interest was mythology. If anything mytho- 
logical appeared in Alciato’s epigrams, Stockhamer loved taking on the role 


111 Fol. <c8>r. 
112 That is, book 1x, §§ 97-100 (old chapter 31). Stockhamer's reference is correct. 
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Ei qui femel fua prodegerit aliena credi 
non oportere. 





LCS 


RUN 
NEW 


FIGURE 92 

Woodeut illustration to Alciato, 
emblem 98, ed. Wechel (Paris: 1534), 
p. 104. Private collection 


of mythographer and giving extensive information on mythological persons 
or plots. His main works of reference in this respect were Ovid’s mythological 
“manual”, the Metamorphoses, Hyginus' Fabulae, Cicero's De natura deorum, 
Plutarch's De Iside et Osiride, and probably also Boccaccio's Genealogia deo- 
rum gentilium. As was shown in the first chapter of this book, Alciato himself 
had used the Metamorphoses as a source for his emblematic constructions. 
Stockhamer, however, was neither a keen philologist nor a literary critic, and 
he did not aim to explain all of the epigrams' details on the level of individual 
words, or to figure out all the subtexts or sources of which Alciato made use. 
For example, he had no clue that numerous epigrams of the Emblematum liber 
were in fact translations of the Greek Anthology. On the one hand, Stockhamer 
was not familiar with the poems of the Anthology, and on the other hand, he 
was more concerned with construing encyclopaedic lemmata. 

For example, in emblem 98 (Wechel) Alciato had used an animal anecdote 
from the Greek Anthology (1x, 346) in which the poet playfully reproaches a 
swallow for having built her nest on a painting of Medea - in Alciato's ver- 
sion: "Why do you build your nest in the bosom of the woman from Colchis? 
Alas, ignorant bird, to whom do you entrust your nestlings so mistakenly? That 
frightful mother, Medea, in her savagery slew her own children — and you 
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expect her to spare yours?'!!?3 Stockhamer had no idea that the epigram was 
on a painting, and he also was not sure to which bird it was referring because 
Alciato did not specify it; however, Stockhamer rightly guessed that it was a 
swallow.!^ Probably he recognized the bird's species from its bifurcated tail on 
the woodcut illustration of the Wechel edition. Also, in the epigram it is not 
evident what kind of artwork was meant. However, the woodcut illustration to 
Wechel's edition rendered it as a statue in an aedicula [Fig. 92]. 

Nevertheless, Stockhamer must have understood that the poem was about 
a kind of collision between art and nature.!5 However, he was not inclined to 
comment on such aspects. He had no specific interest in archaeology, visual 
arts, or literary ekphrasis. 

Instead, he chose to transmit mythological knowledge. In this case, he un- 
folded in extenso the myth of Medea.!6 This is all the more remarkable be- 
cause he had already elaborated on the same myth in his comment to emblem 
44 (“Amor filiorum"), and he even refers to this passage.!!7 In his commentary, 


113 Cf. above, the chapter on Alciato. For the translation cf. the Glasgow Alciato website, with 
a few alterations (emphasis mine). 

114 2nd ed. p. 162: 'Reprehendit aviculam (hirundinem ni fallor) [...]' — ‘He reproachs a bird 
(aswallow, if Iam not mistaken) [...]* 

115 Cf. above, the chapter on Alciato. 

116 2nd ed. pp. 162-163: Fuit autem Medea filia Oetae regis Colchorum, quae etiam Colchis 
vocatur a regione patriae (cuius meminimus et supra Embl. 44 [Stockhamer's cross refer- 
ence]). Venefica incantatrix maxima, quae cum lasonem ex Thessalia venientem perdite 
amaret, illum adiuvit, ut vellus aureum, quod in templo a Dracone custodiebatur acquir- 
eret, et Draconem occideret, quo facto una cum lasone clam aufugit, ut prolixe scribit 
Valerius Flaccus in Argonauticis et attingit Ovidius lib. 7. Metamorphoseon in principe. Ob 
hoc pater eam celerrime prosequebatur: illa vero fratrem suum parvulum, quem secum 
abduxerat, occidit et in frusta multa secavit ac sparsim in variis locis proiecit, ut scili- 
cet pater persequens in colligendis hinc inde dissipatis membris retardaretur, ipsaque 
interim commodius aufugere posset. Cum vero iam diu cum Iasone vixisset et multos 
liberos procreasset, tandem Iason pertaesus eam repudiavit et Creusam Corinthiorum 
Regis filiam uxorem accepit, quamobrem illa indignata in vindictam, omnes quos ex 
Iasone habuit filios, occidit: Creusam una cum domo Regia exussit et aufugit. Hinc illud 
Ovidius lib. 1. de arte amandi [p. 162]: Cui non defleta est Ephyraeae flamma Creusae, 
Et nece natorum sanguinolenta parens' (italics mine, to mark the classical works quoted 
by Stockhamer). It is remarkable that Stockhamer's commentary lemma includes the odd 
bit of information that Medea had ‘many children’ with Jason. Actually, she had only two, 
as it is transmitted in the majority of the sources. 

117 Ibidem: ‘Medea [...] cuius meminimus et supra Embl. 44 [...]. Stockhamer refers to the 
following text, 2nd ed., p. 78: ‘Increpat igitur Autor Colchidis et Progne contraria et hor- 
ribilia in liberos facta. Colchis enim, quae Medea dicitur, non solum una cum Iasone aufu- 
giens fratrem parvulum interfecit et membratim discerpsit, verum etiam a Iasone tandem 
repudiata, omnes liberos, quos ex eo habuit, in ultionem ipsamet crudelissime occidit, 
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Stockhamer includes rare information, such as the remark that over the years 
Medea had many children with Jason, and that she murdered them all. In other 
accounts, only two boys are mentioned. With respect to its free, extended nar- 
rative Stockhamer's mythological commentary slightly resembles the mythog- 
raphy of Boccaccio, who was inclined to expand it with numerous, often odd 
details. For example, Boccaccio tells us that father Jason was personally pres- 
ent when Medea slaughtered his sons,!? which is not only implausible but also 
not sustained by the mainstream tradition. On the myth of Medea Stockhamer 
probably consulted Boccaccio. A trace of this is the fact that in his commen- 
tary to emblem 33 he refers to the mythographer "Theodoncius'!? Stockhamer, 
of course, had no access to the work of ‘Theodoncius’ — he could not have, 
because his name was only known through Boccaccio, who referred to him 
many times in his Genealogia; not coincidentally, Boccaccio mentions him 
just before the Medea chapter, with respect to her father Aeetes (who is called 
there ‘Oeta’).!2° With his reference to the unknown writer Theodoncius, 
Stockhamer tried to impress the reader with rare and exquisite learning. The 
bibliographical details Stockhamer gives (‘Theodoncius, book 10, chapter 41’) 
are, of course, fake. There was no ‘tenth book’ of ‘Theodoncius’ available. 

This technique, to impress the reader with fake references, occurs a num- 
ber of times in Stockhamer's commentary. It makes of course only sense if a 
writer intends to compose a learned work. Interestingly, Johannes Thuilius 
of Mariaberg, the author of the best commentary to Alciato's emblems, who 
despised Stockhamer because of his lack of learning, was deceived by his 
fake references — and eagerly incorporated them into his commentary. In his 


quod factum exprobrant Vergilius Aeglogarum 8. Ovidius de remedia amoris lib. 1. et de 
tristibus lib. 2* 

118 Cf. Boccaccio, Genealogy of the Pagan Gods, vol. 1, ed. and trans. J. Solomon (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 2011) 456—457: ‘[...] eo vidente trux femina filios tricidavit innocuos et maleficiis 
suis sublata Athenas abiit [...]' — ‘[...] he [Jason] as the savage woman slaughtered her 
innocent sons and then, exulting in her offenses, fled to Athens [...] In the same passage, 
Boccaccio uses the plural ‘filios’ without specifying it. It could well be that Stockhamer 
expanded the undetermined plural to ‘many children’. 

119 2nd ed, p. 78: Medeam vero nullis carminibus, nullis medicamentis, nullis denique in- 
cantationibus aut veneficiis potuisse ad amorem sui Iasonem reducere, ex quo ipsam 
Corintho, ubi tunc erat, expulit, et Glaucem sive Creusam Creontis Regis filiam uxorem 
duxit, ut Theodoncius lib. 10. cap. 41 refert. 

120 Boccaccio, Genealogy of the Pagan Gods, vol. 1, 454-455: Dicit Theodontius hunc Oetam 
non fuisse filium Solis Yperionis, sed eius, qui apud Colchos maximus fuit, et regnavit 
ibidem - "Theodontius says that this Aeetes was no the son of Sun, son of Hyperion, but 
of the one who was the greatest among the Colchians and ruled there’. 
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comment to the above-mentioned emblem (“Inviolabiles telo Cupidinis") 
Thuilius repeats the text quoted by Stockhamer, and equipped it with the ref- 
erence "Theodontius lib. 10. cap. 43?! First, there was no work by Theodontius; 
second, Thuilius misquoted Stockhamer's fantasy reference, which had men- 
tioned chapter 41, not 43. The same is true for Stockhamer's fake reference to 
a work called ‘De varia historia, supposedly written by the Aristotelian phi- 
losopher ‘Clearchus of Soli. Stockhamer pretends to quote from this work's 
‘book 12, chapter 29’: ‘Hoc emblema sumptum est ex historia quae habetur 
apud Clearchum Solensem, qui de varia historia non minus eleganter quam er- 
udite scripsit, in lib. 12. Cap. 29, cuius haec sunt verba: [...]’.!22 Clearchus wrote 
a large number of treatises (of which only fragments survive),7? but no work 
with the title De varia historia (which would have survived in twelve or more 
books).!2* Surprisingly, Thuilius presented the work that did not exist as the 
main source of Alciato's emblem, and repeated Stockhamer's fake reference.!25 

In a number of cases Stockhamer construes an encyclopaedic lemma 
through combining information from Ovid's mythological manual with nat- 
ural history, such as in his commentary to Alciatios emblem 88 (Wechel), 
"In adulatores”, "Against flatterers”, which has been discussed in detail in the 
first chapter of this book.76 In his epigram Alciato gives a description and a 
symbolic interpretation of the chameleon: 


The Chameleon is always breathing in and out with open mouth the 
bodiless air on which it feeds; it changes its appearance and takes on 
various colours, except for red and white. — Exactly in the same way the 
flatterer feeds on the wind of popular approval and gulps down all with 


121 Alciati Emblemata cum commentariis amplissimis (Padua, Pietro Paolo Tozzi: 1621) 345. 

122 and ed. p.63. 

123 The collected fragments are edited in Wehrli F, Die Schule des Aristoteles, vol. 111, part 
2: Klearchos (2nd, revised and augmented ed., Basel: 1969); for Clearchus cf. Wehrli F. — 
Wohrle G.- Zhmud L., “Der Peripatos bis zum Beginn der römischen Kaiserzeit”, in Flashar 
H (ed.), Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie der Antike, vol. 111, Altere 
Akademie - Aristoteles — Peripatos, 2nd ed. (Basel: 2004) 493-666; esp. 583-587. 

124 Stockhamer must have found the reference in another scholarly work, maybe Leonico 
Tomeo's De varia historia. It may well be that the title of Leonico's work inspired him 
in setting out the fake reference. Anyway, in another commentary lemma he quoted 
Clearchus as well, but also indicated that he found the passage in Leonicus' work. Cf. 2nd 
ed., p. 146: ‘[...] refert Leonicus ex Clearcho lib<ro>. 3. cap. 95. De varia histor<ia>.. 

125 Alciati Emblemata cum commentariis amplissimis 533. 

126 Inthe section “Curiosities of Nature". 
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open mouth. He imitates only the black features of the prince, knowing 
nothing of the white and pure.!2” 


Stockhamer quotes a passage from the 15th book of the Metamorphoses in 
which Ovid lists wondrous exotic animals — the hyena, the chameleon, and 
the lynx:28 


If there is anything to marvel at, however, in these novelties, we might 
marvel at how the hyena changes function, and a moment ago a female, 
taken from behind by a male, is now a male. Also that animal [i.e. the 
chameleon], fed by wind and air, instantly adopts the colour of whatever 
it touches.!29 


Stockhamer builds his commentary lemma in the first place on the descrip- 
tion of the animal in the zoological manuals of antiquity, through linking it to 
Aristotle's the Historia animalium??? and Pliny's Natural history (VIII, 120-122). 
Although Stockhamer quotes Aristotle first, he used Pliny exclusively for the 
information he gives. For example, he follows Pliny in defining India as the 
animal's most important habitat,!?! and he also adopts Pliny's odd bit of in- 
formation that the animal lived exclusively on air and that it was able to take 
on all colours except red and white. Aristotle did not transmit this (wrong) 
information. Stockhamer added the reference to Aristotle probably in the first 
place to give his commentary a more learned appearance. A fourth reference 
certainly has this function: Stockhamer tells the reader that on the chameleon 
one should consult the book by (the philosopher) Democritus On the Power of 
the Chameleon ('de quo [sc. chameleonte] [...] Democritus in lib. de potestate 
Camaeleontis’).132 This is not straightforward a fake reference, because a work 
with such a title once existed in antiquity. Fragments of this work survive in 
Pliny's Naturalis historia XXVIII, 112-188. Gellius transmitted its title as De vi 
et natura chamaeleontis: 'Librum esse Democriti nobilissimi philosophorum 
de vi et natura chamaeleontis eumque se legisse Plinius Secundus in Naturalis 


127 For the English translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website. 

128 XV, 408-417. 

129 XV, 408-412. Stockhamer, 2nd ed., p. 145. There he gives the full text of the last two verses, 
4u and 412. 

130 Aristotle, Historia animalium 11, 11, 503A 15-B 27. 

131 2nded. p.145: ‘Chamaeleon animal est frequens in India [...]’; Naturalis historia V111, 120: 
‘quamquam [sc. camaeleon] frequentior est India. 

132 2nded. p.145. 
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historiae vicesimo octavo refert [...|' (‘Pliny says in the 28th book of his Natural 
history that there is a book by the most famous philosopher Democritus on the 
nature and power of the chamaeleon, and that he has read it').'5? Through 
the reference to the spurious work which hardly any reader would have heard 
of, Stockhamer suggested that he had at his command extremely rare and 
exquisite knowledge. Stockhamer, however, took the title not from Gellius, 
but from Pietro Crinito, who had presented an encyclopaedic lemma on the 
chameleon in his De honesta disciplina xv111, 14. It was already Crinito who 
suggested that he had read Democritus' work and who baptized it De po- 
testate chamaeleontis: ‘De viribus autem et potestate eius complura atque 
admiranda referuntur ab auctoribus, maximeque a Democrito, qui librum de 
potestate Chamaeleontis scripsit.!?^ This looks like a traditional line of display- 
ing impressive learning. Small wonder that Thuilius of Mariaberg took from 
Stockhamer the splendid reference: ‘Meminit [...] Democrit.<us> in libero» de 
potestate Chamaeleontis'!35 

In other cases Stockhamer combined encyclopaedic mythological informa- 
tion with knowledge from collections of exempla and apophthegmata, ety- 
mological exegesis, and other collections of knowledge. In emblem 8, *Non 
vulganda consilia", Alciato referred in his epigram to the signs of Republican 
Roman legions; instead of an eagle (which was to become the standard under 
the emperors) Republican legions held (among other animals) the Minotaurus 
in their standards. Alciato interpreted the sign of the Minotaurus as a sym- 
bol of the military doctrine that (strategical) plans should be kept absolutely 
secret, and, in doing so, he followed the Roman military writer Vegetius and 
the grammarian Festus.!?6 In his commentary, Stockhamer did not explain 
the relevant antiquarian, archaeological, and military issues. Apparently he 
was not much interested in material objects from antiquity, such as Roman 


133 Noctes Atticae x, 12. The reference to Pliny is Naturalis historia XXVIII, 12—18. Cf. 
Democritus frgs. 300, 7-12 Diels-Kranz. 

134 (Lyon, Antonius Gryphius: 1582) 466. 

135 Alciati Emblemata cum commentariis amplissimis 256. Thuilius took the reference from 
Stockhamer's commentary because he also picked up there the quotation from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

136 Vegetius, Militaria 111, 6: ‘Tutissimum in expeditionibus creditur facienda nesciri. Ob hoc 
veteres Minotauri signum in legionibus habuerunt, vt quemadmodum ille in intimo et 
secretissimo labyrintho abditus perhibetur, ita ducis consilium semper esse occultum’ — 
"During military campaigns it is the safest if the soldiers do not know what will be done. 
This is the reason that the ancient Romans used as a sign for their legions the Minotaurus. 
As the Minotaurus was kept in the middle of the most secret labyrinth, the plan of an 
military leader should always be kept secret’. Cf. Festus X1, s.v. “Minotaurus”. 
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legion signs.!?" Instead, he first construed a mythological lemma, through giv- 
ing an extended account of the myth of Pasiphae, Daedalus, and Minotaurus, 
which includes a description of the labyrinth of Cnossos and a list of classical 
sources of the myth, including Diodorus Siculus' Bibliothece (book v), Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, the same author's didactic poem on the art of love (quoted as 
Ars amandi), and Hyginus (in fact Ps. Hyginus’) mythographical work Fabulae, 
which had appeared for the first time in Basel in 1535.38 Actually, the first part 
of Stockhamer's commentary lemma is a compendious version of Hyginus' 
chapter 50, "Pasiphae"!3? In the course of his mythographical narrative, 
Stockhamer explains the etymology of the name Minotaurus as a combination 
of ‘minos’ and 'taurus'!40 

On the level of its meaning Stockhamer combined the mythological ac- 
count with an apophthegma (or strategema) by Quintus Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus (190/185—115 BC), the important Roman general and conqueror of 
Greece, who said that he would tear his undergarments immediately to shreds 
if it ever became conscious of his military plans. Stockhamer refers to Valerius 
Maximus’ collection of exempla and apophthegmata, but it seems more likely 
that he picked up the saying from Pietro Crinito's collection of knowledge De 
honesta disciplina, because he gives an exact reference only to Crinito's work 
(book xix, chapter 7), not to Valerius’. Crinito offers there a separate essay 
on Metellus’ apophthegma, and equipped with other learned references. 
Stockhamer does not repeat the content of Crinito's chapter, but indicates it as 
advice for "further reading"? 


5 Conclusion 


Already these few examples demonstrate that Mignault’s assertion that 
Stockhamer's annotations do not have a scholarly character but are based only 


137 In fact, Stockhamer did not know what the Roman legion standard looked like. He was 
misled by the illustration in Wechel's edition, which rendered it as a flag. 

138 2nd ed., pp. 19-20. 

139 Stockhamer' reference is not entirely correct: he gives Hyginus, Fabula 49, which is on 
"Daedalus" while he presents a paraphrase of Fabula 50, “Pasiphae”. 

140 2nd ed. p.19. 

141 Cf. ist title of xıx, 7: "De prudenti responso Caecilii Metelli ad amicum, qui eius animi 
consilium scire cupiebat: neque esse cuiusquam ingenio facile confidendum in rebus 
gravioribus" in the Lyon edition of 1582 on p. 477. 

142 2nded. p.20: Responsum hoc argutum extollitur etiam a Crinito libro 19. cap. 7’. 
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on common-sense knowledge, does not correspond with the facts. Stockhamer 
construed his commentary through using scholarly collections that were au- 
thoritative in his time — classical and humanist ones as well - and he also col- 
lected information (and references) from other sources, treatises on topics that 
belong to various fields of knowledge, Latin and Greek poets, and so on. In his 
prefatory letter (addressed to Sottomayor) he defined his commentary as a col- 
lection of knowledge: 


Hystorias [...] et fabulas, figmenta quaedam naturalia, memorabilia de- 
nique facta salse faceteve dicta ex variis autoribus [sic] - Hystoriographis 
[sic], Poétis, Oratoribus atque Philosophis — hinc inde collegi et, quam 
fieri potuit, breviter et succincte enarravi, [..] adscriptis insuper et 
demonstratis (si quis forte rem certius aut etiam ad satietatem usque de- 
sideraret) ubique classicis autoribus [sic ].!^? 


I have collected here and there from various authors — historiographers, 
poets, orators and philosophers - historical accounts, myths, certain fic- 
tions pertaining to natural history, memorable achievements and witty 
and prudent statements, and I told them as briefly as possible [...]. And 
I added (if someone wanted to have it all demonstrated fully and more 
than that) everywhere the relevant classical authors. 


Stockhamer was well aware of the fact that his collection was neither exuber- 
ant nor complete: 'Singula nanque ad rem facientia si adnotari velint, prolix- 
iora, crede, Iliade dicerentur’ - ‘If one would like to incorporate all relevant 
information, believe me, one would have to write a text longer than the Iliad’;!** 
‘longer than the Iliad’ would mean a commentary with more than twenty-four 
books. Stockhamer, however, was keen to put together a compendious text that 
could be easily used. He did not aim to produce an extensive commentary, 
such as the ones that were to follow, by Mignault (ca. 750 pages) and Thuilius 
(ca. 1000 pages). 

In his encyclopaedic version of Alciato's emblem book Stockhamer did 
not aim at any systematic order. He kept to the arrangement of Alciato's 
Emblematum liber, as presented in the Wechel editions, and there the em- 
blems were organized according to the principle of varietas. The idea of an 
encyclopaedic or scholarly collection of knowledge did not require systematic 


143 Fol. azv. 
144 Ibidem. 
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organization. One must keep in mind that a number of Stockhamer's most im- 
portant scholarly examples were organized according to the same principle of 
varietas: Gellius’ Noctes Atticae, Aelianus’ De varia historia, Diodorus Siculus' 
Bibliothece, Macrobius' Saturnalia, Erasmus’ Adagia, Crinito’s De honesta 
disciplina, Leonico Tomeo's De varia historia, and so on. Variety made a collec- 
tion of knowledge less boring, and therefore more agreeable to the intended 
readership. 

Stockhamer's emblem commentary sheds light on the humanist culture of 
Coimbra - the intellectual environment in which the work was composed. First 
of all, it reflects a very vivid interest in emblematics in Portugal, even at such 
an early stage, in the middle of the sixteenth century (1540-1560). Amaral has 
stated in a recent overview, 'Emblem studies in Portugal are still incipient, and 
practically non-existent in Brazil’!*5 The general opinion is that Portuguese 
emblem literature is late, derivative, and marginal.!* If one limits this view to 
the printing of emblem books, it may be true. But in other respects, the actual 
situation may have been rather different. A telling detail is the way in which 
Stockhamer's patron, João Meneses Sottomayor, used Alciato's emblem book. 
He carried the little booklet everywhere (using it as a true pocket book), even 
on travels, and in doing so he engaged in daily reading and contemplation.!#7 
It seems that he used it not very differently from a book of prayer or a book of 
hours — as a constant source of moral edification and contemplation. When 
Stockhamer chanced to meet him in 1551 in Coimbra, Sottomayor had just 
been discussing Alciato's emblems with a group of people. Already much ac- 
quainted with Alciato's Emblematum liber, Stockhamer was able to explain 
the more difficult emblems ex tempore and to point out which sources the au- 
thor had drawn on. The nobleman Sottomayor was so impressed by the young 
man's learning that he asked him to write a commentary on all the emblems 
of the Emblematum liber. This background demonstrates two things: first, that 
around 1550 there was obviously already a strong interest in emblematics in 
Portugal; and second, that Stockhamer belongs to, acts in, and writes for the in- 


145 Amaral R., "Portuguese Emblematics: An Overview’, in Gomes L. (ed.), Mosaics of 
Meaning: Studies in Portuguese Emblematics (Geneva: 2009) 1-19; esp. 19. 

146 Amaral, "Portuguese Emblematics" 1-2, expresses this opinion: ‘Nevertheless, even a 
merely superficial glance at Portuguese emblematics at the time of major emblematic de- 
velopments in main cultural centres of Europe will force us to recognize the Portuguese 
shortcomings, especially concerning the production of emblem books: comparably to 
what certainly happened in some other peripheral regions, it was modest, belated, frus- 
trated and derivative’. 

147 Cf. Stockhamer’s letter of dedication to Sottomayor. 
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tellectual environment of Portuguese Coimbra. Therefore, if one were to write 
a history of emblematics in Portugal, Stockhamer's contribution would need 
to be included. Stockhamer's emblematic commentary is not derivative, mar- 
ginal, or late, but instead an original, “modern”, future-orientated, early, and 
(with fourteen editions and a French translation) even rather successful work. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Game of Emblematic Interpretation and 
Emblematic Authorship: Hadrianus Junius' 
Emblemata (1565) 


1 Introduction 


The important Dutch scholar, humanist land medical doctor Hadrianus Junius 
(151-1575) was one of the most creative and influential sixteenth-century pio- 
neers of Neo-Latin emblematics.! His emblem book of 1565 (Emblemata)? is a 
true masterpiece, with regard to both form and content: the epigrams them- 
selves, their woodcut illustrations, and the harmonious layout of the booklet 


1 On the Neo-Latin pioneers of emblematics cf. inter alia Enenkel K.A.E. - 
Visser A.S.Q. (eds.), Mundus Emblematicus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books (Turnhout: 
2003); Enenkel K.A.E., "The Neo-Latin Emblem: Humanist Learning, Classical Antiquity, 
and the Virtual 'Wunderkammer", in Daly P. (ed.), Companion to Emblem Studies (New 
York: 2008) 129-153; idem, "Emblems", in Ford Ph. — Bloemendal J. — Fantazzi Ch. (eds.), 
Brill's Encyclopaedia of the Neo-Latin World. Micropaedia (Leiden — Boston: 2014) 968—970; 
Homann H., Studien zur Emblematik des 16. Jahrhunderts (Utrecht: 1971) 25-40. On Junius 
cf. Miert D. van (ed.), The Kaleidoskopic Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius (1511-1575): Northern 
Humanism at the Dawn of the Dutch Golden Age (Leiden — Boston: 2011), and idem, Hadrianus 
Junius (1511-1575). Een humanist uit Hoorn (Hoorn: 2011). The present chapter originates from 
research published in Enenkel K.A.E., “Emblematic Authorization — Lusus Emblematum: 
The Function of Junius’ Emblem Commentary and Early Commentaries on Alciato’s 
Emblematum libellus", in Van Miert (ed.), The Kaleidoskopic Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius 
260-289, and “The Game of Emblems: The Invention of Junius’ Self-Exegetical Emblem 
Commentary’, in Canone E. — Spruit L. (eds.), Emblematics in the Early Modern Age. Case 
Studies on the Interaction between Philosophy, Art and Literature (Pisa — Rome: 2012) 1-19. 
However the text of the chapter has been written completely anew for the present book; only 
the introductory part remained. On Junius’ emblem book cf. also the seminal article by Chris 
Heesakkers, "Hadriani Iunii Medici Emblemata (1565)’, in Enenkel — Visser (eds.), Mundus 
Emblematicus 33-69. 

2 Emblemata, ad D. Arnoldum Cobelium; Aenigmatum libellus, ad D. Arnoldum Rosenbergum 
(Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565; reprinted by the same publisher six times in the years 
1566, 1569, 1575, and 1585; there were modern facsimile reprints of the 1565 edition in 1972, 
with an introductory note by H.M. Black [Menston: 1972], and in Emblematisches Cabinet 
[Hildesheim - Zurich — New York: 1987]). For further bibliographical information, also on the 
French and Dutch versions, cf. below. 
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as a whole. In the epigrams, Junius presents himself as a master of Latin verse, 
by his usage of a spectacular variety of metres,? his ingenious inventio, his sen- 
sible elocutio, and the extremely disciplined, economical, and concise way in 
which he construed his poems. In marked difference with the early editions 
of Andrea Alciato's Emblematum libellus (1531), Junius' picturae were made by 
very skillful craftsmen, such as Geoffrey Ballain and Pieter Huys (who drafted 
designs), and Gerard Jansen van Kampen and Arnold Nicolai (who crafted the 
woodcuts).^ The fact that a separate page is reserved for each emblem, always 
organised according to the same formula (1. motto, 2. illustration, 3. Epigram 
[always only one epigram]), and that each epigram consists of exactly four 
verses, makes an extraordinarily consistent impression. Moreover, Junius' em- 
blem book was extremely successful in terms of copies, print runs, and distri- 
bution. Its publisher, Christopher Plantin, issued it approximately seven times 
between 1565 and 1570, and the Plantin Press re-issued it in ten-year intervals, 
in 1575, 1585, 1595 and 1596. 

Plantin was an ideal publisher for Junius’ book, because of the concentrated 
effort he made, in the earliest years of his enterprise (1561—1570), to establish 
himself in the market as a publisher of emblem books.? During this period, 
he printed and re-printed not only Junius' book, but also those of Alciato, 
Claude Paradin and Joannes Sambucus, flooding the market with a hitherto 
unrivalled number of copies — according to a conservative estimate some 
seventeen thousand.® Of Junius’ Latin Emblemata alone, the Plantin Press 
probably printed about seven thousand or even more copies; if one adds the 
later editions issued in 1575, 1585 (twice), 1595 and 1596 (three times), some five 
or six thousand copies more. Additionally, the Plantin Press published Junius' 


3 Itisa most spectacular artistic achievement that in Junius' collection — in a marked differ- 
ence from Alciato's Emblemata - more than 80 per cent of the epigrams (47 of 58!) are written 
in metres different from the 'normal' epigrammatic metre of elegiac distichs. 

4 Cf Heesakkers, "Hadriani Iunii Emblemata" 43. 

5 Cf. Visser A.S.Q., Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image. The Use of the Emblem in Late- 
Renaissance Humanism (Leiden — Boston: 2005) 49-83. 

6 Idem53, n. 17. 

7 The print run of the first edition was already 1250 copies. Cf. Heesakkers, “Hadriani Iunii 
Emblemata" 43. 
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Emblemata also in French, translated by Jacques Grévin (1567, 1568, 1570, 1575)? 
and Dutch, translated by Marcus Antonius Gillis van Diest (1575 and 1576).? 


2 The Enigmatic Structure of the Emblems, and the Enigma of the 
Author's Self-Commentary 


Maybe the most intriguing feature of Junius' emblem book is its self-exegesis 
in the form of a substantial attached commentary. For modern readers, it is 
not easy to understand the function and meaning of this commentary, which 
indeed is all but self-evident. First of all, it may seem odd that an author should 
make a circumstantial effort to explain himself, especially in a literary genre 
based on enigmatic poems and images. If an author clarified his riddles, he ran 
the risk of eliminating the most attractive aspect of his work. Junius and a num- 
ber of his humanist colleagues regarded emblems as textual (and pictorial) 
artifices intended to stimulate the reader's mind by intellectual guess-work. 
This view was shared, among others, by Junius' colleague Joannes Sambucus, 
who - just one year before Junius — had his Emblemata printed at the same 
publisher's house.!° Sambucus was convinced that the most important stage in 
the perception of emblems was the reader's intellectual labour of decoding the 
hidden meaning of both the images and the epigrams. In his brief theoretical 
introduction “De emblemate" he states that emblems should be ‘veiled, inge- 
nious, and pleasing with a variety of meaning’! 

Junius was obviously aware of the problems faced by a commentary on em- 
blems. It is a telling detail that he presented his commentary as a separate 
part of his work, and that he introduced it with a separate, partly defensive 
preface.!* From this preface it is evident that he did not take it for granted 


8 The French translation was made in 1567; for its editions, cf. Voet L., The Plantin Press 
(1555-1589), vol. 3 (Amsterdam: 1981) nos. 1282-1285, and 1484-1487; Adams A. — 
Rawles S. - Saunders A., A Bibliography of French Emblem Books, 2 vols. (Geneva: 1999- 
2002), F. 352-354, 658-662. Specifically on the translation, cf. Adams A., "Jacques Grévin 
et sa traduction francaise des Emblemata d'Hadrianus Junius’, De Gulden Passer 73 (1995) 
37-66. 

9 For its editions of the Dutch translation, cf. Voet, Plantin Press, vol. 3, nos. 1281-1282 and 
1482-1483. 

10  DalyP, "Emblem Theory: Modern and Early Modern" in idem (ed.), Companion to Emblem 
Studies (43—78), here 71-73. 

11 Ibidem 72: ‘Itaque tecta, arguta, iucunda et varie significantia sint' (my italics). On 
Sambucus' theoretical view on emblems cf. Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned 
Image 85-109. 

12 “Ad lectorem’, in Junius, Emblemata (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565), p. 65. 
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that the reader would accept and understand his commentary. Rather, Junius 
considered it necessary to offer the reader some guidance by setting out a few 
remarks as to the intended use. Junius expresses concern that the commentary 
may harm the sense (ratio) of the emblems, and he admits that ‘writings of this 
kind are the more attractive and charming the more they sharpen the reader's 
mind, by which is meant, the longer they keep it in suspense and uncertainty’. 
The urgency of this problem becomes even clearer if one analyses the actual 
poetic method of Junius as an epigrammatist. It appears that he construed al- 
most all of his epigrams following the poetic device of creating suspense: in 
the first two lines he usually describes the pictura or the image (which is always 
the res significans) in a way that makes the reader wonder what its meaning 
would be, while in the second two he gives a short indication of the meaning, 
but preferably in a way that some guesswork is left to the reader with respect to 
the exact connection between the image and its partly revealed sense. 

Thus, one wonders what advantages made Junius run the risk of diminish- 
ing his booklet's charm and attractiveness. Is it plausible to suppose that he 
considered his emblems too difficult to understand, at least for part of his read- 
ership? Could this be linked with Junius' tendency toward individual interpre- 
tations? Individual interpretations, ever since the emblem founder Andrea 
Alciato, constituted an interesting potential of the emblem. If one analyses 
Junius' Emblemata, it becomes perfectly clear how inventive he was. He turns 
out to be anything but a simple imitator of Alciato. Most of his emblems con- 
tain new and, in more than a few cases, remarkable inventions. With regard 
to this background, Junius could have been tempted to 'explain himself' to his 
readers in order to reveal his authorial intention, and to demonstrate his origi- 
nality in detail. The unity of author and commentator gave him the opportu- 
nity to come up with a clear-cut and convincing exegesis. After all he, better 
than anyone, knew the author's mind, what sources had been used, and how 
they had been interpreted. Thus, as it seems, we have here a unique document 
which gives us a trustworthy access to the author's intention and reliable in- 
sights into the very process of early modern literary writing. 


13 Ibidem: ‘Non enim ignoramus, eo plus venustatis et gratiae istiusmodi scriptis accedere, 
quo ingenium acuunt magis; hoc est, quo suspensum diutius et sollicitum lectoris ani- 
mum tenent. 
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3 Potential Models for Junius' Commentary? 


Chris Heesakkers, in his seminal article on Junius' Emblemata, has interpret- 
ed the authorial commentary ‘in the first place as philological achievement’. 
In his view, Junius, as a true and ‘all-devouring philologist’, intended in his 
commentary to provide his readers with a careful demonstration of antique 
source-texts. The commentary was meant to display the ‘vast erudition 
and knowledge of the ancient Greek and Latin and Renaissance literature’! 
Heesakkers’ interpretation of Junius’ commentary is connected with his as- 
sumption that it was probably inspired by ‘the Lyon editions of Alciato's 
Emblemata, printed in 1555 and 1561, which ‘contained large commentaries, 
although not by the author himself’.!® 

Commented editions of Alciato may indeed have inspired Junius to add a 
commentary to his own Emblemata. These editions appeared in Lyon from 1549 
on, authored by the French schoolmaster and humanist Barthélemy Aneau (in 
French, ‘avec briefves expositions’)! and the German jurist and travelling intel- 
lectual Sebastian Stockhamer (in Latin, from 1556 on), and both were reprinted 
a couple of times.!$ Stockhamer's commentary appeared three times before 
Junius composed his commented emblem book (twice in 1556, and in 1561),? 


14 Heesakkers, "Hadriani Iunii Emblemata" 48-54 (especially 49). 

15 Ibidem. 

16 Heesakkers, "Hadriani Iunii Emblemata" 48. Heesakkers also says that it would be pos- 
sible as well that Junius 'did not need an example to come up with the idea of adding a 
commentary to his emblems’ 

17 The Editio princeps is: Aneau Barthélemy, Emblemes d'Alciat de nouveau Translatez en 
Francois vers pour vers iouxte les Latins. Ordonnez en lieux communs, avec briefves expo- 
sitions, et Figures nouvelles appropriées aux derniers Emblemes (Lyon, Macé Bonhomme 
for Guillaume Rouille: 1549); cf. Adams A. — Rawles S. — Saunders A., A Bibliography of 
French Emblem Books (Geneva: 1999-2002) F 026; Green H., Andrea Alciati and his Book of 
Emblems. A Biographical and Bibliographical Study (New York: 1872) 158-162, no. 38. 

18 The Editio princeps is: Stockhamer Sebastian, In Andreae Alciati Emblemata succincta 
commenatriola Sebastiano Stockhamero Germano auctore (Lyon, Jean de Tournes 1 and 
Guillaume Gazeau: 1556); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 177-178, no. 59; Adams — Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books Fo36. For Stockhamer's Alciato commentary see the study 
in this book, chapter 4; the various editions are listed there in the first section. 

19 Clarissimi Viri Andreae Alciati Emblematum libri II. Nuper adiectis Sebastiani Stockhameri 
Germani in primum librum succinctis commentariolis (Lyon, Jean de Tournes I and 
Guillaume Gazeau: 1556); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 178-179, no. 60; Adams — Rawles — 
Saunders, French Emblem Books F037; Clarissimi Viri Andreae Alciati Emblematum libri II. 
Nuper adiectis Sebastiani Stockhameri Germani in primum librum succinctis commentari- 
olis (Lyon, Jean de Tournes I and Guillaume Gazeau: 1561); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 184, 
no. 67. 
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and Aneau's French edition 'avec sommaires, inscriptions, schemes, et briefves 
expositions Epimythiques, selon l'Allegorie naturelle, Moralle, ou Historialle' 
was iterated in 1549,7? and issued anew in 1564.?! It is not totally clear what 
Heesakkers means with 'editions of Alciato, printed in Lyon in 1555 and 1561 
‘with large commentaries’. To my knowledge, in 1555 no commented edition 
of Alciato appeared in Lyon; at least, I could not detect a copy. If Heesakkers 
meant Aneau's French commentary, it did not appear in Lyon either in 1555 or 
in 1561. In 1561 an edition of Alciato's Emblems with Aneau's French commen- 
taries was issued, but it was printed in Paris, not in Lyon.?? If Heesakkers meant 
Stockhamer's commentary, it did not appear in 1555, but it did appear in 1556 
and 1561. But more important is the question of what exactly it could have been 
that inspired Junius and what he may have taken from these commentaries. 

Aneau's comments accompanied his French translation of Alciato's em- 
blems (1549). They were in no way substantial, but in fact no more than short, 
mostly mythological explanations ('briefves expositions epimythiques’) which 
were meant to help less erudite readers.?? For learned humanists they were 
entirely useless and out of place. They neither focus on philological questions 
nor display any remarkable degree of humanist erudition. Aneau was surely an 
erudite humanist, but he composed his French commentaries with regard to a 
less educated, vernacular readership. 

Stockhamer’s commentary is, as we have shown in the previous chapter, 
of a totally different kind. It does not address the needs of vernacular or less 
learned readers. Although the German humanist, who was then active in 
Portugal's centre of scholarship, the University of Coimbra, insists on a kind of 
studied modesty, by calling them ‘succincta, i.e. very short, and suggesting that 


20 Aneau Barthélemy, Emblemes dAlciat de nouveau Translatez en Francois vers pour vers 
Iouxte la Diction Latine. Et ordonnez en lieux communs, avec sommaires, inscriptions, 
schemes, et briefves expositions selon lAllegorie naturelle, Moralle, ou Historialle (Lyon, 
Guillaume Rouille: 1549); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 162—163, no. 39. 

21  Aneau Barthélemy, De nouveau Translatez en Francois vers pour vers Iouxte les Latines. 
Ordonnez en lieux communs, briefves expositions Epimythiques, selon l‘Allegorie naturelle, 
Moralle, ou Historialle (Lyon, Guillaume Rouille: 1549); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 162—163, 
no. 39. 

22 Aneau Barthélemy, Emblemes dAlciat en Latin et Francois, vers pour vers. Ordonnez en 
lieux communs, avec briefves expositions et Figures propres |...] (Paris, Jerome de Marnef: 
1549); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 183-184, no. 66. 

23 Russell D., “Claude Mignault, Erasmus and Simon Bouquet: The Function of the 
Commentaries on Alciato's Emblems’, in Enenkel — Visser (eds.), Mundus emblematicus 
(17-32) 17-18. 
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they were insignificant (‘commentariola’),2* they are substantial and display 
considerable humanist learning. In total, the commentary takes some hundred 
and twenty pages. Stockhamer unfolds before the eyes of his readers a great 
number and variety of ancient sources which he identifies with philological 
precision, indicating both book and paragraph numbers.?5 Especially remark- 
able is the quantity of Greek works; among others, he quotes Pausanias, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Diodorus Siculus, Hermogenes, Herodotus, Aelian, Aristotle, 
Hesiod, Dion, Plutarch, Xenophon, the Suidas, and even rather remote works, 
which suggest a more sophisticated erudition, such as Artemidorus' work 
On the Interpretation of Dreams. Moreover, Stockhamer was well acquainted 
with monumental works of humanist learning, such as Pietro Crinito's De hon- 
esta disciplina?6 and Niccolo Leonico Tomeo's De varia historia.?” Crinito, was 
admired for his learning even by such critical minds as Erasmus. De honesta 
disciplina, a large collection of knowledge in twenty-four books, in the Lyon 
edition of 1585 comprising no less than 612 pages, is the fruit of his life-long 
erudition and vast reading. In Stockhamer's commentary, it is cited in almost 
every lemma. No less revealing is Stockhamer's acquaintance with Leonico 
Tomeo, an outstanding Greek scholar, professor at the University of Padua and 
translator of a number of works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Proclus. 

If one takes into account the different orientation of the commented edi- 
tions of Alciato we can exclude the influence of Aneau's Briefves expositions 
epimythiques on Junius. Stockhamer’s commentary, however, represents a 
more interesting case and deserves closer consideration. It is all the more like- 
ly that Junius was acquainted with it, since his publisher Christopher Plantin 
printed it in the very year he issued Junius’ Emblemata.?® 

With respect to Claude Mignault's successful Alciato commentaries which 
appeared only after Junius' Emblemata, but were also printed by the Plantin 
Press (1573, 1574, 1581, 1584, etc.), Daniel Russell has attempted to pin down 
their function as commonplace books, used in schools.?? In his article, Russell 


24  Inthetitle of the first edition he calls them ‘succincta commenatriola, which is repeated 
in the other editions (‘adiectis [...] succinctis commentariolis’). In the dedicatory preface 
he states that he has ‘succincte enarravi’, i.e. commented in a very short and compendious 
way. 

25 For this and other aspects, and all bibliographic details, see chapter four of this book. 

26 De honesta disciplina (Lyon, Antonius Gryphius: 1585). 

27 . Devaria historia libri tres, e.g. (Lyon, Sebastianus Gryphius: 1532; ibidem, idem: 1555). 

28 | Emblematum Clarissimi Viri D. Andreae Alciati libri II. In eadem succincta commenta- 
riola, nunc multo quam antea castigatiora et longe locupletiora Sebastiano Stockhamero 
Germano auctore (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1565); cf. Green, Andrea Alciati 187-189, 
no. 72. 

29 Russel, “Claude Mignault" esp. 17-18. 
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describes this important function as Mignault's achievement. However, as we 
have seen in the previous chapter? it was already Stockhamer who construed 
his commentary on Alciato as an encyclopaedic work and commonplace book, 
some twenty years before Mignault. Junius surely knew Stockhamer's com- 
mentary (ed. pr. 1556), at least in the 1560s, and it is very well possible that he 
was inspired by it in one way or another. In general, Junius may have had a 
didactic goal in mind. At several stages of his career, he served as a schoolmas- 
ter and tutor of young pupils, for example of Ulrich Fugger, in Siena (1538), of 
Cornelio Pepoli, the son of Count Filippo Pepoli, in Bologna (1539-1540), or of 
the sons of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey (from 1545 on)?! in 1550 he was rec- 
tor of the Latin school in Haarlem.?? Furthermore, it is very likely that Junius 
was already acquainted with emblems during his stay in Italy (1538-1540). 
Alciato's Emblematum liber had appeared in 1531, and it had been reissued a 
number of times in the 1530s, especially the authorized editions with the Latin 
texts published by Christian Wechel (1534, 1535, 1536, 1538).3? Interestingly, in 
1539, accompanied by his pupil Cornelio Pepoli, Junius frequented the house 
of Andrea Alciato.?^ It is very likely that in the course of the many conversa- 
tions they had on literary topics, Alciato also mentioned his Emblemata; in a 
letter written on 13 January 1542, Junius refers to his many visits to Alciato's 
house, and in the same letter he also mentions the Emblemata. Junius had vis- 
ited Alciato's publisher Christian Wechel, who was preparing an augmented 
edition of Emblemata.95 


30 Chapter four. 

31 On Junius’ stay in Italy cf. Wesseling A., “Devices, Proverbs, Emblems: Hadrianus Junius’ 
Emblemata in the Light of Erasmus’ Adagia’, in Van Miert (ed.), The Kaleidoskopic 
Scholarship of Hadrianus Junius (214-259) 258 (Appendix 1); Heesakkers, "Hadriani Iunii 
Emblemata" 35 and 38. 

32 Idem3g. 

33 For these Wechel editions, cf. Green, Andrea Alciati, nos. 7, 8, 9, and n, p. 122-126, and 129. 

34 Cf. Wesseling, "Devices, Proverbs, Emblems" 258. 

35 Junius Hadrianus, Epistolae. Quibus accedit eiusdem Vita et Oratio de artium liberalium 
dignitate [...] (Dordrecht, Vicentius Caimax: 1552 [71652 ]), pp. 98-101; for Junius’ remarks 
on Alciato's Emblemata see p. 100: 'Christianus Wechelus, typographus cumprimis sedu- 
lus (ut tibi perspectum et cognitum esse potest) et qui in conquirendis excudendisque 
melioris notae libris multum ponit studii, totus in hoc est, ut tua foetura Emblematum, 
accessione illa non poenitenda, quam olim ad illum miseras, adaucta in publicum denuo 
prodeat. [...] Lutetiae Parrhisiorum Idibus Januariis 1542. — ‘Christian Wechel, one of the 
most diligent printers [...] does all he can to achieve that the child of your mind, the 
Emblemata, will appear again, now augmented with the additions you have sent him a 
time ago. [...] Paris, 13th January, 1542. In Wechel's editions of 1542, two emblems were 
added (nos. 114 and 115); for these editions cf. Green, Andrea Alciati, nos. 18, 19, and 20; 
pp. 135-140. 
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4 The Function of Junius' Commentary: Authorization of 
Emblematic Interpretations, Transmission of Emblematic 
Knowledge, and Collection of Commonplaces 


As the author of the emblems, Junius of course knew better than anybody else 
what their meaning was, from which elements they were construed, and from 
which sources he had derived both content (res significantes) and meaning 
(res significatae). As we have seen above, he attached the greatest value to the 
intellectual guesswork which was involved in the interpretation of emblems.?6 
This intentional and much appreciated guesswork was also of pivotal impor- 
tance for Junius' practice as an inventor and composer of emblems: he con- 
strued them principally in such a way that guesswork would be guaranteed. 
Junius highly esteemed the activity of interpreting emblems as a didactic exer- 
cise, as an exercise that sharpens the mind and a pleasant, easy, and effective 
way to acquire knowledge, and to memorize it. These goals may be beneficial 
for all readers, but they are, of course, especially relevant for young ones; they 
also form the basic idea on which the commentary, and the emblem book as 
a whole, was built. The first part presents the emblems themselves (motto or 
inscriptio - image/pictura - epigram), without any tools or aids (pp. 7-64). The 
commentary was printed as a separate portion of the work, after the emblems 
(65-149), and Junius did so on purpose. He construed his emblems in such a 
way that they would offer an optimum of guesswork, and that suspense would 
be safeguarded even after a careful examination of a given emblem. To “hide” 
or "veil" the meaning (or message) Junius considered the core of emblem po- 
etics. The quality of an emblem depended on this aspect: the better hidden 
the meaning, the better the emblem;?? the greater the pleasure of unveiling 
and discovering its sense; the greater the impression the emblem made on the 
mind;?® and the greater its efficiency with respect to memoria. Through this 
didactic strategy, Junius intended to transmit emblematic knowledge in two 
steps: first via the emblems themselves, and second via his commentary. 

In this framework Junius meant for his commentary to function in the first 
place as a tool of control. After engaging in the guesswork dedicated to a certain 
emblem all readers should consult the commentary and look to see whether 
they had interpreted the emblem correctly or not.?? The commentary would 
reward readers who correctly ‘judged’ (‘bene iudicantibus’) the meaning, with 


36 Cf. also Junius’ preface "To the Reader”, p. 65. 

37 Junius preferred emblems that were ‘subtiliter inventa; cf. ibidem. 
38 Ibidem. 

39 Ibidem. 
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its approval; Junius uses for this the rare word 'succinere, which in its proper 
sense means something like to back a singer with a supporting voice. Readers 
who were not able to understand the emblem would be informed in the com- 
mentary about the right meaning.^? This implies that Junius departed from 
concepts such as authorial intention, author's text, and the sovereign right of 
an author to determine the meaning of his own work. Furthermore, it implies 
that Junius for the most part took it for granted that there was a certain "true 
meaning" of each emblem, and that, as its author, he was the person to know 
it. With respect to the majority of his emblems this would mean that he envis- 
aged only one correct interpretation.*! For a correct understanding of a given 
emblem Junius considered two elements as being indispensable: first, its con- 
tents (i.e. res significans); second, its meaning (i.e. res significata); and these 
are the two things Junius teaches in his commentary. In his preface he refers to 
these elements with the notions of ‘origo’ and ‘usus’.*? ‘Origo’, of course, means 
literally the ‘origin’ of an emblem. However, the origin mostly refers to the res 
significans, and this is based on the fact that the humanist emblematists took 
their res significantes in the majority of cases from the Latin and Greek writers 
of antiquity. The idea behind this is that if one has unveiled the antique source 
of the emblematic contents, one has also clarified or “explained” them. With 
‘usus’ Junius does not mean the practical application of an emblem in a work 
of literature or art, but the emblematic ‘usage’ of its contents, and thus the 
interpretation. Through explaining the ‘origin’ and interpreting his emblems, 
Junius wanted to ensure that the reader's understanding of the emblem in 
question was basically identical to its 'true meaning' and original character 
(‘natura’), i.e. the one intended by the author.*? 


40 Ibidem, Junius states that he wished ‘[...] to present the commentary in a sense as the 
second part of the work, with the intention that — after an opportunity of venturing a 
guess has been given - the commentary should approve readers that made the correct 
judgement [i.e. in interpreting a given emblem, K.E.], or to help the ones that were less 
successful with a means of understanding the emblems; and that the commentary should 
take on the task of a guide [or: docent], or, if you wish, of an interpreter [or: explainer; or: 
translator], — '[...] alteram quasi operis partem ipsum facere commentarium, qui hario- 
landi coniectandique palma prius in medio posita, aut bene iudicantibus deinde succinat 
aut minus assequentibus facultatem intelligendi subministret, ductorisque vel, si ita pla- 
cet, interpretis vicem subeat. 

41 Ofcourse, there are exceptions: in a couple of cases, Junius gives us two (or more) differ- 
ent meanings for one and the same emblem that are possible. But the guiding principle, 
also in these cases, is that the meanings are envisaged and approved by the author. 

42 Junius, Emblemata, p. 65. 

43 Ibidem: ‘[...] nonnihil operae sumpsimus in emblematum nostrorum origine usuque 
ostendendo, ita tamen ut interea quam minimum a vera eorum ratione et natura 
recederetur* 
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In this sense, as indicated by Junius himself in the preface "Ad lectorem", 
his commentary would always present and transmit knowledge, and knowl- 
edge refers here both to the res significantes, or contents, and to the res signi- 
ficatae, or meanings. Given his learning and scholarship Junius took care that 
the res significantes were worthwhile and remarkable in themselves; that they 
were taken from Greek and Roman writers from antiquity; and that they rep- 
resented rare, precious, and memorable facts belonging to the realms of either 
nature or culture. Very similar to his great forerunner Alciato, Junius preferred 
for his res signifcantes natural history, history, and mythology.** But also the res 
significatae, the meanings, should be something precious, useful, substantial, 
and ‘solid’45 Useful and ‘solid’ probably refer primarily to moral and political 
education. 

It seems best to demonstrate Junius' method of commenting through the 
analysis of a few examples. Emblem 9 has the motto "Invidia integritatis asse- 
cla" (“Envy accompanies moral integrity").^9 The illustration shows a palm tree 
on a hill in a wide and impressive rocky landscape that is rather dry and calls 
to mind landscape settings in the near east, e.g. Syria, Lebanon, or Palestine 
[Fig. 93A]. At the foot of the tree crawl a number of creatures, among them 
frogs; especially conspicuous are three snakes. The epigram reads as follows: 


Palma caput tollit caelo ardua, cuius ad ima 
Rana loquax stabulantur et hydri. 

Oppugnant proceres, quorum via consona recto est, 
Degeneres atque invida lingua. 


The high palm tree raises its head into the sky, at its foot reside 
The loquacious frogs and adders. 

Degenerate and envious people oppose tall men, 
Who follow the path of right moral behaviour. 


The emblematic epigram - in the interplay with the illustration [Fig. 93A] — 
fulfils the main principle of Junius' emblem poetics, which is to ingeniously 
veil a meaning and to create an intriguing enigma that would challenge the 
reader and require intellectual guesswork. Although the second part of the 
epigram (lines 3-4) offers a kind of solution (Auflösung in the terminology of 


44 Cf. the introduction of chapter1 of this book. 

45 Junius says the emblems should contain (but veil) ‘solidi quid et praeclari’. Cf. his preface, 
p. 65. 

46 Junius, Emblemata, p. 15. 
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FIGURE 934 Woodcut to Junius’ emblem 9 (Antwerp, Christopher 
Plantin: 1565), p. 15. Passau, Staatliche Bibliothek — 
S nv/Yge 117 13696787 


Lessing's theory of the epigram),*” the emblem remains a bit enigmatic. The 
res significans, described in the first two lines of the epigram and depicted 
in the image, is very puzzling. It is not evident how a palm tree, frogs, and 
water serpents would go together, and how these would relate to the mean- 
ing of the emblem. Frogs and water snakes (their name 'hydri' directly refers 
to their habitat) need a very humid environment, while palm trees — as was 
generally known, for example via Pliny's Naturalis Historia — flourish on dry 
and sandy soil.*? The Latinized word ‘hydri’ is a borrowing from the Greek 
"hydroi'; 'hydros' is the proper Greek term for the grass snake or ring snake 
(Natrix natrix or Coluber natrix), which appears, for example, in Aristotle's 


47 Lessing Gotthold Ephraim, Anmerkungen über das Epigramm, in idem, Werke, 1770-1773, 
ed. K. Bohnen (Frankfurt a. M.: 2000). 

48 Pliny, Naturalis Historia XX111, 28: cf. also XXVII, 261; Palladius, Opus agriculturae X1, 12, 
1-2. 
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FIGURE 93B 

Grass snake (natrix natrix) 
Wikimedia commons. 
Fafner by CC BY-SA 3.0 





Historia animalium;* the Greek loanword ‘hydrus’ has also been used by Pliny.5° 
Pliny regards them as beautiful because of the nice dark markings on their 
skin. Ring snakes indeed live partly in the water [Fig. 93B]. Frogs are their fa- 
vourite food. In nature, the grass snakes (as indicated in the image) would have 
immediately devoured the frogs, and they certainly would not have peacefully 
dwelled with them at the foot of a tree. Grass or ring snakes, however, do not 
live in sandy regions in which palm trees flourish. The res significans seems to 
bluntly contradict the facts of natural history. Also, even after Junius' Auflósung 
in the poem, it remains enigmatic as to what exactly it should mean that ‘tall 
men’ (‘proceres’) are opposed by envious people. The image suggests that the 
depicted frogs (seven) and snakes (three) encircle the palm tree and make 
aggressive movements toward it, as if they were about to attack and bite it. 
From the perspective of natural history, we seem to be confronted with some- 
thing incomprehensible. The reader who tries to understand and explain the 
emblem through carefully deriving its sense from natural history does not re- 
ally succeed. 

In this respect, it can be demonstrated easily how important it is to identify 
the ‘origo’, or source, of an emblem if one wishes to understand its ‘content’, or 
the res significans. The res significans of this emblem does not belong to natu- 
ral history but represents an antique work of art, a bronze statue that stood in 
the sanctuary of Apollo in Delphi, in the treasure house of the Corinthians. 


49 Historia animalium 487 A 23; 508 B 1. 

50 Naturalis Historia XXIX, 72: Pulcherrimum anguinum genus est, quod in aqua vivit; 
hydri vocantur, nullo serpentium inferiores veneno’ - ‘There is a very beautiful species of 
snakes that live in the water; they are called “hydri’, and they are the most poisonous of all 
snakes’. 
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This information is given in the source of the res significans, Plutarch's dia- 
logue Why the Pythia Does not Now Give Oracles in Verse (Cur Pythia nunc non 
reddat oracula carmine). In this text, Plutarch describes the meandering dia- 
logue of a company of philosophers and oracular interpreters walking in the 
sanctuary of Apollo and discussing the works of religious art they saw. When 
they enter the House of the Corinthians, they are puzzled by the named bronze 
statue. Plutarch dedicates a lengthy passage (two chapters) to their efforts at 
interpretation.! Although Plutarch's Moralia became more and more popular 
in the sixteenth century, certainly not all readers of Junius' emblems would 
have read this work, and surely even fewer would have memorized the details 
of this passage. Therefore, it was impossible for them to recognize that the res 
significans represented a work of art, and that Junius in his epigram actually 
delivered an ekphrasis. So, it makes perfect sense that the first thing Junius 
mentions in his commentary is the reference to his source, Plutarch.5? Junius’ 
ekphrasis in the epigram goes back to Plutarch's (399F), and in his commen- 
tary he indicates that, and at the same time repeats Plutarch's ekphrasis in a 
paraphrastic way.53 

Because the passage in Plutarch is dedicated to the interpretation of the — 
obviously symbolic — work of art, one would expect that Junius in his com- 
mentary would proceed along the lines of Plutarch, or in other words, that he 
would explain the image following Plutarch. Perhaps surprisingly, this is not 
at all the case. Junius does not take up any of the interpretations unfolded in 
Moralia 399F-400F, and he feels completely free to come up with his own. 

Given the fact that the passage Moralia 399F-400F is intriguing from an 
antiquarian point of view, and that Junius himself was fascinated by it — he 
annotated it densely in his exemplar of the Moralia,?^ one may suspect that 
he would construe in his commentary an antiquarian lemma or maybe even 
an in-depth philological discussion. Neither is the case. Junius' treatment of 


51 Plutarch, Why the Pythia Does not Now Give Oracles in Verse (Moralia, 394D—409E), 
there chapters 12-13 (399F-400F). Junius, Emblemata (1565), p. 81, indicates the work 
with 'Plutarchus in eo libro, quem de silentibus Pythiae oraculis scripsit. In modern 
scholarship, the treatise is called De Pythiae oraculis. For a commented modern critical 
edition cf. Schréder S. (ed.), Plutarchs Schrift De Pythiae oraculis. Text, Einleitung und 
Kommentar (Stuttgart: 1990); for an English translation cf. Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 5, transl. 
F. Cole Babbit (London - Cambridge, MA: 1936). 

52 Emblemata (1565), p. 81. 

53 Ibidem. 

54 The University Library of Amsterdam keeps Junius’ own copy of Plutarch's Moralia. 
There, the dialogue on the Pythian oracles is heavily annotated: see Plutarchus, Moralia 
opuscula, multis mendarum milibus expurgata (Basel, Hieronymus Froben and Nicolaus 
Episcopius: 1542), shelf mark 111* B 2, pp. 797-808. 
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Plutarch's text does not excel in philological scrutiny or critical acumen. He 
even bluntly misquotes it in stating that a certain Diogenianus provides a 
wrong interpretation of the palm tree. In the quoted passage from Plutarch 
it is not the dialogue person Diogenianus whose interpretation is questioned, 
but that of the interlocutor Serapion, a Stoic philosopher. Diogenianus is only 
mentioned in the beginning of the passage (which may have caused Junius' 
error), but he does not contribute to the discussion. Junius also fails to give the 
reader any clue as to what kind of interpretation is at stake. 

Junius' usage of the Plutarch passage Moralia 399F—400F gives us an illu- 
minating insight into the way in which the Dutch humanist defined emblem- 
atic authorship and authority. In the case of Plutarch's text it was the antique 
author who not only provided the res significans but also gave interpretations 
of it. If Junius was convinced that emblematic authorization or emblematic 
"truth" could be established only through the auctoritates of antiquity, he 
should have followed Plutarch also with respect to the interpretation. Junius, 
however, seems to have split the competences and authorities: the antique 
auctoritates are responsible for the res significantes (or contents), the emblem 
author Junius for the interpretation and meaning. 

The antique bronze statue, of course, had a certain symbolic meaning.5° 
It was a votive offering by Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, to the sanctuary of Apollo 
in Delphi, made in order to thank the god for his support during the struggles 
in Corinth, and for his help in seizing power (657 BC). The oracle of Delphi had 
announced his victory and, in another prophecy, had celebrated him as king 
and founder of a dynasty.°® Cypselus became the first tyrant of Greece; after 
his coup d'état, he reigned for some thirty years over Corinth (657-627 Bc).57 
As Plutarch relates in his Quaestiones convivales (Dinner Table Talks), where he 
also mentions Cypselus' votive offering, the palm tree was an appropriate icon 
of the ex-voto because it was sacred to Apollo.58 The palm tree indeed played 
a role in the cult of Apollo.?? An iconographic tradition of Apollo with the 


55 Deonna W, "L'ex-voto de Cypsélos a Delphes: le symbolisme du palmier et des grenouilles”, 
Revue de l'histoire des religions 139 (1951) 162-207, and 140 (1951) 1-58; Castoldi M., Alberi 
di bronzo: Piante in bronzo e in metalli preziosi nell'antica Grecia (Bari: 2014) 44-51. Cf. also 
Plutarch, Moralia 400F. 

56 Herodot, Historiae v, 92. 

57 Cf. Berve H., Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen (Munich: 1967) 15 f£; De Libero L., Die 
archaische Tyrannis (Stuttgart: 1996) 138 ff.; Patzeck B., “Kypselos”, in Der neue Pauly 6 
(1999), col. 997. 

58 Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales, quaestio 4, Moralia 724B. For the palm tree as Apollo's 
sacred tree cf. also Claesen M., "Le palmier, symbol d'Apollon', B.1.B.R. 19 (1938) 83-102. 

59 Cf. the entry by Christian Hünemörder, “Phoinix [6]" in Der neue Pauly 9 (2000), col. 939. 
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palm tree already existed in ancient Greek art, for example on red figured vases 
[Figs. 94A and B]. The palm was regarded as Apollo's sacred tree because Leto 
gave birth to him under a palm tree (on the island Delos); the birth was diffi- 
cult, and in her pain Leto was grabbing the palm tree.®° So there were a couple 
of votive offerings of bronze palm trees given to Apollo which are recorded in 
literature, by Plutarch and Pausanias.9! The Athenian general Cimon gave a 
bronze statue of a palm tree to the sanctuary of Delphi, as a sign of gratitude for 
the victory of the Greeks against the Persians in the Battle of the Eurymedon 
(ca. 465 BC).°? The Athenian politician Nicias offered a huge, brazen palm 
tree to the Apollo sanctuary of Delos, in 417 Bc,® in the context of the con- 
secration of the new temple he had built for Apollo.6* These bronze statues 
must have been of considerable size and weight. Because the palm tree was 
the sacred tree of Apollo, the symbolic meaning of the animals represented 
in connection with it must be similar. The frog and the snakes were sacred to 
Apollo as well.6° With respect to the frog, the interpretation of the animal as a 
predictor and diviner may have played a role.66 There are, for example, coins 
with the head of Apollo on the obverse, and a frog on the revers.®” The serpent 


60 As described in the Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo. 

61 See especially Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales, quaestio 4, Moralia 724B; Castoldi M., 
Alberi di bronzo: Piante in bronzo e in metalli preziosi nell'antica Grecia (Bari: 2014); eadem. 
"Bronze Trees from the Greek to the Roman World" in DaehnerJ.M. -Lapatin K. - Spinelli A. 
(eds.), Artistry in Bronze. The Greeks and their Legacy. XIXth International Congress on 
Ancient Bronzes (Los Angeles: 2017), contribution no. 31 http://www.getty.edu/ 
publications/artistryinbronze/. 

62 On this votive offering cf. Pausanias X, 15, 4-5; Amandry P., "Le palmier de bronze de 
l'Eurymédon'", Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
91-393 (1947) 466-468; idem, Bulletin de correspondance Hellenique 78 (1954) 295-315; 
Harrison E.B., “Pheidias”, in Palagia O. — Pollitt J.J. (eds.), Personal Styles in Greek Sculpture 
(Cambridge: 1996) 27. This votive offering was also registered by Pierius Valerianus in his 
1556 Hieroglyphica, book L, in the section “De palma’. 

63 Plutarch, Nicias 3. 

64 Cf. Courbin P., "Le colosse naxien et le palmier de Nicias”, Bulletin de correspondance 
Hellenique, Supplement 1. (1973) 157172; Kagan D., The Peace of Nicias and the Sicilian 
Expedition (Ithaca — London: 1988). 

65 | Hünemürder, “Phoinix [6]"; Hünemórder refers to Cypselus' bronze statue in this sense, 
referring to Plutarch, Moralia 164A and 399F. 

66 Cf. Hünemörder Ch., “Frosch”, in Der neue Pauly 4 (1999), col. 681. Already in antiquity, 
the frog was admired for his capability to predict the weather, e.g. by Aristotle, Pliny, and 
Virgil; cf. Aristotle, Problemata 1, 22, 862A 10; Pliny, Naturalis historia xvi11, 361; Virgil, 
Georgica 1, 378. 

67 | Greek coin, Uncia, from northern Apulia (ca. 211-200 BC). Bronze, 14 mm, 4.19 g. Obverse: 
head of Apollo; revers: frog — Rutter, Historia Nummorum 682. 
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FIGURE 94A 

Apollo (right side) with a libation 
bowl, next to his sacred palm tree. 
Athenian red figured vase, made by 
the Comacchio painter, ca. 450 BC. 
Wikimedia commons. Comacchio 
Painter — Marie-Lan Nguyen 
(User:Jastrow), 2008-05-02, CC BY 2.5 


FIGURE 94B 

Apollo with his attributes the lyre and the 
palm tree. Red figured vase, attributed to the 
Nikon Painter, 460-450 BC, 38.1 cm. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, accession no. 53.224. 
Public Domain, Metropolitan Museum 
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was also sacred to Apollo.5? Especially on statues of Apollo made in the first 
and second centuries AD, the snake (not the dragon) appears as a stock at- 
tribute in the iconography of the god,®° for example on the famous Belvedere 
Apollo [Fig. 95A], a statue that was rediscovered in the fifteenth century” 
and immediately became famous among humanists, on the Chigi Apollo 
[Fig. 95B], or on the Lycian Apollo. This iconography became well known in 
the sixteenth century. For example, the Belvedere Apollo was exhibited in 
the Vatican, in the Cortile of the Belvedere, from 1511 on, and the statue be- 
came even more famous after Marcantonio Raimondi made an engraving of it 
(between 1510 and 1527) [Fig. 95C]. 

In Plutarch's treatise De Pythiae oraculis, the Stoic interlocutor Serapion in- 
terprets the palm tree as a representation of the god of the sun, whom he iden- 
tifies with Apollo.” This interpretation is close to the fact that the palm was 
Apollo's sacred tree. Not the interlocutor Serapion, but Plutarch himself (or his 
main narrator Basilocles) links this interpretation with the religion of ancient 
Egypt: the rising sun was regarded as the symbol of the resurrection of nature 
and the recreative power of life. As Plutarch remarks, the idea of the resur- 
rection of the rising sun in Egyptian art is also represented by the child Horus 
(i.e. the god of the sun), sitting on a lotus flower. Similarly, Pierio Valeriano 
(1477-1558), in his manual of symbolic meanings Hieroglyphica (1556), regard- 
ed the palm tree inter alia as a symbolic representation of the sun.”3 Plutarch's 
main interlocutor Basilocles interpreted the palm tree in a Platonic sense, as 
an image of man with his innate metaphysical love, and his striving to be unit- 
ed with god. 

Now what about Junius' interpretation of the emblem? Which meaning did 
he ascribe to the work of art? Junius did not accept or borrow any of these 
interpretations, but invented a new one. He took the palm tree as a symbol of 
rich and powerful men (thus, patricians and noblemen) who are good and inno- 
cent people (‘probi et innocentes homines"), and who magnanimously despise 


68 Cf. Bremmer]. “Schlange”, in Der neue Pauly 11 (2001), col. 182. 

69 Cf. Ogden D, Drakon. Dragon Myth and Serpent Cult in the Greek and Roman Worlds 
(Oxford: 2013) 44. 

70  Himmelmann N., "Apoll vom Belvedere’, in Winner M. — Andreae B. (eds.), Il Cortile delle 
Statue: der Statuenhof des Belvedere im Vatikan, Akten des internationalen Kongresses 
zu Ehren von Richard Krautheimer. Rom 21.23. Oktober 1992 (Mainz: 1998) 211-225; 
Winner M., “Paragone mit dem Belvederischen Apoll: kleine Wirkungsgeschichte der 
Statue von Antico bis Canova’, in idem 227-252. 

71 Moralia 400A and D. 

72 Ibidem 4ooB. 

73 Hieroglyphica sive de sacris Aegyptorum literis commentarii (Basel, Michael Isingrin: 1556), 
book L, section "De palma" 
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FIGURE 95A 
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Apollo Belvedere, with his attribute the snake. White marble. Roman copy 
(ca. 120-140 AD) after a Greek bronze statue made ca. 340-325 BC. 224 cm. 
Vatican, Vatican Museums. Wikimedia Commons, by Marie-Lan Nguyen - 
own work, CC BY 2.5, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid 
28627659 
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FIGURE 95B 


Chigi Apollo, with his attribute the 
snake. Greek marble. Roman copy 
(mid 2nd century AD) after a Greek 
original of the 4th century Bc. Rome, 
Museo nazionale romano, Palazzo 
Massimo alle Terme (inv. no. 75675). 
Wikimedia Commons, by Miguel 


Hermoso Cuesta — own work, 
CC BY-SA 4.0 
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FIGURE 95C 


Marcantonio Raimondi, Apollo of Belvedere. Engraving, 

Cà. 1510—1527, 29.1 x 16.2 cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum, 
access. no. 49.97.14. Public Domain (https://images.metmuseum 
.org/CRDImages/dp/original/DP853519.jpg) 
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the false accusations of the envious and resentful — detractors, slanderers, and 
backbiters (‘calumniatores’), who are represented by the frogs and the ring 
snakes.”* This is certainly a new interpretation, and it clearly has nothing to do 
either with the original meaning of the sculpture or with the interpretations 
presented by Plutarch in Moralia 400A—D. 

Did Junius strive for individual or personal, maybe even idiosyncratic em- 
blematic interpretations? In his commentary to emblem 9 he does not express 
such an intention, but on the contrary demonstrates that his interpretation 
is the correct one, and argues that it is objectively the true one because of its 
adequacy. Also, he does not admit that there is any other relevant interpreta- 
tion except his own. Because the palm tree is high (apparently he pointed to 
the fact that patricians and noblemen are elevated above the other classes of 
society), because it is a very noble tree (‘primae nobilitatis’),7° because it is able 
to bear heavy burdens (probably assumed that patricians and noblemen were 
capable of fulfilling demanding political and military duties), and because it 
is evergreen (maybe he was referring to the supposed innate strength of no- 
blemen), the palm tree represents ‘most adequately’ (‘aptissime’) the rich and 
the powerful, and thus patricians and noblemen.79 Because ‘Everybody knows 
that frogs produce an awful noise’, ‘without doubt they signify detractors and 
slanderers’ ('calumniatorum significationem haud dubiam habet’).”” The same 
goes for the grass snakes: they adequately symbolize envious and resentful 
people (‘invidi’) because of their strong poison. In order to prove this, Junius 
uses the authority of Pliny, who stated that ‘ring snakes (‘hydri’) figure among 
the most poisonous snakes.”8 

Thus, in his commentary Junius tries to stabilize, reinforce, and authorize 
the emblematic meaning he attaches to the res significans, and thus that of his 
emblematic construction as a whole. 

But how authoritative was Junius' interpretation? First of all, it was not a 
given fact that the palm tree must symbolize the rich and the powerful per se, 
as is already apparent from the antique sources discussed above. Alciato, who 
construed an emblem about the palm tree, interpreted it as a representation of 


74 . Emblemata 82. 

75 Junius does not give the source for this assertion. 

76 | Emblemata 82: ‘Palma ardua primaeque nobilitatis arbor est, onerumque gravium victrix, 
frondibus nunquam vidua; quae opibus honoribusque pollentes aptissime exprimit. 

77 Ibidem: quarum [sc. ranarum] rauca illa et odiosa coaxatio nulli ignota calumniatorum 
significationem haud dubiam habet. 

78  Ibidem:'hydri nullis serpentium veneno inferiores, si Plinio credimus’. Cf. Pliny, Naturalis 
Historia XXIX, 22. 
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the virtue of constancy (or firmness)."? And so did Plutarch in his Quaestiones 
convivales (4, 723E-F), Gellius in his Noctes Atticae (111, 6), Aristotle in his 
Problemata,®° and Erasmus in his Adage 204 “palmam ferre"?! The same au- 
thors, and others too, took the palm as a symbol of victory. Aneau in his Picta 
poesis (1552) construed an emblem in which the palm tree signified the impor- 
tance of studiousness.8? Pierio Valeriano in his 1556 manual of symbols — Junius 
must have known it — gave to the palm tree a variety of meanings. The four 
most important were the palm as a symbol for the circle of life and resurrection 
("annus solaris"), justice ("iustitia"), fairness ("aequitas"), and victory.8? But, sig- 
nificantly, Valerianus presented the palm tree also as a sign of innocence, mu- 
tual love (of married couples), and piety.84 In his emblem 23 “Divina scrutari, 
temerarium" Junius himself interpreted palm wine first as a sign that dogmatic 
speculation or speculative theology is presumptuous, foolhardy, and dangerous; 
second, that intensive study of certain remote disciplines is fruitless and stu- 
pid; and third as a symbol of the court life (vita aulica).85 Furthermore, it is 
not a hard rule that the fact that palm trees have evergreen leaves must mean 
they symbolize rich and powerful people. St Ambrose and Valerianus took the 
evergreen leaves as a symbol of innocence, Plutarch of constancy and firmness 
(723E-F), Erasmus in his Adage 204 as a symbol of victory, and Stockhamer in 
his commentary on Alciato's emblem 24 as a symbol of constancy and victory. 
Nor is it a given fact that the frog always symbolizes detractors and slander- 
ers, or envious people. The frog is presented as envious in fable literature, in 
the fable of “The frog and the 0x”,86 but this did not result in a stable sym- 
bolic or emblematic meaning. Valerianus gives in his manual a great variety of 
meanings, with the frog as symbol of, among others, imperfection, curiosity, im- 
modesty, and shamelessness ('impudentia' or ‘inverecundia’), of a sophist or so- 
phistic argument, dialectic, scholastic philosophy, and a poet or poetry, but also 
of silence (‘silentium’), and boorishness and lack of education (‘rusticitas’).8” 
For example, Junius' friend, the emblematist Sambucus, had a short time ago 


79 Emblem no. 24 (Wechel) "Obdurandum adversus urgentia”. 

80 Aristotle, fragment 229 Rose. 

81 ASDII 1 p. 316. 

82 _ Picta poesis (Lyon, Macé Bonhomme: 1552), p. 95. 

83 Hieroglyphica (1556), book L, section "De palma". 

84 Ibidem. 

85 Emblemata, pp.103-107. 

86 Cf. Phaedrus, Liber fabularum 1, 24 "Rana rupta et bos"; Aesop Perry 376; Hieronymus 
Osius, Fabulae Aesopi carmine elegiaco redditae (Wittenberg: 1564), no. 31. In Phaedrus' 
version, the frog is ‘stricken by envy’ (‘tacta invidia"). 

87 Hieroglyphica, book xx1x, section "De rana". 
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presented the frog as a symbol of a sophist (1564).88 Nor is Junius’ argument 
totally convincing with respect to the interpretation of the snakes. His author- 
ity Pliny testified only to the fact that ring snakes are extremely poisonous, not 
to the idea that they symbolized detractors or slanderers. But what is more 
awkward is the fact that grass snakes are not at all poisonous. Because they 
are actually harmless, Junius' emblematic interpretation does not make sense 
after all. 

In the light of the variety of existing symbolic meanings, what does it mean 
that Junius puts to the fore his own interpretation as the correct one, and that 
he defends it as such? First of all, given the sources, he must have been aware 
of the fact that at least a number of the above indicated meanings (which all 
differed from his own interpretation) did exist; and thus second, with respect 
to emblematic interpretation he must have been fully aware of a certain poly- 
interpretability of ‘contents’ or res significantes. Junius’ strong effort to autho- 
rize his emblematic interpretation does not automatically imply that he would 
have held the opinion that res significantes had (or could have) only one fixed 
and stable meaning. Maybe it was exactly his awareness of emblematic polyin- 
terpretability that made him clarify and defend his emblematic interpretations. 

Thus, in his commentary Junius tries to reinforce and stabilize the symbolic 
meaning of his res significantes. References to antique authors, such as the one 
to Pliny about the poisonousness of the grass snakes, are generally in his com- 
mentary not intended as philological or linguistic parallels, but as authoriza- 
tions of his emblematic interpretations. In other words, in his commentary 
Junius gives his interpretations a kind of objective and authoritative founda- 
tion. Junius' formal presentation of the sources also points in that direction: 
whereas Stockhamer always quotes in a precise way, enabling the reader to ex- 
actly locate the ancient references and stimulating him to look them up, Junius 
mostly avoids giving exact references, such as book and chapter numbers. For 
example, in the case of the poisonousness of the snakes, it would have been 
extremely difficult for readers to locate the citation, whereas one can exclude 
the possibility that they knew the passage by heart. But Junius did not envisage 
his readers looking up his auctoritates: on the contrary, he expected them just 
to trust the author's erudition. 

With respect to the knowledge of natural history on the palm tree, 
Stockhamer had construed an encyclopaedic lemma,$? which resembled an 


88 Sambucus, Emblemata [...] (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1564), p. 225; Henkel - Schöne, 
Handbuch, cols. 602—603. 

89  Inhis commentary on emblem no. 24 (Wechel) *Obdurandum adversus urgentia" (1556, 
second edition), pp. 43-44: ‘Palma est frondibus perpetuo virentibus et inter ceteras 
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entry in Pliny's Naturalis historia. Junius surely knew Stockhamer's commen- 
tary on Alciato's emblem. Maybe it is due to this fact that in his self-commentary 
Junius offers almost the same information. Like Stockhamer, Junius in his com- 
mentary frequently construes encyclopaedic or commonplace lemmas. In the 
present lemma, he focusses on the ethical commonplace of envy (invidia): he 
spells out the behaviour of envious and resentful people,9? and equips it with 
auctoritates and exempla of antiquity. What are envious and resentful people 
characteristically doing? They are perverters of law, chicaners, false accusers; 
malicious slanderers, spreading poisonous gossip; they attack men with moral 
integrity who achieved high positions, and try to deprive them of their fortune 
and power. Junius sustains the aspect of “perverters of law" with an auctoritas 
of Cato the Elder, who coined for them the special expression 'vitilitigatores'?! 
Junius had inserted it also in his collection of proverbs, the Adagia,?? and in 
doing so he followed Erasmus, who had dedicated an adagium to it: Adag. 
1519 “Vitilitigator”?® and Collectanea 736 "Vitilitigatores"?* The praefectus 
praetorii Flavius Rufinus and the eunuch Eutropius, both influential courtiers 
of the eastern Roman court in Constantinople around 395, are presented in the 
commentary as negative examples of ambitious, morally corrupt persons. They 


constantissima, eo contra pondus insurgat, adeoque ut quanto vehementius prematur, 
tanto magis sursum sese incurvans onus elevet. Accedunt fructus, quos fert, suavissimi et 
pretiosi dactyli, qui in deliciis habentur. Plin. lib. x111. cap. 4, lib. xv1, cap. 42, Aul. Gellius, 
lib. x111, cap. 6. Dabatur etiam palma olim praemium victoriae, ideo forte quia proprium 
eius ligni est, ut urgentibus et deprimentibus resistat' — 'The palm tree is evergreen, and 
compared to other trees it is extremely firm, in that it rises, countering its weight, and in 
such a way that the more violently it is pressed down, the higher it lifts the weight, bend- 
ing itself in opposition. In addition come the fruits it bears: the very sweet and costly 
dates, which are considered delicacies. See Pliny, book x111, chapter 4, book xv1, chapter 
42, and Gellius, book x111, chapter 6. Also the palm was in the past given as a sign of vic- 
tory, maybe because it is the peculiarity of its wood that it resists when it is pressed down’. 

9o Emblemata, pp. 81-82. 

91 Junius took the quote from the preface of Pliny's Naturalis historia, 32: ‘Ergo securi etiam 
contra vitilitigatores, quos Cato eleganter ex vitiis et litigatoribus composuit - quid enim 
illi aliud quam litigant aut litem quaerunt? — exsequemur reliqua propositi’. 

92 Junius Hadrianus, Adagiorum Centuriae VIII cum dimidia, per Hadrianum Iunium medi- 
cum conscriptae: opus novum et nunc primum in lucem editum (Basel, Hieronymus Froben: 
1558), no. 778 “Nodorum vincula texentes" p. 869: 'Ouos non ineleganti voce vitilitigatores 
vocavit Cato, testante Plinio [...]* 

93 ASD II, 4, p. 32. 

94 ASD II, 9, p. 246: Novum verbum primum a Catone confictum compositumque a viciis et 
litigando apud eruditos tanquam in adagionem abiit. Merentur autem hoc nomen, qui 
ipsi nihil agentes aliorum opera studiose repraehendunt litigandi veluti morbo quodam: 
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had been pilloried by Claudian, court poet of the western Roman Emperor 
Honorius, in his invectives Against Rufinus?5 and Against Eutropius.?® 

Commonplace lemmas appear quite often in Junius' self-commentary. For 
example, his commentary to emblem 5 "Vita mortalium vigilia est" largely 
represents an ethical exposé on night work (vigiliae) and a plea to engage 
in it,?? furnished with exempla from antiquity (the Greek orator Demosthenes, 
the Roman Emperor Julianus Apostata, Alexander the Great, Pliny the Elder, 
Maecenas) and the present day (Viglius ab Aytta), and with auctoritates (Pliny; 
the philosopher Ariston).?? The moral of the story is: whoever wants to achieve 
true glory should engage in night work. 

Junius’ commentary to emblem 58 with the motto "Assiduitas duri victrix"9?9 
is a commonplace lemma on the virtue of stamina or persistence, presented 
as a moral lesson addressed to his son Pieter (Petrus), who was by then 14 or 
15 years old.!°° Junius equips his lemma with proverbial expressions, such as 
‘Crebris ictibus quercus deicitur, ‘Herculei labores, and ‘Thesei labores, and 
with an auctoritas from Virgil, ‘Labor improbus omnia vincit.!?! Two of the pro- 
verbial expressions used by Junius represent Erasmian Adagia: "Multis ictibus 
deicitur quercus" = Adag. 794;!% *Herculei labores" = Adag. 2001.9? But it is 
even more interesting that Junius' commentary lemma is almost identical to a 
lemma in his own collection of proverbs, Adagia, with precisely the title "Labor 
improbus omnia vincit”, which means that he gave to the quote from Virgil the 
status of a proverb: 


(Junius' commentary): Ingenium et industria quid non valet, quid non 
penetrat, atque pervadit? Quo si accedat assiduitas sedula et indefessa, 
crebris operis eandem incudem nocte diuque tundentibus, operi instans, 


95  lInRufinum. 

96 For Claudian’s In Eutropium see Jacqueline Long's monograph Claudian' In Eutropium or, 
How, When, and Why to Slander a Eunuch (Chapel Hill - London: 1996). 

97 Emblemata, p. 75. For this emblem, see below, in the next section. 

98 Emblemata, p. 75. The main auctoritas is a sententia by Pliny, coined in the preface of his 
Naturalis historia (8 18). 

99 For the commentary see Emblemata, p. 149. 

100 Pieter de Jonghe was a son of Hadrianus Junius and his first wife, Maria Willemsdochter 
Keizer, who died on 31 August 1551. The marriage probably took place at the beginning of 
1550. Pieter de Jonghe must have been born in 1550 or 1551. Cf. Van Miert, Hadrianus Junius 
59. For this emblem, see below, in the next section. 

101 Georgica 1, 146. 

102 ASD Il, 2, p. 316; cf. Otto, Sprichwörter und sprichwörtliche Redensarten der Römer 458; 
Diogenianus, Collectanea v11, 77a; Apostolius XIV, 43. 

103 ASD II, 5, pp. 23-41. 
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nae tum rotundum nescio quid et absolutum (cuiusmodi orbicularis ille 
scientiarum ductus promittit) exsistat inde necessum est. Vetus illud ac 
veritati consonum est: crebris ictibus quercum deiici, continuae atque in- 
fatigabilis diligentiae argumento quod difficillima etiam quaeque ea via 
superentur adeo et perficiantur; Herculeis ac Theseiis laboribus omnia, 
quamvis ardua, caelum denique ipsum pateant. Vere ille, ‘Labor impro- 
bus omnia vincit'!0^ 


(Junius’ Adagium "Labor improbus omnia vincit"): Ingenium et indu- 
stria quid non praestat? Quo si accedat assiduitas sedula et indefessa, 
crebris operis eandem incudem nocte diuque tundentibus, operi instans, 
nae tum rotundum nescio quid et absolutum exsistat inde necessum 
est. Vetus illud ac veritati consonum est, ab Erasmo nostro observatum: 
crebris ictibus quercum deiici, continuae atque infatigabilis diligenti- 
ae argumento quod difficillima etiam quaeque ea via superentur adeo 
et perficiantur; Herculeis ac Theseiis laboribus omnia quamvis ardua, 
caelum denique ipsum, pateant. Vere Virgilius I. Georg., Labor omnia 
vincit/improbus'!05 


This parallel suggests that Junius' commentary lemma has a function similar 
to that of his lemma in the Adagia, namely as entry of a commonplace book. 
Junius’ Adagia lemma also demonstrates that he indeed deliberately quoted 


104 Intelligence and hard work: how strong they are, how capable of penetrating and pervad- 
ing anything! If diligent and tireless persistence is applied to anything, and you hammer 
away at that anvil with unceasing effort day and night, applying yourself to the job, then 
who knows what polished and complete masterpiece (of a kind the famous universal ed- 
ucation promises) must emerge from it. That saying is old and accords with what is true: 
“I brought down an oak with repeated strokes", meaning with unceasing and untiring ap- 
plication, with which any path however difficult can be conquered, no less, and com- 
pleted; with Herculean or Thesean labours, anything, however tough, and ultimately even 
heaven itself, lies within your grasp. Truly it is said, "Hard labour conquers all things". 
For the English translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website: https://www.emblems.arts 
.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem.php?id=FJUbos8 (with alterations). 

105 Adagia, id est proverbiorum, paroemiarum et parabolarum omnium, quae apud Graecos, 
Latinos, Hebraeos, Arabas etc. in usu venerunt, collectio absolutissima et in locos communes 
digesta [...] (Frankfurt a.M., Wechel: 1643), s.v. 'assiduitas; p. 76. The italics mark the dif- 
ferences with respect to the commentary lemma. Junius added to Erasmus’ Adagia in 
the category "assiduitas" four proverbs, namely “Gutta cavat lapidem", "Sine fine", “Hoc 
est quod palles”, and “Labor improbus omnia vincit" Junius’ Adagia appeared for the 
first time in 1558, then as a separate work: Adagiorum Centuriae VIII cum dimidia, per 
Hadrianum Iunium medicum conscriptae: opus novum et nunc primum in lucem editum 
(Basel, Hieronymus Froben: 1558). 
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FIGURE 96A Coat of arms of the Suys FIGURE 96B Woodcut image to Junius, 
family emblem 58 (Antwerp, 
Christopher Plantin: 1565), p. 64. 
Passau, Staatliche Bibliothek — 
S nv/Yge 17 13696787 


Erasmus' Adagia. The commentary has two elements more than the Adagia 
lemma: the address to son Pieter de Jonghe, and the explanation of the em- 
blematic image. The fact that the emblem is addressed to young Pieter im- 
plies that it was meant to function as a moral lesson and emphasizes its 
didactic character. For the image or res significans of the emblem, Junius has 
interestingly borrowed the coat of arms of the noble family Suys (‘Susianae 
familiae insignia), which shows on an azure ground three rammers in gold 
[Figs. 96A and B]. Such rammers were tools that were typical of the building 
practice of the Low Countries; they were used for ramming stakes and poles 
deep into the swampy ground, which in itself was not loadable. Ramming 
stakes deep into the ground is, of course, a time-consuming process. Junius 
interprets the Suys coat of arms in his own sense — as a sign of perseverance 
(‘pertinacis industriae symbola’). However, this can hardly have been the origi- 
nal meaning of the image: the family Suys were originally dike builders; for the 
building of dikes rammers were required, and it was for this reason that the 
family had adopted the rammers as its symbol. 

Junius' commentary to emblem 22 "Adulator saluti reipublicae gravis" is in 
the first place an encyclopaedic lemma of natural history,!°° and the same is 
true for the commentary to emblem 2 *Rabularum odium" The one to emblem 
22 is dedicated to a curious kind of animal medicine: if a lion suffers from fever, 


106 Emblemata, pp. 101-102. 
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some other illness, or lack of appetite — as was transmitted by the ancient natu- 
ral historians — he kills a monkey; through the taste of the monkey's flesh (or 
blood), he recovers immediately. The image shows a lion with a monkey in 
his mouth [Fig. 97]. Junius’ lemma resembles very closely an entry in Gesner's 
Historia animalium." Junius presents and discusses the same sources as 
Gesner: Aelian, De natura animalium v, 39, Varia historia 1, 9; Pliny, Naturalis his- 
toria VIII, 52; and Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 111, 4. Junius even does his best to 
outdo Gesner through adding more auctoritates: Horus Apollo's Hieroglyphica 
(11, 76), and the very rare Greek didactic poem De animalium proprietate (Peri 
zoon idiotetos) by the Byzantine scholar Manuel Philes of Ephesus (1275-1345), 
which was composed in 1310.10 The first edition of this poem had appeared in 
1533 in Venice (Greek text), edited by Arsenius Apostolius (ca. 1468-1538), the 
son of the Greek scholar Michael Apostolios. Gesner knew this work well, and 
he quotes it frequently in his Historia animalium de quadrupedibus, but not 
with respect to the story of the lion and the monkey. 

Eighty per cent of Junius' commentary on emblem 2 is an entry of natu- 
ral history, dedicated to a remarkable animal behaviour: the elephant's fear 
of pigs:109 


The Pig is an animal most troublesome to the Elephant, to such an ex- 
tent that that huge beast only has to hear the noise of the pig's grunting 
to set it in flight — something that an enemy's missiles are incapable of 
doing: from which arises that silly comment of Mahomet (that evident 
and most damnable impostor), made to anyone in whom it could raise 
a laugh, that the Pig traced the accepted origin of its birth back to the 
dunghill of the Elephant in Noah's ark, in olden times when the flood 
came, so that the one was born of the other's shit. But that this is a joke, 
coming as it does from a man ignorant of the ways of nature, only con- 
firms the unanimous consensus of the authorities: indeed, not to men- 
tion Pliny, Horapollo, Zoroaster, and Seneca, Aelian in his first book on 


107 Gesner, Historia animalium de quadrupedibus (Zurich, Christopher Froschauer: 1551), 
p. 652. 

108 The poem contains 2000 verses, is written in iambics, and is dedicated to Emperor 
Michael 1x Palaeologus. Ed. pr. of the Greek text by Arsenius Apostolius (Venice, Stefano 
Stabio: 1533). More recent is Johannes Cornelius de Pauw's edition of the Greek text 
with Latin translation (Utrecht, Willem Stouw: 1730); cf. also Manuelis Philae Carmina. Ex 
codicibus Escurialensibus, Florentinis, Parisinis et Vaticanis nunc primum edidit Emmanuel 
Miller (Paris: 1855-1857). English translation and commentary by Nick Nicholas and 
George Baloglou, with the title An Entertaining Tale of Quadrupeds (New York: 2003). 

109 Emblemata, pp. 70-71. 
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FIGURE 97 

Woodcut image to Junius, Emblem 
22 (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 
1565), p. 28. Detail from: Hathi 
Trust 





animals, is ample witness that the elephant is terrified at the merest oink 
of a pig. It was because they knew this that the Romans emerged victori- 
ous from the battle against Pyrrhus king of the Epirots, since they drove 
the elephants of the king to flight by putting pigs in their way. Equally 
memorable and not to be lost in oblivion is the deed that was done by 
the Megareans, in the same author (book xvi, ch. 36): when that city was 
hard-pressed in a very tight siege by Antipater of Macedon, and the battle 
was at its bitterest, the townsfolk first smeared some pigs all over in liquid 
pitch, and having put this to the flame, sent them, blazing, against the 
enemy army: whereupon the pigs, whose bodies were being consumed 
by fire, went tearing about all over the place, and being driven against 
the close-packed column of elephants with a fearful shrieking, threw the 
beasts into as it were a demented disorder and turned them to flight. This 
makes sense of the words of a historian which Suidas has preserved for 
us intact: “by forthwith dangling a pig from the howdah, they avoided 
the danger which threatened from the elephant since when the suspend- 
ed pig shortly began making a dreadful squealing, the elephant, which 
couldn't stand the noise, shuddered at it". But it is a rather questionable 
point, and open to debate, whether there is some innate and genetic en- 
mity between these animals, whose cause is unknown to the intelligence 
of mortal men; or whether it is in the elephants' nature to loathe that 
raucous din and that noise that grates on the ears: and not knowing the 
answer to this, those who train the elephant calves, introduce them to 
pigs right from their earliest years, so that they can gradually overcome 
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that hatred by getting used to the unpleasantness. St. Ambrose in his 
Hexaémeron seems to account for it in terms of the preferences given by 
nature to individual breeds of animal.!o 


Thus, with respect to the transmission of encyclopaedic and commonplace 
knowledge, Junius’ self-commentary comes partly very close to Stockhamer's 
commentary on Alciato, and it is likely that it was inspired by it. But this, in 
fact, refers also to other functions, such as the use of the commentary as a tool 
of deciphering and establishing the "correct" meaning of emblems. 


5 The Game of Emblematic Interpretation and Emblematic 
Authorship 


Junius attributed to his commentary an important function in the game of in- 
terpreting emblems. The players (readers) were supposed to look first at the 
emblems and, with a minimum of information, try to decode their meaning. 
After each player gave his solution of the riddle, an authoritative instance 
would be consulted, in the case of Junius' Emblemata of course the author's 
commentary.!! This game reflects a contemporary much-loved cultural prac- 
tice in learned circles, to engage in the interpretation of emblems as a means of 
social entertainment. With respect to the question of the genesis of the emblem 
commentary, we have already seen in the previous chapter that Stockhamer’s 
commentary had originated from this very practice: Stockhamer met the ad- 
dressee, Joáo Meneses Sottomayor, in 1551 in Coimbra, just at the moment 
when he was interpreting Alciato's emblems together with a group of intellec- 
tuals. The young German scholar spontaneously joined the ongoing discussion, 
and he impressed the group because he turned out to be able to explain even 
more difficult emblems ex tempore and to point out which sources Alciato had 
drawn on.!? The nobleman Joáo Sottomayor was so excited about the learn- 
ing of the young foreigner that he asked him to compose a commentary on 


110 Forthe English translation cf. the Glasgow emblem website. 

111 Inthe preface of his commentary, Emblemata, p. 65, Junius states that he wished '[...] to 
present the commentary in a sense as the second part of the work, with the intention 
that — after an opportunity of venturing a guess has been given - the commentary should 
approve readers that made the correct judgement [i.e. in interpreting a given emblem, 
K.E.], or to help the ones that were less successful with a means of understanding the 
emblems; and that the commentary should take on the task of a guide [or: docent], or, if 
you wish, of an interpreter [or: explainer; or: translator |, cf. above. 

112 Cf. the previous chapter. 
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all the emblems of Alciato’s Emblematum liber. Because Stockhamer himself 
contextualized his commentary in that way, it is very probable that he envis- 
aged that it would be used as a means in the game of interpreting emblems. 
This is maybe also the reason why he had his commentary (in the first edition) 
printed without the text of Alciato's epigrams: this was better for the game. 
The players could first look at Alciato's emblems (images and epigrams) and 
try themselves to understand their meaning. After that, they would consult 
Stockhamer's commentary. Thus, the use of the commentary in order to regu- 
late this play is not Junius' invention, but Stockhamer's. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between Stockhamer and Junius with 
respect to the notion of emblematic authorship. For Stockhamer, the author- 
ship of the pater emblematum Alciato was crucial: he tried to explain the 
Emblematum liber in the sense of its maker. This means that he would do his 
very best to unlock the "original" sense of the emblems and would try to sus- 
tain it through giving the sources Alciato had used himself in construing the 
emblems. This means that, in principle, Stockhamer allowed little room for 
his own inventiveness. He was not inclined to come up with new or original 
interpretations, or with a variety of meanings. His central aim was to respect 
Alciato's authorial interpretation, and to sustain it. In a sense, Junius' com- 
mentary is not very different. He also tries to sustain and to authorize the 
author's, i.e. his own, emblematic interpretation. However, there are special 
cases, and they occur, for example, when Junius is not simply the author of a 
certain emblem, but somebody else. This happens when Junius incorporates 
into his emblem book personal devices, mottos, emblems, and coats of arms 
of contemporaries and friends. Coats of arms, personal devices, mottoes, and 
emblems have a stable character; their elements are fixed both in words and 
image, and they function by this very virtue. 

What was Junius' manner of working in such cases? Emblem 5 "Vita morta- 
lium vigilia"!3 is dedicated to Viglius ab Aytta (Wigle van Aytta van Zwichem, 
1507-1577), the powerful president of the State Council of the Habsburgian 
Netherlands and faithful servant of Margaret of Austria, Granvelle, and 
Philipp 11."^ The emblem's motto "Vita mortalium vigila" is identical to Viglius’ 
personal device. In the image of the emblem a table is depicted with a sand 
glass or hourglass, a burning candle, and an open book; in the middle of the 


113 Emblemata, p. n. 

114 For basic information on Viglius cf. Van Houdt T., “Viglius (Wigle van Aytta)’, in 
Bloemendal J. - Heesakkers Ch. (eds.), Biobibliografie van Nederlandse Humanisten. 
Digitale uitgave Dwc/Huygens Instituut KNAW (The Hague: 2009). www.dwc.huygensin- 
stituut.nl. 
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FIGURE 98A 

Woodcut illustration to Junius' 
emblem 5 (Antwerp, Christopher 
Plantin: 1565), p. 1 





table, a bit below, Viglius' family coat of arms is to be seen, showing a bunch 
of ears [Fig. 98A ]. 
The epigram reads as such: 


Invigilare libris, studio metirier horas, 
Pars vitae est princeps: otia vita fugit. 
Fama vehit vigiles sepelitque oblivio inertes: 
Hoc liber explicitus, clepsydra, lychnus habent. 


To stay awake over books, to measure out the hours in study,/ Is the chief 
thing in life: life flees idleness./ Fame carries the wakeful on and buries 
the inactive in oblivion:/ The open book, the hourglass, the lamp hold 
this meaning."5 


In his epigram, Junius interprets Viglius’ device largely in accordance with the 
author, and the same goes for the image. Only the fact that Junius talks in his 
epigram about ‘fama’, fame, is not self-evident. The woodcut illustration is a re- 
markably faithful copy of Viglius' emblem which he used on his portraits, inter 
alia on his portrait medals [Fig. 98B ].!6 In his commentary, Junius also correct- 


115 For the English translation, see https://www.emblems.arts.gla.ac.uk/french/emblem. 
php?id-FJUboos. 

116 Cf. also Jacques du Punder's Portret of Viglius ab Aytta, painted in 1564, in the Fries 
Museum. The portrait is equipped with his coat of arms (lower left) and his personal 
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FIGURE 98B Medal of Viglius ab Aytta, 1556, (original cast) by J. Jonghelinck, 
Antwerp or Brussels. Silver, gilt, 5.4 cm, 38.16 g. On the reverse 
side Viglius' device VITA MORTALIVM VIGILIA. The image 
shows a table covered by an ornate cloth and, on it, an hourglass, 
a burning candle and a book which bears the words DE/VS// 
OP<TIMUS>/MA<XIMVS>; below, cartouche with the date 1556 


ly identifies the source of Viglius’ device, the preface of Pliny's Naturalis his- 
toria, § 18: Profecto enim vita vigilia est’ — ‘Because, principally, life is staying 
awake, an autobiographical statement by Pliny himself. Furthermore, Junius 
describes the emblematic image, so faithfully copied by Plantin's artists for the 
edition of the Emblemata, once more in the commentary, and here again he 
gives an interpretation of the depicted objects." 

However, in Junius’ commentary interesting discontinuities occur. First of 
all, Junius takes the ornate table as a sarcophague or coffin (‘libitina’), and thus 
in his view, all the objects were placed on a coffin. However, as one can clearly 
see on the medal, actually a table was meant, not a coffin, and this is, of course, 
important for the interpretation [Fig. 98B]. A candle on the table, in combina- 
tion with the open book, points to the night work of the intellectual, consist- 
ing of reading and studying. For this activity, in the late Middle Ages and the 
early modern period, candles were, of course, indispensable. Accordingly, the 
hourglass points in the first place to the economical way in which intellectuals 
should use their time: to engage in night work was considered a way of opti- 
mizing the usage of time. In this way, one can read the meaning of the depicted 
objects from left to right: because a person should optimize his time, he should 
engage in night work. Junius, however, took the candle as being placed on a 


emblem/device (lower right), a combination of the known image (with candle, open 
book, and sand glass) and his motto VITA MORTALIUM VIGILIA. 
117 Junius, Emblemata, p. 76. 
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sarcophagus. And, in doing so, he interpreted the burning candle as a symbol 
for true (‘gloria vera’) and eternal glory, glory that will survive after the person's 
death, a ‘testimonium’ of Viglius’ ‘posthuma gloria." In Junius’ interpretation, 
the sense of night work is fame and glory.!? Whoever ‘is in love with true glory’ 
must engage in night work.'?? This is certainly not the sense Viglius would have 
wished to give to his device, which was, of course, supposed to be completely 
in accordance with Christian standard values. What Junius spelled out would 
have been a claim that expressed vaingloriousness and idleness (vanitas) — 
which was, of course, to be avoided under all circumstances. 

Furthermore, there is an important religious aspect in Viglius' personal em- 
blem, and this refers to the Christian concepts of memento mori and vanitas. 
Pliny, the inventor of the sentence ‘vita vigilia est’, referred it to scholarship 
in general, which would include all kinds of disciplines, fields, and topics. His 
ideal was, of course, encyclopaedic knowledge. The open book which is to be 
seen on the table of Viglius' medal [Fig. 98B] bears the text 'DEUS OPTIMUS 
MAXIMUS’. This means that the nocturnal reading should be directed to texts 
that prove this maxim, and it transfers the reading into a religious exercise. 
This is enforced by the fact that Viglius had inserted the word MORTALIUM 
into Pliny's sentence, and here the Christian concept of MEMENTO MORI 
comes in. A good Christian must always remember that he is mortal, and that 
he should adapt his conduct to that, i.e. to live as a true Christian and fulfil 
his religious duties, as well as he can in the short span of earthly life. Gabriel 
Rollenhagen, who borrowed the emblem from Junius, expressed this thought 
more explicitly, through changing the text of the open book into DISCE 
MORI - ‘learn how to die’ [Fig. 98C]. Besides, the hourglass and the candle 
may also serve as symbols of vanitas. In Rollenhagen's version, the night work 
is identified with a memento mori exercise and a vanitas meditation. 

Interestingly, in the woodcut to Junius’ emblem the text of the open book - 
‘DEUS OPTIMUS MAXIMUS’ - can be deciphered [Fig. 98A], so carefully 
was Viglius' medal copied. However, neither religious reading and meditation, 
nor MEMENTO MORI, nor vanitas plays any role in Junius' interpretation. 
He gives a kind of pagan version of Viglius’ emblem. And, correspondingly, 
the exempla he presents for night work in his commentary are exclusively pa- 
gans: Alexander the Great, Emperor Julianus Apostata, Demosthenes, Pliny 
the Elder, and the philosopher Ariston. Alexander's night work consisted of 


118 Ibidem. 

119 This meaning was also indicated in the epigram: ‘Fama vehit vigiles. Cf. also the meaning 
Henkel and Schöne give to the emblem: ‘Fleiss und Ruhm), Handbuch, col. 1366. 

120 Cf. Emblemata, pp. 75-76: ‘Proinde, qui verae gloriae amore ducimur [...]’. 
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FIGURE 98C 
Gabriel Rollenhagen, 
Nucleus emblematum se- 


rms sim FIGILATE MIRNA NOCTES lectissimorum (Arnhem, 


lon hoc vaumms orbe vun.. Crispianus Passaeus: 1611). 
Emblem 1, 82. Detail of 


Hathi Trust 





forging military plans, Demosthenes' of rhetorical exercises, and Pliny's of ac- 
quiring encyclopaedic knowledge. 

How should we interpret these discrepancies? Did Junius not see that in the 
image a table was depicted, not a sarcophagus? Or that the text of the open 
book was ‘DEUS OPTIMUS MAXIMUS’? This is hardly credible. Therefore, 
Junius must have felt free to interpret Viglius' device and emblem in his own 
way, regardless of what its author and actual owner, Viglius ab Aytta, thought. 
And what is more, Junius was in contact with Viglius; so, if Junius had wanted 
to get to know the true sense of the device from the author, he certainly would 
have had the opportunity. Apparently he was not really interested in the au- 
thor's verdict, but rather presented his own interpretation. Thus, Junius must 
have subscribed basically to the idea of the polyinterpretability of emblems. 
But if so, what were the criteria and parameters of the emblematic game? What 
interpretation would be right, what wrong? Did anything go? One of the crite- 
ria could have been a kind of plausibility which would be based on a number of 
requirements, such as honourable auctoritates from antiquity or good reasons 
why a certain content would be adequate to symbolize a certain res significata. 

We can shed light on these questions through analyzing another device and 
coat of arms, that of Junius’ friend, the Hungarian humanist Joannes Sambucus 
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(1531-1584). Junius borrowed it for his emblem 21.1% The authoritative knowl- 
edge about the device, the image (of the coat of arms), and its interpretation 
came from Sambucus, who had published it recently in his own emblem book 
[Fig. 99A], which appeared at the same printer, Christopher Plantin. Sambucus 
had titled this emblem with his personal device “In labore fructus" (“Labour 
bears fruit"). Like Viglius' emblem, Sambucus' emblem is also about the night 
work (vigiliae) of the intellectual; his personal ‘labour’ refers to intellectual 
activity? In the epigram Sambucus explains the image, which shows two 
cranes that hold a stone in their claw, in this way: 


Ut Palamedis aves lapis et concordia iungit, 
Excubiis dignum rostraque munus habent. 

Hoc gentilitii Sambuco schema dedere, 
Aeternum ut studiis proferat Orbe decus. 

Est bicolor supra rosa flore decentior omni, 
Afflet ut ornatam suavior aura domum. 

Et vigili et forti cedet victoria laudem, 
Quae placidis semper moribus aequa venit.!?3 


Just as the stone and their concord unite the birds of Palamedes, 

Their beaks hold an adequate reward for their keeping watch at night 

[vigilance]. 

The gentry gave Sambucus this coat of arms, 

So that he would gain with his studies eternal glory in the whole world. 
Above is depicted the rose in two colours, the most beautiful of flowers, 

To ensure that a special sweet smell permeates the decorated house. 
To both the vigilant and the brave Victory gives praise, 

Which is always brought forth by good and peaceful behaviour. 


The stone in the claw of the two cranes goes back to ancient natural history, 
to Aristotle, Pliny, Aelian, Plutarch, and other sources.!*4 It refers to a certain 
behaviour that was ascribed to the cranes, in which a human-like intelligence 
and a remarkable social organization came to the fore. As Pliny tells us, cranes 
organize night watches. One of them always stays awake so that the others 
can sleep safely. Cranes are intelligent enough not only to display calculated 


121 Idem 27. 

122 Cf. line 7, ‘Et vigili et forti’. ‘vigil’ refers to intellectual, ‘fortis’ to military or political labour. 

123 Sambucus, Emblemata, p. 200 (2nd edition) (my italics). 

124 Pliny, Naturalis Historia X, 59; Aristotle, Historia animalium 1x, 10, 614B 21; Aelian, De na- 
tura animalium 111, 13; Plutarch, De sollertia animalium 10, 967B—C; Solinus, Collectanea 
10, 12-13. 
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social behaviour, but also to invent a method that prevents the night watcher 
from falling asleep. The night watcher always holds a stone in one of his claws: 
if he fell asleep, the stone would drop down and wake him up because of the 
noise it produced.!*° This typically Plinian description of “intelligent” animal 
behaviour was to give birth to a rich reception by the early modern emblem- 
atists, including Nicolaus Reusner, Joachim Camerarius the Younger, Gabriel 
Rollenhagen, and Florentius Schoonhovius.!26 Sambucus’ interpretation of his 
device and coat of arms is actually very clear. He presents himself as a highly 
diligent and industrious person, and as a scholar who engages in night work.!?7 
He is eager to live up to the coat of arms that was given to him.!?8 He regards 
his coat of arms as a kind of obligatory promise, namely of worldwide, eternal 
fame, which one must earn through everlasting diligent night watches. The 
eternal fame is symbolized by the golden ring in the beak of the cranes. 

Junius had at his disposal the correct image of Sambucus' coat of arms and 
Sambucus' own interpretation. Therefore, it comes as kind of a surprise that 
he takes the stone in the claws of the two cranes as a heart, and focusses in his 
epigram on the notion of “concordia” (concord). 


Cor pedibus iunctis, rostris concordibus aurum 
Naupliadae prendunt, munera sancta, grues. 

Gloria debetur studiis, atque assecla merces, 
Concordesque animos candor ubique decet.!?? 


125 Naturalis historia X, 59. 

126 Henkel-Schöne, Handbuch, cols. 819-821. See von Erffa H.M., “Grus vigilans. Bemerkungen 
zur Emblematik”, Philobiblion 1.4 (1957) 286—308. 

127 A bit surprisingly, Visser, Joannes Sambucus and the Learned Image 5, maintains that 
‘Sambucus does not interpret the cranes in the conventional way, namely as tokens of 
vigilance. As the poem clearly shows, he did interpret them as a symbol of vigilance; 
cf. also the correct interpretation by Almási G., "Humanisten bei Hof. Offentliche 
Selbstdarstellung und Karrieremuster" in Maissen Th. — Walther G. (eds.), Funktionen des 
Humanismus. Studien zum Nutzen des Neuen in der humanistischen Kultur (Gottingen: 
2006) (155-165) 160, esp. n. 13. Furthermore, one must take into account that when 
Sambucus construed his emblem (i.e. a short time before 1564), an emblematic conven- 
tion of the night-watching crane and the stone did not yet exist. Cf. below. 

128 Actually it was given to his father by Ferdinand, king of Bohemia and Hungary (later Holy 
Roman Emperor Ferdinand 1) in 1549, for his special services in the war with the Turks 
and the diligence he had shown as a judge in Tirnava. These reasons are explicitly given 
in Ferdinand's patent of nobility. For this document see Vantuch A., *Nové dokumenty 
k Zivot Jana Sambuca’, Historické Studie 13 (1968) 250-251. Cf. Almäsi, “Humanisten bei 
Hof. Offentliche Selbstdarstellung und Karrieremuster" 160, esp. n. 13; Visser, Joannes 
Sambucus and the Learned Image 5. 

129 Emblemata, p. 27. 
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-200 7. GZ495AMEVCE 


In labore fru&us. 





V T Palamedis aues lapis, € concordia iungit, 
Excubus dignum roftraque munus babent. 

Hoc gentilicij Sambuco fchema dedere, 
Aeternum vt [ludus proferat Orbe decus. 

Ef} bicolor fupra rofa flore decentior omni, 

Afflet vt ornatam fuauior aura domum. 

Et vigil, ex forti cedet victoria laudem, 
Que placidis femper moribus «qua venit. 


Amicitia 


FIGURE 99A Sambucus’ coat of arms. Woodcut to Joannes Sambucus, Emblemata 
(2nd edition, Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1569), p. 200. Public 
domain 
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FIGURE 99B Sambucus’ coat of arms. Woodcut to Junius’ emblem 21 (Antwerp, 
Christopher Plantin: 1565), p. 23. http://reader.digitale-sammlungen 
.de/de/fs1/object/display/bsbu347819_00015.html?zoom= 
0.6500000000000001 
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FIGURE 99C Detail from 99A 


The cranes, the descendants of Nauplios, take hold of the heart [suppos- 
edly to be seen in the image] with their united feet, and with their united 
bills of the [piece of] gold [i.e. the golden ring depicted in the image], 
both sacred gifts. Glory is always the result of and reward for studies. The 
white colour everywhere suits peaceful minds.!30 


Junius must have known that Sambucus had depicted on his coat of arms a 
stone in the claws of the cranes, not a heart. Nevertheless, he pretended that 
a heart was to be seen.!?! He did so in order to drive home an etymological 
word pun: ‘concordia’ as derived from ‘cor’ plus ‘cordia’ (‘together plus ‘heart’). 
Also, he interprets concordia as peacefulness and ascribes to it the white colour 
(as symbol of peace). It is not totally certain what part of the res significans he 


130 Inthe French version (Antwerp, Christopher Plantin: 1567), ad loc., was Junius’ interpreta- 
tion formulated in the following way: ‘Les grues tiennent aus piedz/ Un coeur eslevé de 
terre/ Et en leurs becz alliez/ La bague d'or se reserre./ La gloire est la recompence/ Que 
lon donne à la science:/ Aus hommes de mesme coeur/ Est seante la candeur' (italics 
mine). 

131 The presentation and interpretation of Sambucus’ and Junius’ emblems in Henkel — 
Schóne, Handbuch, col. 819, is odd. First, they ascribe the priority of the crane emblem to 
Junius, and they do not even print the image and the epigram of Sambucus’ emblem (!); 
in the comment on the emblems they state: ‘{Sambucus’] Bild = Nr. 21; aber was Junius als 
Herz auffasst, versteht Sambucus als Stein’. Actually, it was exactly the other way around: 
Was Sambucus als Stein beschreibt, versteht Junius als Herz. 
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is referring to with ‘white colour’ - maybe to the cranes’ feathers. Sambucus 
himself had alluded to the white colour through mentioning two roses of dif- 
ferent colours, but Junius did not mention the roses (that are depicted in the 
woodcut) at all, neither in his poem nor in his commentary. Furthermore, in 
his epigram Junius totally eliminates the concept of night work - although this 
is actually the link with the cranes - and replaces it with general notions, such 
as those of ‘study’ and ‘erudition’; also, he states that the ring is a reward for 
concord (sic!). Sambucus, however, did not speak of a reward for concord. All 
these discontinuities in Junius’ version are quite odd; they blur the original 
interpretation offered by Sambucus, and in fact create more questions than 
they give answers. For example, it remains an enigma what the white colour 
of peace has to do with Sambucus’ coat of arms. And, more generally: why the 
etymological exercise of ‘con’ plus ‘cordia’ (‘together’ plus ‘heart’) at all? What 
is its significance? 

In his commentary, Junius feels obliged to offer an answer, and, interest- 
ingly, he comes up with a rather daring assertion (daring because it was easy to 
disprove): namely that Sambucus’ coat of arms must originate in the existence 
of ‘two very close brothers’ of the Sambucus family who once carried out some 
‘extraordinary mission for their prince’ ‘with the greatest constancy and con- 
cord, earning in that way for themselves the known coat of arms.!?? As one can 
see from the above-quoted patent of Sambucus’ nobility,!33 this interpretation 
is certainly wrong. The coat of arms had been given definitely to Sambucus' 
father alone, for his special services in the war against the Turks and for his 
diligent conduct as judge in Tirnava. In the patent, no 'brother' is mentioned. 
The interesting thing is that Junius did publish such an assertion even though 
he was personally acquainted with Sambucus and could easily have asked him 
whether his assumption was right or wrong. The puzzling observation is that 
Junius — even with respect to such a historical and down-to-earth matter — 
considered it totally unnecessary to consult the author of the emblem. He was 
apparently convinced that an emblematic player was principally allowed to 
come up with his own interpretation, that he was not limited to that of the au- 
thor. But even then it is remarkable how far Junius' alternative interpretation 
was from the one given by the author. 

Another noteworthy thing is that in his commentary to emblem 21, Junius 
construes himself in the first place as an emblematic player; in this way, he 


132 Ibidem 100: ‘Quodsi hariolari in re mihi obscura licebit, crediderim duorum coniunctissi- 
morum fratrum operam praeclaram Principi aliquando suo navatam, maxima constantia 
parique concordia, ista genti tuae peperisse insignia [...]* 

133 Vantuch, “Nové dokumenty k život Jana Sambuca’. 
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creates more freedom and opens up a wider space of interpretation. It is by de- 
sign that he “confesses” that Sambucus’ coat of arms is for him something that 
he does not understand (‘res obscura’), but at which he may guess: ‘si hariolari 
in re mihi obscura licebit [...|' — if Iam allowed to guess in a matter that is un- 
clear to me'!?^ In his emblematic commentary, Junius does not offer one single 
meaning, but comes up with ‘a manifold interpretation’ (he calls it a ‘multiplex 
cogitatio’).13° In the following, he interprets Sambucus’ coat of arms as a sym- 
bol for the elevated mind of the intellectual. For this interpretation, he uses an- 
other peculiarity of the crane, which is that it is able to fly at a great height or, 
as he puts it: ‘among the clouds'!36 Junius regards this as an adequate symbol 
of the learned scholar; the tertium comparationis is obviously that scholars are 
not engaging in down-to-earth things, but theoretical, philosophical, and other 
elevated matters. In his explanation of this symbolic meaning, Junius applies 
a religious or metaphysical perspective with a Platonic or Christian flavour: 
‘Ita doctissimus quisque non humo assidet, sed mente caelestes etiam sedes 
adit, imo penetrat — ‘Every very learned man refuses to stay on the ground, but 
moves with his mind to heaven, nay, enters heaven'!?? Thus, the crane serves 
as an adequate symbol for philosophers, theologians, philologians, and em- 
blematists. Moreover, Junius takes the cranes (referring to their high flight) as a 
symbol for the eternal fame and glory writers can achieve: eternal glory makes 
them ‘reach the stars’ (‘sidera pulsare’) and ‘insert their head into the clouds’ 
(nubibus caput inserere’).138 Junius developed these images of glory from the 
dedicatory poem of Horace's first book of the Odes: 'So if you rank me among 
the lyrical poets,/ I will with my forehead touch the stars'!3? Accordingly, 
he interpreted the golden ring the cranes hold in their beak as symbol of 
eternity.^? With this interpretation, Junius draws on Horapollo's Hieroglyphica 
(1, 1-2), Pierio Valeriano's work with the same name (xiv, 4), Alciato's emblem 
41 (Wechel) "Ex literarum studiis immortalitatem acquiri", Barthélemy Aneau's 
personal emblem on his seal, a snake's ring with a rose,!*! Petrus Costalius' 
emblem “In immortalitatem litium" in his Pegma, ^? and so on. Furthermore, 


134 Junius, Emblemata, p. 101. 

135 Idem, p. 99 (emphasis mine). 

136 Ibidem: ‘Grues altivolae sunt, nubila volatu tranantes’. 

137 Idem, p. 100. 

138 Ibidem. 

139 Carmina I, 1, 35-36: ‘Quodsi me lyricis vatibus inseris,/ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice’. 

140 Junius, Emblemata, p. 100: 'Annulus vero [...] in se recurrens [...] immortalitatis nunquam 
ullo saeculorum spatio finiendae index meo quidem iudicio videtur. 

141 Picta poesis (Lyon, Macé Bonhomme: 1555), p. 9. 

142 Pegma (Lyon, Macé Bonhomme: 1555), p. 255. 

143 Cf. Henkel - Schöne, Handbuch, cols. 652-659. 
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Junius asserts that the golden ring (for him the symbol of eternal glory) was a 
present from the ‘Prince’ (he does not know his name) given as a reward for the 
two brothers’ extraordinary mission.!^^ 

What is the status of Junius’ multiplex cogitatio? Is it indeed just an effort by 
an emblematic player to understand a certain emblem? This is certainly not 
the whole story. The attitude of being an ignorant emblematic player is in the 
first place a mask Junius puts on in order to create interpretative space for him- 
self, and this is probably inspired by the fact that somebody else is the original 
author of the emblem. But in a sense, Junius is also the author of emblem 21. 
As we have seen, in his epigram he gave an interpretation that was very differ- 
ent from Sambucus’. And it is no coincidence that he even replaced Sambucus’ 
device “In labore fructus" with another motto: “Eruditionis decor concordia, 
merces gloria" — "The ornament of erudition is concord, and its reward glory". 
This means that Junius — at least in a certain sense — intended to construe a 
new emblem through borrowing Sambucus’ coat of arms as res significans. The 
new motto makes it immediately clear that Junius created a new res signifi- 
cata: its first part ("The ornament of erudition is concord") has little or nothing 
to do with Sambucus' coat of arms and device; its second part defines the res 
significata of the Hungarian's coat of arms in more general terms. It is now 
about erudition, ‘Bildung’, not specifically about night work. But Junius did not 
just change the meaning of Sambucus’ emblem, he also changed its res signifi- 
cans by “misunderstanding” the stone as being a heart. This is no mistake made 
by an inexperienced emblematic player - it is “mistaking” by design in order to 
create something new. 

The means of multiplex cogitatio has in the first place the function of au- 
thorizing and explaining Junius' new emblematic construction. The specific 
meanings of the cranes Junius unfolds in his commentary - eternal fame and 
glory, "The ornament of erudition is concord”, ‘reach the stars, the display of 
concord and constancy by the supposed two Sambucus brothers, and the ring 
as a symbol of eternity or immortal fame - are all directed to Junius’ new de- 
sign of the emblem, and in this sense they are authorial explanations. But all 
the same, Junius must have been aware of the fact that they represented vari- 
ant meanings, and this shows that in his view an emblem author was allowed 
to offer variant interpretations or meanings. 

Moreover, one of Junius' examples was Pierio Valeriano's Hieroglyphica. This 
work was construed as a manual of symbolic meanings: with respect to each 


144 The ring depicted on the coat of arms is a precious ring with a stone. It may well be that it 
was a present by King Ferdinand as well, which he gave to father Junius, together with the 
patent of nobility. But of course Junius had no proof of this. 
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res significans Valeriano offered a number of interpretations. For example, the 
crane he presented as a symbol of the sentinel (custodia), democracy, pru- 
dence, investigation of theological or philosophical questions, or of tolerance 
of labour.!#° It could well be that Junius was inspired by Valeriano to construe 
commentary lemmas that contained a variety of emblematic interpretations. 
In such cases the knowledge to be transmitted was in the first place “emblem- 
atic knowledge’. 

Such a case is represented by Junius’ commentary to emblem 2. The wood- 
cut image shows an elephant and a pig | Fig. 100]; the epigram reads as follows: 


Grunnitum suis immundi cane peius et angue 
Indus Elephas invisum habet. 

Obstreperos rabulas, qui litibus omnia miscent, 
Odisse par est Principem. 


The Indian Elephant dislikes the grunting of the filthy pig even more than 
dogs and snakes. Similarly, a prince should hate the clamouring lawyers, 
who throw everything into confusion with their lawsuits. 


In his commentary, Junius offers three different interpretations of the res 
significans. The pigs can represent either stupid and uneducated people (‘in- 
sulsi et a Minerva alieni homines’) or furious and loquacious lawyers (‘rabulae’) 


FIGURE 100 

Woodcut illustration to Junius’ 
emblem 2 (Antwerp, Christopher 
Plantin: 1565), p. 8. Public domain 





145 Allin Hieroglyphica, book xvi. 
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or parasites ('parasiti').'^9 Junius does not say which of these three options 
would suit best, nor does he indicate any personal preference. In this case it 
can be demonstrated that Junius has consciously offered a variety of interpre- 
tations. The variants were not at all necessary to understand the emblem, be- 
cause in his epigram Junius had clearly chosen for the interpretation of the 
pigs as lawyers. In this respect, Junius' commentary is directed at transmitting 
emblematic knowledge, i.e. equipping the reader with a bunch of possible in- 
terpretations of one and the same res significans, and thus was meant to fulfil 
a function similar to that of Pierio Valeriano's Hieroglyphica. 


146 Emblemata, p. 72. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Early Modern Zoology as a Mirror of Princes: 
Joachim Camerarius' Quadrupedes (1595) 


1 Introduction 


This chapter is dedicated to the monumental Symbola et emblemata of the 
Nuremberg physician Joachim Camerarius the Younger (Kammermeister, 
1534-1598).! This work is a milestone in the application of natural history in 
emblematics because of the extent and systematic order of the collection, the 
richness and complexity of the emblematic prose texts with respect to both 
the underlying emblematic conceptions and the facts of natural history, and 


1 This chapter appeared originally in Enenkel K.A.E. — Smith PJ. (eds.), Emblems and the 
Natural World, Intersections 50 (Leiden — Boston: 2017) 91-148. It is reissued here only with 
small alterations. Camerarius published three printed emblem books during his lifetime: 
1593-1596 saw the publication of the books on plants (book 1), quadrupeds (book 11), and 
birds (book 111); a fourth book, on the aquatic animals, was published only posthumously by 
his son Ludwig in 1605. In the first edition, book 1 has the title Symbolorum et emblematum 
ex re herbaria desumtorum centuria una |...] (Nuremberg, Johann Hofmann: 1590 [i.e., 1593, 
cf. below]; facsimile edition by W. Harms and U.-B. Kuechen, Graz: 1986); book 11 is titled 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera 
[...] (Nuremberg, Johann Hofmann: 1595; facsimile edition by W. Harms and U.-B. Kuechen, 
Graz: 1986). In 1605 Ludwig Camerarius printed the first three books again (in a second edi- 
tion) together with the posthumous fourth book (ibidem). For an edition of all four books 
cf. also Frankfurt, Johannes Ammonius: 1661. On Camerarius' printed emblem books cf. the 
"Einführung" by W. Harms and U.-B. Kuechen to their facsimile edition, vol. 2 (Graz: 1986), 
and Papy J., “Joachim Camerarius' Symbolorum et emblematum Centuriae Quatuor: From 
Natural Sciences to Moral Contemplation’, in Enenkel K. A.E. - Visser A.S.Q. (eds.), Mundus 
emblematicus. Studies in Neo-Latin Emblem Books, Imago figurata 4 (Turnhout: 2003) 201- 
234; cf.also Harms W., “On Natural History and Emblematics in the 16th Century’, in Ellenius 
(ed.), The Natural Sciences and the Arts: Aspects of Interaction from the Renaissance to the 
20th Century. An International Symposium (Uppsala: 1985) 67-83. For Camerarius' emblem 
book on the birds (book 111) see Smith PJ., ‘Joachim Camerarius' Emblem Book on Birds 
(1596), with an Excursus on America's Great Seal’, in Enenkel — Smith (eds.), Emblems and 
the Natural World 149-183, and for the emblem book on the aquatic animals (book Iv), see 
Hendrikx S., “Ichthyology and Emblematics in Conrad Gesner's Historia piscium and Joachim 
Camerarius the Younger's Symbola et emblemata", in Enenkel — Smith (eds.), Emblems and the 
Natural World 184—226. For Camerarius the Younger cf. Wenning S., Joachim II. Camerarius 
(1534—1598). Eine Studie über sein Leben, seine Werke und seine Briefwechsel (Diss. Würzburg: 
2013, Duisburg — Cologne: 2015). Wenning only briefly discusses Camerarius’ emblem books 
in the catalogue of his printed works (147-151). 
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the high quality of the engravings. In 400 emblems Camerarius presents a 
systematic and near-complete emblematic interpretation of biology as it was 
understood in the 16th century. Book 1 (1593)? comprises the plants; book 11 
(1595), the quadrupeds; book 111 (1596/7)? the birds and other animals living 
in the air; and book Iv (1605), the aquatic animals, reptiles, frogs, and snails. In 
the prose texts that accompany the single emblems Camerarius offers a com- 
plex amalgam of zoological information, moral wisdom (enriched by apoph- 
thegmata, sententiae, proverbs, and auctoritates), and different emblematic 
interpretations and applications, and he points to or creates related imprese. 

The attractiveness of the images is enhanced by the fact that they were 
newly made especially for this emblem book, and that the emblem author 
Camerarius was in close contact with the graphic artist, the talented Johann 
Siebmacher (Sibmacher, Siber; 1561-1611), who also worked in Nuremberg.^ 
In all probability, Camerarius gave detailed instructions to Siebmacher and 
provided graphical examples. Camerarius worked on the printed emblems in 
the last decade of his life (until 1598), in which the first three books appeared 
(1593-1597). He could not finish, however, the fourth book, which was com- 
pleted and edited by his son Ludwig (1605). 


2 The Structure of Camerarius' Emblem Books: What is the Status 
of the "Commentary"? 


Camerarius' emblem books excel through a harmonious, well-balanced, and 
disciplined composition. Each of the four books consists of exactly 100 em- 
blems, which is also stressed in the title (a book is also called a ‘centuria’). 
Each emblem comprises exactly two quarto pages; one page always has (1) the 
emblem number (in roman type); (2) a motto/impresa, usually consisting of 
two or three words; (3) a pictura in the form of a circular engraving [Fig. 101]; 
and (4) an epigram, always a single elegiac distich. The other page [Fig. 102] 


2 1593 is the probable date for when the first book appeared. The title page gives 1590, but this 
date must be wrong, since work on this emblem book was still proceeding in spring 1593; ac- 
cordingly, Camerarius’ letter of dedication is dated May 1, 1593. On this question see below. 

3 As with book 1, the date of the title page of book 111 is probably wrong (1596). Cf. the letter of 
dedication to this book dated February 1, 1597. The title page was probably already designed 
and engraved (at the end of 1596), whereas the book was printed in 1597. 

4 For Siebmacher cf. Tacke A., “Sibmacher, Hans’, in Neue Deutsche Biographie 24 (Berlin: 
2010) 305; and Rée PJ., “Sibmacher, Hans oder Johann’, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 34 
(1892) 136—138. Siebmacher became famous for his Wappenbuch, cf. Appuhn H. (ed.), Johann 
Siebmachers Wappenbuch von 1605 (Munich: 1999). 
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FIGURE 101 Elephant worshipping the moon. From: Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera |...], emblem 1. Public domain 
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FIGURE 102 Title page of Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum 
ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] (1595). Public 
domain 
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is always dedicated to a prose text that usually fills the whole page. In em- 
blem research this prose text is usually called “commentary”; this is, however, 
a bit misleading, especially if one takes into account the usual, modern defini- 
tions of commentary. According to these definitions, commentary is a kind of 
optional paratext which is clearly divided from the “text”, i.e., the main text. 
However, it is important to note that in Camerarius' emblems the prose text is 
the main text. It is indispensable and contains the conception of the emblem 
and all necessary information. In fact, the prose text also could function with- 
out the epigram, and even without the image. In comparison, the epigrams 
are much less important. They never give information one could not also find 
in the prose text. In fact, Camerarius cared much less for the epigrams, and 
he did not author them: they were written initially by his nephew Joachim 
Jungermann, a talented student of medicine who unfortunately died at a young 
age (in 1591), and afterwards by Conrad Rittershausen (1560-1613)? who in the 
same year (1591) became professor of law at the university of Altdorf, and by 
Camerarius' son Ludwig (1573-1651). Ludwig was still very young when the first 
volume was composed, and although he added an introductory elegy to this 
volume (fol. <A5>r-v), it was Conrad Rittershausen who authored the poems. 
From volume two on, however, Ludwig shared the task of writing the poems 
with Rittershausen.® Father Joachim Camerarius was not fond of writing Latin 


5 For the authorship of Jungermann and Rittershausen in the first book of emblems cf. 
Camerarius’ “Letter to the Reader" (Nuremberg: 1593), fol. 3r-v: ‘Disticha vero coepit magna 
ex parte adiicere Ioachimus Jungermannus, sororis meae filius, iuvenis erudite doctus et ad 
Artem medicam, quae praesertim tractat cognitionem medicamentorum simplicium, exco- 
lendam et amplificandam plane natus [...] Quod itaque adhuc restabat in illis complendis, 
absolvit studiose eruditissimus vir et iuresconsultus doctissimus D. Cunradus Ritershusius 
(sic), Academiae Altorfensis professor diligentissimus, singularis amicus meus: Joachim 
Camerarius must have worked on the printed emblems from ca. 1589. The poems were added 
after the prose texts were finished. The first poet who worked on the poems of the book 1 ini- 
tially, i.e., before 1591, must have been Jungermann, who died in 1591. Then the task was taken 
over by Rittershausen, who came to Altdorf/Nürnberg in the same year. Although the title 
page of book 1 gives the year 1590, the work on the emblems cannot have been finished at 
that early date: First, Camerarius' (printed) letter of dedication has the date May 1, 1593 (fol. 
A 4v); second, Rittershausen was still working on the poems to vol. I between January 3 and 
April 9, 1593. Cf. Harms-Heß, "Einleitung" xv; for the question of Camerarius and his “coau- 
thors” cf. also Papy, “Joachim Camerarius' Symbolorum et emblematum Centuriae Quatuor" 
212-213; Harms — Kuechen, in facsimile edition, “Einleitung” to vol. 11, fols. 5*-12*. 

6 In the "Letter to the Reader" that accompanies the second volume on the quadrupeds 
(Nuremberg: 1595) fol. Ccar, he says: ‘In distichis conscribendis rursum sum usus opera 
filii mei et nonnullorum amicorum. Nam in hoc genere minus me esse exercitatum inge- 
nue fateor’; to the conspectus of authors of the third volume Camerarius added the remark: 
‘Sciendum autem (quod et in prioribus centuriis indicavimus) in distichis componendis 
nunc etiam me usum esse opera Clarissimi viri D. Cunradi Rittershusii, et filii mei Ludovici 
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poems, and he did not want to present himself as a poet. For him it was the 
prose text which was the most important subscriptio of the emblems. 

Unfortunately, in Henkel and Schóne's manual, in which all 400 Camerarius 
emblems are incorporated, the prose texts are simply left out.” Apparently, the 
editors considered the prose texts only as optional paratexts. By consequence, 
in this important manual Camerarius' emblems appear only in a mutilated 
form, and without the sources which are quoted only in the prose texts. In this 
article, the prose texts are considered as the main subscriptiones. The status 
Camerarius gave to the prose texts appears also from the manuscript forerun- 
ner of the printed emblem collection, the 200 Symbola et emblemata tam mora- 
lia quam sacra, preserved in the Stadtbibliothek Mainz (MS 11, 366), which has 
been published in a commented facsimile edition by W. Harms and G. Hefs.9 
The first book of the manuscript collection Camerarius dedicated to Ernst 
von Mengersdorf, bishop of Bamberg? on October 2, 1586,!° and the second 
book is introduced by a separate title page with the date 1587. About half of 
the emblems of the manuscript forerunner also appear in the printed edition. 
Although the two centuriae of the manuscript emblem book are presented 
in a totally different order, the structure of the single emblems is very similar 
to that of the printed edition. In the manuscript, too, each emblem is limited 
to two pages: the first page consists of the pictura, with motto and emblem 
number, the second page contains the accompanying subscriptio in the form 
of a prose text, and there are no epigrams. This means that Camerarius in the 
manuscript — and thus in his original conception of the emblems - regarded 
the prose text not as an additional commentary, but as the very subscriptio, the 
proper text intended to accompany the emblems. 


3 The Transmission of Knowledge in the Book on the Quadrupeds: 
Zoology and Political Education 


The present chapter focuses on the second book of Camerarius' printed em- 
blems, on the quadrupeds, published in 1595. We will try to shed light on the 
zoological concepts applied by Camerarius, and the underlying principles of 
composition, as well as on the specifics of the zoological knowledge presented 


7 Henkel A. - Schöne A. (eds.), Emblemata. Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: 1967/1996). 


8 See Joachim Camerarius d. J., Symbola et emblemata tam moralia quam sacra. Die hand- 
schriftlichen Embleme von 1587, ed. W. Harms — G. Heß (Tübingen: 2009). 
9 Cf. Harms — Heß, “Einleitung” x111-x1Vv, and facsimile edition 407-412. 


10 Cf. Harms - Heß, facsimile edition 407-408. 
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by him, and of his emblematic interpretations. Furthermore: what kind of 
ethical, practical, theoretical, or religious wisdom did he try to impart to his 
readers? What is the sense of all of the other elements of the prose text, such 
as historical exempla, sententiae, auctoritates, alternative mottos, and related 
imprese? 

The first emblem, with the elephant and the motto PVRA PLACET PIETAS 
[Fig. 101], is most revealing, and it has a programmatic character; it is no co- 
incidence that it also appears on the title page [Fig. 102]. We see an elephant 
standing in the water and looking up at the moon. The zoological information 
or "story" is taken from Pliny's Natural History, book vi11, chapter1. This book is 
the first of Pliny's zoology books (Naturalis historia v111—x1), and it is devoted to 
the land animals. Pliny started his book with the elephant, not only because it 
is the biggest land animal, but because he believed that the elephant possessed 
a human-like intelligence, including the understanding of language, memory, 
individual affection, prudence, sense of justice, and above all, religion." Pliny 
maintains that elephants worship the sun and the moon, and that on moonlit 
nights they walk in procession to a certain river in Mauretania in order to ritu- 
ally purify themselves and to venerate the moon. Therefore, the elephant was 
for Pliny the ideal connection between the preceding book vi1 — on man - and 
his zoology. 

The fact that Camerarius starts with Pliny, Naturalis historia v111, 1, is both 
a statement and a claim: he takes over Pliny's zoological composition, and in 
doing so, he presents his work as a "Plinius emblematicus" a Pliny in emblemat- 
ics, which means an indispensable manual, a work of the highest authority, 
containing the most relevant zoological information. The imitation of Pliny is 
crucial in order to understand other important features of his emblem book. 

In the composition of his book on land animals, Pliny deals in the first part 
with the exotic and wild species, from the elephant to the hystrix (VIII, 1-125), 


11 For the composition of Pliny's book on the land animals and its underlying principles 
cf. Enenkel K.A.E. “Die antike Vorgeschichte der Verankerung der Naturgeschichte 
in Politik und Religion: Plinius? Zoologie und der römische Imperialismus’, in 
Enenkel K.A.E. — Smith PJ. (eds.), Zoology in Early Modern Culture. Intersections of 
Science, Theology, Philology, and Political and Religious Education (Boston — Leiden: 2014) 
15-54; for Pliny's biological concepts in general cf. Beagon M., Roman Nature: the Thought 
of Pliny the Elder (Oxford: 1992); Conte G.B., "The Inventory of the World: Form of Nature 
and Encyclopedic Project in the Work of Pliny the Elder”, in idem?, Genres and Readers: 
Lucretius, Love Elegy, Pliny’s Encyclopedia (Baltimore: 1994); Doody A., Pliny’s Encyclopedia: 
The Reception of the Natural History (Cambridge: 2010); Murphy T., Pliny the Elder’s Natural 
History. The Empire in Encyclopedia (Oxford: 2004); Naas V., “Extraordinaire et merveil- 
leux dans l'Historia Naturalis: Réflexions sur la définition de 'l'encyclopédie' plinienne’, in 
Colloque International, Paris-X-Nanterre, 11-13 janvier 1996 (Paris: 1997) 139-168. 
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and in the second with the domestic and domesticated species (VII, 126—224), 
from the bear (126—131) to the mouse (224). In general, he places the species in 
order from big, strong, and dangerous, to small, domesticated, and innocent.!? 
An important line of thought is connected with the official presentation of 
the exotic and wild animals in the city of Rome, that is, in animal shows in 
the amphitheatre. Pliny always records when exactly an exotic animal was first 
presented in an animal show. As I have shown elsewhere, the presentation of 
animals in such shows had the purpose of demonstrating the power of the 
Roman Empire over nature, i.e., the world.!? Most importantly, Pliny's account 
is always focused on rarities; he offers surprisingly little “normal” zoological in- 
formation. His zoology is a kind of written “cabinet of rarities’, and it should be 
appreciated as such by the reader, who is supposed to admire the miraculous 
power of nature and its surprising, sometimes hidden, intelligence. 

In all of this, Pliny’s zoological concepts are of pivotal importance for 
Camerarius’ zoological emblems, certainly in book 11. Camerarius starts with 
the biggest land animal, the elephant, and in the final twenty emblems he 
treats the small creatures, such as the weasel (79-80), ermine (81), rabbit (82), 
hystrix (84), hedgehog (85-86), squirrel (87-88), ferret (89), chameleon (90), 
turtle (91-92), castor (93 and 96), and mole (94). The first part of the book 
is dedicated to the exotic, large, spectacular, and dangerous species, such as 
the elephant (1-3), rhino (4-5) [Fig. 104], lion (6—11) [Fig. 105], unicorn (12-14), 
camel (15-17) [Fig. 106], giraffe (18), aurochs (19), and bear (20-23). About half 
of the emblems are dedicated to exotic animals. Animal fights also appear in 
Camerarius’ account, e.g., those of an elephant and a giant snake (3), a rhino 
andan elephant (4), a rhino and a bear (5) [Fig. 107], a lion and a tiger-dog (7), 
and so on; and of course, these are mostly regarding animals that had been pre- 
sented in shows in Roman times. However, Camerarius sometimes treated this 
aspect on a more theoretical level, through addressing the antipatheia of vari- 
ous animals towards each other. With respect to the composition, Camerarius 
applied the principle of order from large to small size more systematically 
than Pliny.!* 


12 Cf. my “Plinius’ Zoologie und der römische Imperialismus”. 

13 Ibidem. For this aspect cf. also Murphy T., Pliny the Elder’s Natural History. The Empire in 
Encyclopedia (Oxford: 2004). 

14 This has led to the fact that, among other animals, the bear, the horse, and cattle come 
much earlier than they do in Pliny's account (II, 20-32). 
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FIGURE 103 Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex 
animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...) (1595), detail of 
the title page. Public domain 


Most importantly, Camerarius not only took over Pliny's principle of collecting 
rarities, but pushed it to the extreme: in a sense, he made a selection of the 
"rarest rarities" from Pliny's zoology. Characteristically, Camerarius had this 
aspect expressed on the title page [Fig. 103]: Exponuntur in hoc libro rariores 
[...] animalium proprietates’ — ‘This book presents the very rare [...] features of 
animals’. This aspect is illustrated by the central emblem, about the religious 
behaviour of elephants. Camerarius enhances this tendency by outdoing Pliny, 
i.e., presenting rarities Pliny did not include, such as the musk deer (11, 45) 
[Fig. 108] from central Asia; the saiga from the Eurasian steppe (11, 44); and the 
armadillo (11, 83) and the opossum (11, 58) from the Americas. In the descrip- 
tion of the armadillo, Camerarius stresses that it was 'perhaps unknown to the 
ancients’ (‘animal quoddam veteribus forsitan incognitum’); about the saiga 
antelope he says that it was ‘known up till now only by a few people, I think’ 
(‘paucis — ut opinor — adhuc cognitum’). We will look at this aspect in more 
detail below. 

The principle of presenting remarkable rarities of nature is connected with 
the didactic purpose of the work. This is certainly true for book 11: it was written 
for young people, students — who were, of course, always members of the elite — 
and was especially meant to function as a “mirror of princes”. Camerarius dedi- 
cated it to the three young princes of Saxony, the sons of the late Christian 1, 
Elector of Saxony (1560-1591): Christian 11 (1583-1611),!5 by then successor of 


15 _ ForChristian 11 cf. Kroll F.-L., Die Herrscher Sachsens: Markgrafen, Kurfürsten, Kónige1089— 
1918 (Munich: 2004) 133-136 and Schille Ch., “Christian II^, in Neue Deutsche Biographie 3 
(1957) 231-232. 
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FIGURE 104 The rhino. From: Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera [...] 
(1595), emblem 4. Public domain 
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FIGURE 105 Lion killing a monkey. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 8. Public domain 
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FIGURE 106 The giraffe. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera 
[...] (1661), emblem 18. Public domain 
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The rhino and the bear. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 


centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 5. Public domain 


FIGURE 107 
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FIGURE 108 The musk deer. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 
emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera [...] 
(1661), emblem 45. Public domain 
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his father as Elector of Saxony (1591-1611); Johann Georg (1585-1656), who 
would become Elector from 161 on (1656); and August (1589-1615). When 
the three princes received the book they were 12, 10, and 6 years old, respec- 
tively. As Camerarius explains in the Letter of Dedication (from April 1, 1595), 
he considers the ‘very rare facts of nature’ (‘physica [...] minus vulgaria’) as an 
important and indispensable didactic tool, since they are both enjoyable and 
easy to memorize.!® Both aspects are especially valuable for the education of 
young people: what enters the mind joyfully and elegantly, Camerarius says, 
can be retained more easily and will stay in the mind with more stability (‘quod 
[...] cum delectatione et gratia in animum subit, stabilius illi inhaeret"). These 
pedagogical thoughts very much resemble those of Erasmus, which come to 
the fore in, for example, his treatise De educatione puerorum, and his mirror of 
princes, Institutio principis Christiani.? 


4 Camerarius' Emblems and University Education 


The connection between Camerarius' printed emblem books and education is 
also suggested by various aspects concerning the form and the content of the 
emblems. The picturae have a circular form with an ornamental dotted line 
[Fig. 101]. This form of the engravings suggests that the picturae were meant 
to represent (or resemble) medals. This is probably to be understood with re- 
spect to a more specific use of the emblems in schools and universities. The 
University of Nuremberg was founded in Altdorf in 1575. From the very begin- 
ning, the university developed an intriguing tradition. In each class, at the end 
of the school year, the best pupils received a prize — a silver medal with an 
emblem on the obverse (pictura and motto) [Figs. 109A and B].? Interestingly, 
the Altdorf medal issued in 1582 shows the same image as Camerarius' 
emblem 11, 4 [Fig. 10].2? The winner of the prize - in this case the Austrian 
baron Georg-Erasmus von Tschernembl - usually delivered a public speech 
(oratio) in which he thanked the rector and explained the emblem in front of a 


16 — Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumtorum centuria altera 
[...] (Nuremberg, Johann Hofmann: 1590) fol. a2v. 

17 Ibidem. 

18 Erasmus, Opera omnia, ASD IV, 1, ed. O. Herding (Amsterdam: 1974). 

19 For this aspect cf. Stopp FJ., The Emblems of the Altdorf Academy. Medals and Medal 
Orations 1577-1626 (London: 1974). The importance of this aspect also has been rightly em- 
phasized by Harms and Heß in their “Einleitung” to the facsimile edition of Camerarius' 
manuscript emblem book. 

20 For this emblem see the detailed analysis below. 
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FIGURE 109A 
Dürer's rhino on Altdorf price medal of 1582 (Stopp 
no. 20) 
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FIGURE 109B Dürer's rhino. Altdorf price medal of 1582, depicted in Hulsius Levinus 
(ed.), Emblemata anniversaria Academiae Noribergensis |...] ab anno 
Christi n. 1577 usque ad annum 1616 [...] (Nuremberg, A. Wagemann: 
1617) 76. Private collection 
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FIGURE 110 The rhino. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus de- 
sumptorum centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 4. Public domain 


broader audience of students, parents, and the staff of the university. The first 
Altdorf prize medals were coined in 1577, and the tradition continued well into 
the 17th century. Levinus Hulsius printed the collected prize speeches from 
1577 to 1616, together with images of the medals.?! 

Camerarius' emblems fit perfectly into the framework of this tradition: after 
the appearance of the first three books of the printed Symbola et emblemata, 


21 . Hulsius Levinus (ed.), Emblemata anniversaria Academiae Altorfinae studiorum iuventutis 
exercitandorum causa proposita et variorum orationibus exposita (Nuremberg, Christoph 
Lochner, expensis Levinus Hulsius: 1597); 2nd edition: Emblemata anniversaria Academiae 
Noribergensis, quae est Altorffii: studiorum iuventutis exercitandorum caussa inde ab anno 
Christi 1577 usque ad annum 1616 proposita; oratiunculis eruditis et nervosis in Panegyricis 
Academicis explicata atque in IV Decadas distributa. Opus philologicum multiplici doctrina 
insignique rerum et materiarum varietate, instar Cornu copiae, iucundissimum et cuiusque 
professionis hominum utilissimum (Nuremberg, Abraham Wagemann: 1617). 
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The squirrel crossing a river. Altdorf price medal 
of 1601 (Stopp no. 97) 
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FIGURE 111B The squirrel crossing a river. Altdorf price medal of 1601, depicted 
in Hulsius Levinus (ed.), Emblemata anniversaria Academiae 
Noribergensis [...] ab anno Christi n. 1577 usque ad annum 1616 [...] 
(Nuremberg, A. Wagemann: 1617) 342. Private collection 
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FIGURE 112 The squirrel crossing a river. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 88. Public domain 
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1593-1597, a considerable number of Altdorf prize medals were coined after 
their example. For example, the medal of 1601 showing the squirrel crossing the 
river with the motto VINCIT SOLLERTIA VIRES, given to Johannes Paulus 
Coler from the third class [Figs. 11A and B], was copied from Camerarius 11, 88 
[Fig. 112]. Although Camerarius provided the examples for Altdorf medals, he 
may also have been inspired by them. There are several parallels in the manu- 
script emblem book and the Altdorf medals. In some cases the manuscript may 
have been the example; in other cases, Camerarius may have been inspired 
by already existing medals.?? This may have been the case with emblem 11, 4, 
with the rhino [Fig. 110].2? Anyway, it is clear that Camerarius had very close 
connections with the Altdorf Academy and the medal production: his younger 
brother Philipp (1537-1624)?* was from 1581 on protector of the Academy, and 
for more than thirty years served as a member of the committee that was in 
charge of the prize medals. Thus, we may suppose that Joachim Camerarius 
was from a very early stage on informed about the Altdorf medals, and that 
he was already somehow influenced by this tradition when he composed his 
manuscript collection of emblems (ca. 1585-1587), and of course, a fortiori, 
when he worked on his printed emblem books. 


5 The Printed Emblem Book and the Manuscript 


Pedagogical aspects are of great importance for both the printed emblem 
books and the manuscript collection, although there are some differences, 
especially when one looks at the second book of the printed emblems. In 
this book, the moral education is either general or focuses on political as- 
pects and is of special interest for future political leaders, town administra- 
tors, and princes. In the manuscript, the didactic aims are directed mostly 
toward religious aspects, as is also suggested by the preserved title page of 
book two: SYMBOLORUM ET EMBLEMATUM TAM MORALIUM QUAM 


22 Cf. Harms - Heß, “Einleitung”; Stopp, The Emblems of the Altdorf Academy 87. 

23 Cf. the detailed discussion below. 

24 For Philipp Camerarius biography cf. Kühlmann W., "Camerarius, Philipp”, in 
Verfasserlexikon — Frühe Neuzeit in Deutschland 1520-1620, Bd. 1 (Berlin et al.: 2011); idem, 
"Camerarius, Philipp" in Killy Literaturlexikon. Autoren und Werke des deutschsprachigen 
Kulturraumes, 2nd ed. (Berlin: 2008) 342; Schelhorn Johann Georg, De vita, fatis ac meri- 
tis Philippi Camerarii, Jurisconsulti, Historici ac Philologici pereximii et primi Academiae 
Altorfinae procancellarii commentarius [...| Nunc primum edita (Nuremberg, Johannes 
Michael Seitz — Christoph Cornelius Zell: 1740). 
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SACRORUM SELECTISSIMORUM CENTURIA ALTERA 5 This is prob- 
ably to be explained by the fact that the manuscript was dedicated to the 
bishop of Bamberg, Ernst von Mengersdorf.”6 In June 1586, a few months be- 
fore Camerarius presented the bishop with the first book of the manuscript 
(October 1586), the bishop had opened a new seminary school in Bamberg.?? 
Harms and Heß rightly emphasize the humanist outlook of this new school, 
and the humanist ideology of both the bishop and Camerarius. One could well 
imagine that with his manuscript collection Camerarius wanted to propose 
the idea of the emblematic Altdorf prize medals to the bishop's school, and 
that he prepared emblems in a sense that would fit a seminary, i.e., through 
interpreting the emblems in a religious sense. 

In the manuscript, however, the discourse of biology (botany and zoology) 
is in general less important than it is in the printed emblem books. The two 
manuscript centuriae certainly do not represent a "Plinius emblematicus”. 
A considerable number of the picturae (or res significantes) — about 50% — 
do not belong to biology.?® Most importantly, Camerarius’ composition — in 
a marked difference from the printed emblem books - does not at all reflect 
the order of nature as presented by Pliny's natural history. If the picturae (or 
res significantes) belong to the realm of biology, the part of the prose text that 
is dedicated to natural history is much shorter and simpler than in the printed 
emblem books; in general, Camerarius is satisfied with a single fact from natu- 
ral history, and with one source from biological history (which is, not surpris- 
ingly, often Pliny). Only very occasionally other information is added. 

In the printed emblem collection, however, the prose text is mostly four to 
five times as long; the information on natural history in particular is always 
extended and is usually much more complex. Camerarius is hardly ever sat- 
isfied with a single fact of nature. In book 11 he mostly adds either descrip- 
tive elements of the animal or other rare facts that are not directly connected 
with the emblematic res significans. Also, he regularly comes up with more, 
and preferably more remote, authorities on natural history. In general in the 
printed emblem books he prefers Greek auctoritates to Latin ones: Aristotle, 
Aelian, Oppian of Apameia, Plutarch (esp. De sollertia animalium), and so on. 
Furthermore, in a considerable number of cases it can be demonstrated that 


25 MS p.199 facsimile edition p. 203 (emphasis mine); cf. Harm — Heß, “Einleitung” x11 ‘Das 
Manuskript setzt hingegen [...] stärker religiöse Akzente [...]* 

26 For Ernst von Mengersdorf cf. Metzner J., Ernst von Mengersdorf, Fürstbischof von 
Bamberg, die Weihbischéfe Dr. Jakob Feucht und Dr. Johann Ertlin (Bamberg: 1866). 

27 Cf. Harms - Heß, “Einleitung” xiv. 

28 For example, of the emblems 1, 1, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 
43, 47, 48, 50 etc. 
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Camerarius drew heavily on Gesner's Historia animalium of 1551 ff.; Camerarius 
tried to include as much as possible the profound learning displayed in the 
zoology of Gesner, who was regarded by his contemporaries as the new Pliny. 
Nevertheless, only rarely does Camerarius mention Gesner, and Gesner is es- 
pecially mentioned in cases in which Camerarius does not agree with him. 
In general one gets the impression that Camerarius used Gesner's work as a 
natural history sourcebook from which he took many of the authorities he 
quotes in his prose text. In this way, Gesner can often be found behind the 
first part of Camerarius' prose texts, even if Camerarius does not agree with 
him. Sometimes it was maintained that it is empirical observation in particular 
that characterizes the biological part of Camerarius' prose texts. This is, how- 
ever, questionable. It is true that Camerarius sometimes sceptically discusses 
natural history information, but this does not necessarily mean that he had a 
preference for empirical observation. In the second book, on the quadrupeds, 
empirical observation only appears as an exception; more often, his inquiry 
is dedicated to the question of which of the bookish auctoritates is the right 
one. A kind of empirical orientation, however, can be detected with respect 
to the pictorial part of the printed emblems. It is clear that Camerarius took a 
great interest in the picturae: he was eager to present new, up-to-date images 
that rendered the animals as realistically as possible. In a number of cases the 
pictura of the printed emblem is more realistic or more convincing than its 
manuscript forerunner. 

At least in book 11, all these differences between the printed emblems and 
their manuscript forerunners are connected with their didactic orientation. 
The emphasis on the curiosities of nature is meant to strengthen the aspect of 
delectatio.29 The more delectatio offered, the better the moral education would 
function, and the stronger the effect of the emblems was expected to be. 

Furthermore, the second part of Camerarius' prose texts — the part com- 
prising the emblematic explanations — is more extended and much more 
complex in the printed emblems. This feature is connected to a number of col- 
lateral properties. In general, the web of emblematic intertextuality is more 
dense and more subtle in the printed emblems. Camerarius includes and/or 
mentions more emblematic sources than in the manuscript, and he offers a 
greater number of complex emblematic interpretations. For example, in a 
number of cases he connects his emblems (explicitly or implicitly) with the 
hieroglyphical tradition apparent in the illustrated Horapollo editions and 
in Pierio Valeriano's (1477-1558) Hieroglyphica (ed. pr. 1556). But most impor- 
tantly, Camerarius usually connects his printed emblems explicitly with the 


29 Cf. above. 
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Italian impresa hype of the second half of the 16th century, and he does so 
systematically and more often than in the emblematic manuscript. He adds 
not only variant imprese (partly with alternative interpretations), but also 
introduces alternative mottoes, which he partly invented himself and partly 
translated from Italian imprese collections. Works such as Scipione Ammirato's 
Il rota overo dell'imprese dialogo |...| (Naples, Giovanni Maria Scoto: 1552); 
Scipione Bargagli’s Dell’ imprese??? Camillo Camilli's Imprese illustri di diversi, 
cio discorsi di Camillo Camilli [...] (parte prima, Venice, Francesco Ziletti: 1586); 
Giulio Cesare Capaccio's Delle imprese trattato |...] (1592)?! Luca Contile's 
Ragionamento (1574)? Lodovico Dolce's Imprese nobili (1583)? Giovanni 
Domenichi's Ragionamento (1559);?* Paolo Giovio's Dialogo dell'Imprese (1574)?5 
or Le sententiose Imprese (1561);?6 and Battista Pittoni's Imprese di diversi prin- 
cipi, duchi, signori, e daltri personaggi et huomini illustri (1566)?" are of great 
importance for Camerarius' emblems. 


6 The Emblematic Construction of a “Plinian” Animal: The Rhino 


In order to get a better impression of Camerarius' method of working it 
is best to look more closely at a couple of singular emblems. Emblem 11, 4, 
NON REVERTAR INVLTUS (I will not return without having taken revenge), 
certainly presents a very rare species, one hardly ever seen in Europe - the 
rhino [Fig. 110]. The most important source of natural history is Pliny, vIr, 
70-71, who tells us that rhinos are perpetually at war with elephants, and he 
describes the way the rhino kills the elephant — by cutting open the elephant's 
belly with its horn. Pliny also maintains that before fighting the elephant, 


30  Dell'Imprese di Scipion Bargagli gentil'huomo Sanese |...] (Venice, Francesco Franceschini: 
1594). 

31 Three books (Venice, Orazio Salviani — Giovanni Giacomo Carlino — Antonio Pace: 1592). 

32  Ragionamento di Luca Contile sopra la proprietà delle Imprese con le particolari de gli 
Academici affidati et con le interpretationi et chroniche |...] (Pavia, Girolamo Bartoli: 1574). 

33 Imprese nobili et ingeniose di diversi prencipi, et altri personaggi illustri nell'arme e nelle 
lettere [...] con le dichiarationi in versi di Ludovico Dolce (Venice, Francesco Ziletti: 1583). 

34  Ragionamento |[...] nel quale si parla d'Imprese d'armi e damore [...] (Milano, Giovanni 
Antoni degli Antonii: 1559). 

35 Dialogo dell'Imprese militari et amorose di Monsignor Giovio [...] et del Gabriel Simeoni 
Fiorentino. Con un ragionamento di M. Lodovico Doemnichi, nel medesimo sogetto |...] 
(Lyon, Guillaume Rouille: 1574). 

36  Lesententiose Imprese del Monsignor Paolo Giovio et del Signor Gabriel Symeoni ridotte in 
rima per il detto Symeoni. Al serenissimo duca di Savoia (Lyon, Guillaume Rouille: 1561). 

37 Book ı Venice, without date; book 11 Venice: 1566. 
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Si licet objecto fagulotractare leonem, 
Quid tandem est iram nolle domare fuam? , 


FIGURE 113 Special technique of catching a lion. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the 
younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desump- 
torum centuria altera |...] (1661), emblem 10. Public domain 
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— Sternit humi, immenfum quod pondus iterque Camelum, 
Sternitur baud fortis ps amore labor. 
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FIGURE 114 The camel. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et 


emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |... | 
(1661), emblem 17. Public domain 
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FIGURE 115 Albrecht Dürer, Indian Rhino. Woodcut, Nuremberg 
1515. Wikimedia commons 


the rhino usually sharpens its horn on a rock. This assertion is exactly 
what the engraving intends to show; in the left corner a rock is depicted, which 
the rhino is going to use as a whetstone. The wild nature of the foreground is 
in a sense contrasted with the typically European landscape with the windmill 
in the background. This is a general feature of the engravings: most of them 
have European landscape backgrounds, even if exotic animals are depicted. 
For example, in emblem 11, 10, a lion is caught in the environs of a village with 
a church [Fig. 113]. In 11, 17, the camel walks through a European landscape 
with a windmill [Fig. 14]. The European landscape backgrounds may be purely 
decorative; at the same time, for the 17th-century viewer they may have added 
some familiarity to the exotic images, and may have helped the viewer inter- 
nalize the emblematic images and their messages. 

Interestingly, emblem 11, 4 was already in the manuscript collection 
MS 1, 3o, with the motto AMAT VICTORIA CVRAM (Victory requires prepa- 
ration). The pictura indeed shows the very first rhino that came to early mod- 
ern Europe, an Indian rhino (Rhinoceros unicornis). The animal (with the 
name of Gujaranti) was sent to Lisbon in 1515 as a diplomatic gift from Sultan 
Muzafar 11 of Cambay to the King of Portugal Manuel 1.38 Dom Manuel en- 
joyed the rhino tremendously; he had a famous menagerie and was genuinely 
interested in natural history. He was eager to test Pliny's information by orga- 
nizing an animal fight between the rhino and one of his elephants. Because 


38 Cf. Clarke T.H., The Rhinoceros from Dürer to Stubbs: 1515-1799 (London: 1986). 
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the elephant panicked and ran away, Pliny was vindicated. After this successful 
test, Dom Manuel decided to present the rhino to Pope Leo x and send it to 
Rome. Unfortunately, the Portuguese caravel shipwrecked close to La Spezia, 
and the poor animal drowned. 

The image of Camerarius’ manuscript emblem [Fig. 115] ultimately goes 
back to Dürer's woodcut [Fig. 115], a woodcut that immortalized the rhino and 
made it world famous.?? In an accompanying inscription Dürer suggested that 
he had portrayed the animal from life; however, he never saw the animal in 
person. Also, he claims that he saw the rhino in 1513, but at that time the rhino 
was still in India. Part of the enormous success of this woodcut was Dürer's 
phantastic inventio: the Indian rhino's characteristic skin folds [Fig. 117], which 
seem to divide its skin into big plates, and the wart-like bumps that cover parts 
of its skin, which Dürer interpreted as a medieval knight's suit of armour, thus 
giving the courageous warrior animal a proper appearance. Another stunning 
element of Dürer's fantastic inventio is the strange horn on the back of the 
animal [Fig. 115]. This horn looks like an ornament on a warrior's armour. Of 
course, the second horn had little to do with the animal's real appearance, but 
through Dürer's woodcut, the strange ‘Dürerhörnlein’ became authoritative 
for the rhino's image in the 16th and 17th centuries. Dürer's woodcut, howev- 
er, was probably not the immediate example for the pictura of Camerarius’ 
manuscript emblem; the image was taken from the Altdorf medal from 1582, 
which was made by Hans Jamnitzer and which is still preserved [Figs. 9A 
and B].* The medal provided the motto taken from Catullus (AMAT 
VICTORIA CVRAM ), which of course was not present on Dürer's woodcut, 
and two important pictorial elements: the whetstone (not depicted by Dürer) 
[Fig. 115] and the extraordinary length of the "Dürerhórnlein" The Altdorf 
medal itself was in all likeliness designed after the example of Dürer's woodcut: 
in the suprascriptio Dürer told the story of the rhino's war with the elephant, 
and its habit of cutting open the elephant's belly with its horn [Fig. 15].4! The 
young man who received the medal, Georg-Erasmus von Tschernembl, saw 


39 Cf. Salzgeber D., Albrecht Dürer: Das Rhinozeros (Reinbek: 1999). 

40 Stopp, The Emblems of the Altdorf Academy 122 (no. 29); Cf. Harms — Heß, Facsimile edi- 
tion 443-444 (commentary). 

41 ‘Das dosig Thier ist des Helffantz todt feyndt. Der Helffandt furcht es fast vbel / dann wo 
es Jn ankumbt / so laufft Jm das Thier mit dem kopff zwischen dye fordern payn / vnd 
reyst den Helffandt vnden am pauch auff vnd er wuorgt Jn / des mag er sich nit erwern. 
Dann das Thier ist also gewapent / das Jm der Helffandt nichts kan thuon' - ‘It is the mor- 
tal enemy of the elephant. The elephant is afraid of the rhinoceros, for when they meet, 
the rhinoceros charges with its head between its front legs and rips open the elephant's 
stomach, against which the elephant is unable to defend itself. The rhinoceros is so well 
armed that the elephant cannot harm it. 
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the relationship between the medal's image and that of Dürer: 'Ex illa Dureri 
pictura suspicor desumptam imaginem rhinocerotis, quae in nostro nomis- 
mate conspicitur' (‘I think that the image of the rhino seen on our medal was 
taken from Dürer's famous illustration’).*? Furthermore, he discovered that the 
source of the motto was Catullus, Carmina 62, 16 (the well-known wedding 
hymn).^? He explained the emblem in a twofold way: first in the sense of a mir- 
ror of princes, and second as the vita scholastica at universities. Applied in the 
first sense it means that victory always depends on the prince's constant care 
(cura) and his willingness to take on labour and risk; in the second, that stu- 
dents must avoid alcohol, sex, and sleep.^* Camerarius' interpretation seems to 
be a variation of Von Tschernembl’s: the emblem either brings to the fore the 
providence of the prince (imago ducis providi’)*° in war matters, or advises 
one to master one's sins/flaws of character (vitia animi). Another source used 
by Camerarius was Pierio Valeriano's Hieroglyphica 11, 21 ("De rhinoceronte"). 
The zoological part of Camerarius' emblem is a paraphrase of Pliny's entry on 
the war between the rhino and the elephant.^9 Since Camerarius explicitly re- 
fers to Pliny (‘ut Plinius scribit’), he suggests that he consulted the Naturalis 
historia. However, as the details of the text show, he took it from Valeriano.^" 
In a marked difference with the manuscript, the zoological prose text in 
Camerarius' printed version is much longer; in particular, he adds zoologi- 
cal information on the rhino's number of horns, its name, and so on. The 
number of horns turned out to be a zoological problem, because one of the 
African subspecies which bears two horns, probably the black rhino (Diceros 
bicornis), was well known in ancient Rome, and was described as such — for 
example, by Martial (‘cornu gemino’ — ‘with a double horn’),*® Cassius Dio, 


42 Emblemata anniversaria Academiae Noribergensis [...] (= and ed.) 77. 

43 Ibidem. 

44 Ibidem 77-79; cf. esp. the introductory sentences: ‘Cuius symboli haud dubie haec est sen- 
tentia: Nullam victoriam ab ullo hoste unquam reportari sine ingenti cura, sine labore et 
sine aliquo periculo' (77), and 'Sed praetermissis bellicis victoriis paucis attingamus scho- 
lasticam militiam. Nobis enim scholasticis de nostra militia inclytus Noribergensis senatus 
in hoc symbolo commonefactionem proponere voluit [...]: Venter, pluma, Venus laudem 
fugienda sequenti [...] Qui igitur in castris Musarum versantur, ante omnia studeant 
temperantiae et sobrietati, ne a ventre, gula et crapula turpiter vincantur [...]’ (78). 

45 Ofcourse, the providentia of the prince is not the same as constant care, and willingness 
to take on labour and risk; Von Tschernembl's interpretations seem to be closer to the 
motto AMAT VICTORIA CVRAM. 

46 Naturalis historia VII, 70-71. 

47 Valeriano Pierio, Hieroglyphica seu de sacris Aegyptiorum [...] (Lyon, Thomas Soubron: 
1594) 11, 21 (’De rhinoceronte"). 

48 Martial, De spectaculis 22 (26), 5. 
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and Pliny?? — whereas in the 16th century only Indian rhinos (thus, those with 
one horn; Rhinoceros unicornis) occasionally made their way to Europe. How 
can one explain the second horn mentioned by the ancient authors? Gesner, 
in his Historia animalium, came up with a special solution.5? In his opinion, 
all rhinos had only one horn on their nose. Dürer's woodcut was for Gesner 
the key to the latter's effort to harmonize all the existing information on the 
rhinoceros. Apparently, Gesner believed that Dürer's claim to have depicted the 
Portuguese rhino from life was true. Therefore, Gesner was sure that if ancient 
authors talked about a second horn, they must have meant the strange one on 
the animal's shoulders (the “Dürerhörnlein”). This horn was not as sharp as the 
one on its nose and was not useful as a weapon, so in fact it could hardly be 
called a horn.?! Camerarius’ point of view very much resembles Gesner's, since 
he thinks that the rhino had only one horn, and he clearly used Gesner's chap- 
ter on the rhino. For example, Camerarius copied Gesner's Latin name for the 
rhinoceros, ‘naricornis’;>? Pausanias’ name, ‘taurus Aethiopicus' (‘Ethiopian 
bull’);53 the remark that, ‘surprisingly, Aristotle never mentioned the rhino'** 
(which is in fact not true);?° and so on. Like Gesner, Camerarius thinks that 
Martial’s ‘double horn’ should be taken metaphorically (meaning 'extraordi- 
narily strong’):5° ‘Martialis’, he states, ‘de gemino cornu licentia poetica loqui- 
tur’ (‘Martial talks about the double horn with poetic licence’). With respect 
to the "Dürerhórnlein" Camerarius even goes a step further than Gesner: he 
thinks that it does not even have the form of a horn, but is just 'something like 
a hump’ (‘tuberosum quippiam") For the war between rhinos and elephants 
Camerarius does not quote Pliny (as in the manuscript; although in fact, there 
his source was Valeriano), but more impressive Greek sources, such as Oppian 


49 Cf. Der neue Pauly. Enzyklopädie der Antike 8 (2000) 722, s.v. “Nashorn” (Ch. Hünemórder). 

50 Gesner, Historia animalium 1 [...] (Zurich, Christopher Froschauer: 1551) 954. 

51 Cf. ibidem: Quamquam enim gemina in hac animante cornua spectentur, unum in nare, 
ut diximus, quod grandius, alterum superius, parvum admodum et inutile, cum uti eo bel- 
lua non possit, ut in pictura apparet. Quare vix cornu etiam nominatur [...]’ — ‘Although 
one can observe that this animal bears two horns, one on the nose, as I have said, which 
is bigger, and another one on its back, the latter is (only) small and useless, because the 
animal cannot use it. Therefore, one can hardly call it a horn (in its proper sense). 

52 Cf. ibidem 952: rhinocerontis, id est naricornis [...]’. 

53 Ibidem: ‘Pausanias in Boeoticis tauros esse scribit in Aethiopia, qui rhinocerotes vocen- 
tur, a naso cornuto [...]' — ‘Pausanius writes in his book on Boeotia that there are bulls in 
Ethiopia that are called rhinos because of the horn on their nose’. 

54 Cf. ibidem 954: Aristotelem nusquam huius animalis meminisse miror [... ]* 

55 Cf. Aristotle, Historia animalium 11, 1, 499 B 20—21; De partibus animalium 111, 2, 663 
A 18-23. 

56 Cf. Gesner, Historia animalium 1, 954. 
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of Apameia's De venatione?" and Aelian's zoology De natura animalium;?® 
furthermore, for the rhino's bravery and fighting spirit, ‘a line from Martial’: 
‘Rhinoceros nunquam victus ab hoste redit’ (‘The rhino never returns from his 
enemy as the loser’). Camerarius took the authorities Oppian of Apameia and 
Aelian from Gesner as well;?? the “new authority" Martial, however, is a bit cu- 
rious. Although Martial talked about rhinos a number of times, he definitively 
is not the author of this Latin verse; Camerarius mistakenly ascribed it to him.®° 

In general, the 'zoological part' of the prose text of emblem 11, 4, is entirely 
bookish, depends largely on Gesner, and has little to do with empirical infor- 
mation. As usual, Camerarius draws heavily on Gesner, but he only rarely men- 
tions him. Camerarius does not offer first-hand information, and he had in fact 
never seen a real rhino. Nevertheless, he claims to have included new empirical 
information, and this claim regards the pictura [Fig. 110] — he says that he of- 
fers a new, authentic, realistic, and precise illustration ('accuratam designatio- 
nem’) of the animal made after ‘an elegant engraving he just got from Spain’.®! 
Harmsand Heß state that ‘Camerarius verweist hier auf eine neue (bislang 
nicht bestimmbare) spanische Quelle als Bildvorlage’.®* Here, again, as he did 
with respect to Gesner, Camerarius suppressed his intermediate source. His 
pictura was modelled on an engraving made by the Dutch engraver Philip Galle 
(1537-1612, first active in Haarlem, moved 1570 to Antwerp) in 1586, which de- 
picted another Indian rhino which came to Portugal and Spain [Fig. 116]. The 
animal, baptized Abada, was first kept by the Portuguese kings Sebastian 1 
and Henry 1 (1577-1580), and later by Philip 11 of Spain (1580-1588). A courtier 
of Philip, Joannes Moflinius, who had ordered an image of the animal (prob- 
ably a drawing), returned to the Southern Low Countries; he gave it to Galle, 
who made the engraving in 1586. It was Galle himself who told the story of 
the genesis of the image in an inscription that accompanied the engraving 
(PHILIPPUS GALLAEUS SPECTATORIBUS S<ALUTEM>’). Camerarius 
gave Galle's engraving to Johann Siebmacher, and he himself used Galle's in- 
scription for building a claim to have received a new engraving from Spain 
(which in fact came from Antwerp). 

A very important feature of the printed emblem book is the constant 
combination of the emblems with the Italian impresa tradition. In this case, 


57 Oppian, De venatione 11, 551-565. 

58 Aelian, De natura animalium XVII, 44. 

59 Gesner, Historia animalium 1, 954. 

60 We will come back to this later. 

61 ‘Huius accuratam designationem curavimus exprimi ab icone in aes eleganter incisum, ex 
Hispania nuper allata’. 

62 Harms - Heß, facsimile edition 444 (commentary). 
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FIGURE 116 Philipp Galle, Indian Rhino. Engraving (Antwerp: 1586) 
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FIGURE 117 Impresa of Alessandro de’ Medici with Dürer's rhino. 
From: Paolo Giovio, Dialogo dell'imprese militari et 
amorose di monsignor Giovio Vescovo di Nocera 
(Lyon: 1559), p 49. Public domain 
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Camerarius reshapes the emblem with the rhino as enemy of the elephant 
after the impresa of Alessandro de' Medici, Duke of Florence (1532-1537) 
[Fig. 17]. This impresa was invented for the duke by Paolo Giovio and pub- 
lished by Giovio in his Dialogo delle imprese, a work Camerarius frequently 
used. Through Alessandro's impresa the emblem gets a new meaning, and 
this is also expressed in a new motto: ‘NON REVERTAR INVLTUS: The em- 
blem is no longer about general morals (advising the avoidance of vices) or 
on providentia, but solely on princely bravery/courage ( fortitudo). The prince 
shall never return defeated from the battlefield. The new motto is modelled 
after the Spanish impresa NON BVELVO SIN VENCER - 1 shall not return 
without victory. Thus, in the printed version the emblem has turned exclu- 
sively into a "mirror of princes" emblem, and it represents knightly bravery. It 
is now solely about the prince's courage in war: he shall fight for glory and care 
not for his life; he shall return from the battlefield either as a winner or dead. 
Giovio describes his impresa for Duke Alessandro, which he not only used for 
the knightly ‘coverture’ of his horses but also as a breastplate - thus, a kind of 
medal; the invention, Giovio says, he took from 


[...] the wild beast Rhinoceros, the deadly enemy of the Elephant, which 
being sent to Rome by Emanuel King of Portugals [...] drowned by hard 
fortune, amongst the rocks a litle aboue Porto Venere, (for it was not pos- 
sible that such a beast could save it self being chayned, albeit it swam 
miraculously among the sharp rocks, which are all along that coste) yet 
notwithstanding there was brought to Rome, his true portraiture, and 
greatnes in February 1515 with information of his nature: the which as 
Plinie saith, and the Portugals affirme, is to goe and finde the Elephant, 
and assaulting him, striketh him under the panch with a hard and sharpe 
horne which it hath growing on his snout, neither doth hee euer de- 
part from his enemy nor from sight, til he hath weried and slaine him, 
which most often falleth out: vnles the Elephant with his long snout doe 
take him by the throte, and in closing doe strangle him. The forme of 
this beast in goodly embrodery serued for the coverture of his Barbarie 
horses: which ran in Rome for the price or masterie, with this mot in the 
Spanigh tongue: No buelle sin vincer: I warre not but I won. retourne not 
without victory, according to this verse, 'Rhinoceros nunquam victus ab 


63 Iuse here the edition Lyon, Guillaume Rouille: 1559. 
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Non emere cacam vir fortis fertur ad iram, 
Zufta fed indigne lajisinarmaruit. 


FIGURE 118 The battle between rhino and bear. Engraving to Joachim 
Camerarius the younger, Symbolorum et emblematum ex 
animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum centuria altera |...] 
(1661), emblem 5. Public domain 
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hoste cedit. This deuise pleased him so that he caused it to be engraven 
in his brest plate. 


Also, in this case Camerarius did not mention his source (Giovio). Moreover, it 
appears that Camerarius has taken the Latin line 'Rhinoceros nunquam victus 
ab hoste redit' not from Martial, but from Giovio's impresa. In the Italian text 
of the impresa Giovio does not say who the author of the verse is; Camerarius 
may have genuinely thought that it was Martial, maybe because the line is part 
of an epigram in elegiac distich. But the author was actually Giovio himself: in 
the atrium of his villa at Como, he had a painting of the two largest land ani- 
mals in life size, accompanied by an epigram explaining their characteristics: 
‘Humanos elephas retinet sub pectore sensus,/ Rhinoceros nunquam victus ab 
hoste cedit (‘The elephant has in his breast a human mind/ the rhino never 
returns from his enemy as the loser’).6° Although Camerarius may well have 
known Giovio's Elogia, he did not consult it in the case of emblem 11, 4. But he 
would not have mentioned Giovio as his source anyway, since he suppressed 
his name even as the inventor of the impresa. 

Emblem 11, 5, VIM SVSCITAT IRA [Fig. 18], is connected with 11, 4, with 
respect to its meaning, res significans, and the pictura (a rhino fighting with a 
bear). Although its ultimate source is Martial (De spectaculis 22), the zoologi- 
cal pictura is typically Plinian, since it focuses on a rare animal and rare animal 
behaviour, and furthermore refers to a Roman animal show. Emblem 11, 5, is 
representative of the book on the quadrupeds, since it is again exclusively a 
mirror of princes emblem. The previous emblem was about the prince's brav- 
ery on the battlefield; emblem 11, 5, also demonstrates knightly behaviour, i.e., 
princely anger that brings forth strength and power in battles. As in the previ- 
ous emblem, the rhino represents the prince. 

The zoological discussion from emblem 11, 4, especially the one on the num- 
ber of rhinoceros horns, also functions as a basis here. Interestingly, the ulti- 
mate source, Martial, De spectaculis 22 (which describes a specific animal fight 


64 The worthy tract of Paulus Iouius, contayning a discourse of rare inuentions, both militarie 
and amorous called imprese VVhereunto is added a preface contayning the arte of compos- 
ing them, with many other notable deuises. By Samuell Daniell late student in Oxenforde 
(London, for Simon Waterson: 1585). (http://quod.lib.umich.edu/cgi/t/text/pageviewer 
-idx?cc=eebo;c=eebo;idno=a01764.0001.001,n0de=A01764.0001.001%3A5;seq=70;vid=3275; 
page-root;view-text). 

65 Giovio, Elogia virorum bellica virtute illustrium veris imaginibus supposita, quae apud 
Musaeum spectantur, in libros septem digesta (Florence, Lorenzo Torrentino: 1551), book 
IV, 206: 'Utriusque beluae (sc. elephantis et rhinocerontis) imagines ex vera naturalique 
magnitudine picturis expressae in ipso Musaei nostri atrio spectantur, cum hac inscrip- 
tione singulis versiculis animantium naturam demonstrante. 
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in a show given by Emperor Domitian in the Colosseum), explicitly states that 
the rhino took the bear 'on its double horn' Martial meant this literally, and it is 
clear that he saw an African rhino in the amphitheatre. Camerarius, however, 
interpreted Martial's words metaphorically, following Gesner's Historia anima- 
lium. This time, he demonstrates his view that the rhino had only one horn 
solely in the pictura, in which the rhino was again drawn after Philip Galle's 
engraving from 1586 (thus representing an Indian rhino); naturally, Camerarius 
does not mention his source, Gesner, this time either. Although Camerarius 
cites Martial, De spectaculis 22, in extenso, he did not derive the emblem from 
this source, but adopted it from Pierio Valeriano's Hieroglyphica,99 where 
he found not only the basic emblematical meaning and the idea for the 
pictura [Fig. 119], but also Martial's text. That Camerarius took Martial's text 
from Valeriano appears from the fact that he quotes the phrase on the double 
horn as ‘gemino cornu’, whereas Martial has ‘cornu gemino’. Camerarius, how- 
ever, suggests in his prose text that he found Martial's verses independently.67 

In his prose text, however, Camerarius does mention Valeriano, but only 
as the source of part of the emblematical meaning, and probably above all 
because he did not agree with him about the ultimate relevance of the em- 
blem with respect to his *mirror of princes" Although Camerarius admits 
that princely anger makes sense, he gives more credit to the opposite virtue, 
moderatio. With this aim in mind, he connects his emblem once more with an 
impresa, QVO MAIOR, EO PLACABILIOR ('The greater a man, the quicker 
he calms down’). It is worthwhile to notice that this time Camerarius used a 
peculiar and curious collection of devices, Nicolaus Reusner's Symbola imper- 
atoria (1588), in which the German jurist and emblematist construed a kind 
of phantastic prehistory of the imprese, namely of the Roman emperors from 
Caesar to Constantine the Great (none of whom, of course, used imprese or 
devices).58 Reusner had presented QVO MAIOR, EO PLACABILIOR as the 
impresa of Emperor Aurelian (270-275).°° Unlike the previous emblem, here 
Camerarius does not mention the princely “owner” of the impresa, but adds 
Euripides as an alternative authority: 'also Euripides magnificently advises the 


66 X Valeriano, Hieroglyphica 11, 20 (“De rhinoceronte"). 

67 ‘Quod etiam ex Martiale colligitur, qui hoc de eo epigramma composuit: Sollicitant [...]' 
('Onecan conclude this also from Martial, who on the same topic composed the following 
epigram [...]’). 

68  Reusner Nicolaus, Symbolorum imperatoriorum classis prima, qua symbola continen- 
tur imperatorum ac Caesarum Romanorum Italicorum, a Gaio Iulio Caesare usque ad 
Constantinum magnum (Frankfurt a.M., Johann Spieß: 1588). 

69 Ibidem, book 1, symbolum 50. Reusner derived the impresa from Historia Augusta, 
Aurelianus 22, 5-6. 
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FIGURE 119 Battle between rhino and bear. From Pierio 
Valeriano, Hieroglyphica seu de sacris 
Aegyptiorum [...] (Lyon, Paul Frelon: 1602). 
Private collection 


same’. As one may suspect, Camerarius' source was in fact not Euripides him- 
self, but Reusner. 


7 Curious Animal Behaviour: The Leopard's Trick as a Political 
Lesson 


Emblem 11, 37, shows another exotic animal, one that has a rare outward ap- 
pearance (‘varia — ‘mottled’)” and displays curious behaviour: the African 
leopard (Panthera pardus pardus). According to Camerarius ordering 
principle (from bigger to smaller size), the leopard comes after the horse 
(emblem 11, 30-33) and the tiger (emblem 11, 35-36). More than half of 
Camerarius' emblematic prose text is dedicated to zoology, and this part very 


70 Plinysays that ‘tigers and leopards are almost the only mottled animals’, Naturalis historia 
VIII, 62: ‘Panthera et tigris macularum varietate prope solae bestiarum spectantur’. This 
is, of course, not at all true; Pliny’s authority was nevertheless acknowleged as proof of the 
animals’ rare features. 
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FIGURE 120 Theleopard's trick. Altdorf price medal, 
of 1593 (Stopp no. 65) 


much reflects Gesner’s method in the Historia animalium: it deals first with 
the name(s) of the animal, second with its outward appearance, third with 
its habitat/range, and fourth with its behaviour. Camerarius’ most important 
sources were indeed Gesner's zoology,” but alongside it Pierio Valeriano? and 
Pliny.” Camerarius derives the emblematical meaning (res significata) from 
the animal's behaviour, the “leopard’s trick": the leopard was thought by the 
ancient zoologists to entice other animals with his pleasant odour, make them 
come to him, and trick them by hiding his face behind the leaves of a tree (his 
terrifying face was supposed to reveal his intentions as a predator). 

The pictura repeats that of an Altdorf prize medal from the year 1593 
[Fig. 120]7* which was given to baron Heinrich von Wildenfels. Camerarius also 
took over the medal's motto, ALLICIT VT PERIMAT (‘he [i.e., the leopard] 
entices in order to kill’). In his oration, Baron Heinrich von Wildenfels inter- 
preted the emblem with respect to school education. He regarded the leopard 
as the image of seductive sensual lust, to which the pupil should never yield. If 
he does so, he will not succeed, but perish (at least intellectually and spiritu- 
ally). Camerarius had read von Wildenfels' oratio; however, he did not use it for 


71 Gesner, Historia animalium 1, p. 935-948, chapter “De panthera seu pardali, pardo, 
leopardo”. 

72 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica x1 (“De panthera”). 

73 Naturalis historia v111, 62-63. 

74 Stopp, The Emblems of the Altdorf Academy 144-145 (no. 65). 
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his emblematic prose text, but tried to outdo it with more detailed zoological 
information, with a more stringent interpretation, and also with more remote, 
and therefore more impressive, sources: he presents Varro as the authority for 
the animal’s name in Greek, ‘panthera’; for its remarkable behaviour he gives 
Plutarch's De sollertia animalium,” Aristotle,’® Solinus," and Aelian;’® only 
at the end does he present Pliny as an alternative source, which he adds in 
order to explain the other sources." However, Camerarius had picked up the 
Varro quote from Valeriano,®° and the auctoritates for the curious “panther’s 
trick" from Gesner, who cites them in extenso in his chapter ‘De panthera [... |?! 
Camerarius mentions neither Gesner nor Valeriano. Furthermore, Camerarius 
presents two very curious “Latin names" for the leopard, namely ‘Varia’ and 
‘Africana’: ‘Panthera Latinis vocatur Varia, ab pellis varietate. Africanae quo- 
que nominantur [...]’ (‘Latin authors call the panther Varia [“The Mottled”] 
because of its mottled fur. They also call him "The African"). This is odd infor- 
mation, because ‘Varia’ and ‘Africana’ are not real and valid Latin names for the 
panther. It was Gesner who construed these *names" through wrongful inter- 
pretations of Pliny: ‘Panthera etiam Varia nominatur Latine, nimirum propter 
pellem maculosam [...] Varias quidem a macularum varietate dici manifestum 
est’ — ‘The panther is in Latin also called “The Mottled’, of course because of 
its mottled fur’ [...] It is obvious that they are called “Mottled” because of the 
variety of dots [i.e., the rosettes].8? Gesner derived the name ‘Africana’ (‘The 


75 Plutarch, De sollertia animalium XXIV, 3, 976 D. 

76 Aristoteles, Problemata X111, 9, 4. 

77 Solinus, Memorabilia xvii, 8. 

78 Aelian, De natura animalium v, 40. 

79 “Plinius, qui postremo haec clarius exponit, ubi scribit [...]' — ‘Pliny who finally explained 
this better, when he states [...]. This argument, however, is not very plausible, because the 
other texts (maybe with the exception of Plutarch) describe the panther no less clearly 
than Pliny. 

80 Cf. Camerarius: ‘Panthera a Graecis secundum Varronem dicta est ab omnifaria feritate 
[...] and Valeriano, Hieroglyphica x1 (“De panthera”): ‘nam panthera Graecum omnino 
vocabulum agnoscit Varro, quod ab omnifaria feritate [...] deducitur. Camerarius refers 
to Pliny, Naturalis historia V111, 62. 

81 Gesner, Historia animalium 1, 941. 

82 Ibidem 936. Gesner refers to Pliny, Naturalis historia vu11, 63: ‘Nunc varias et pardos, qua 
mares sunt, appellant [...]- However, he misunderstood Pliny. The sentence requires that 
one supply ‘pantheras’. Pliny meant: ‘Nowadays they also call the mottled (varias) pan- 
thers (pantheras) *pardi" if they are male’. This misunderstanding goes back to the Italian 
humanist and philologist Giambattista Egnazio, who interpreted in his comment to the 
Historia Augusta the passage of Pliny in the same way Gesner did. Besides, as the follow- 
ing passage of Pliny (vi1I, 64) suggests, '(bestiae) variae is used alternatively for all kinds 
of African animals that were used in Roman animal shows, including giraffes, zebras, wild 
donkeys and wild horses, wild dogs, hyenas, cheetahs, tigers, certain antelopes, and so 
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African’) from Pliny as well. In Naturalis historia v111, 64, the Roman author 
reports a decree of the Roman Senate which forbade the import of African ani- 
mals in Italy; this senatus consultum was struck down only in 170 BC. As Gesner 
understood the text, the ban was limited to panthers: this is, of course, highly 
unlikely. Camerarius literally took over Gesner's erroneous conclusion, but he 
did not mention him as his source. 

In the case of emblem 11, 37, Camerarius also works in a “Plinian” vein. He 
selects a curious fact of nature, one of the 'rariores animalium proprietates' 
announced on the title page of his emblem book, and here, too, the rare pro- 
prietas is derived from antique bookish knowledge. Although Camerarius says 
that leopards are also known in his time,8? he does not enrich his bookish 
knowledge with any empirical observation. Moreover, in using his zoological 
sources he was not critical. After all, the ‘information’ about the leopard's hunt- 
ing trick does not sound plausible. In reality, no animals are enticed by the 
leopard's pleasant (or sweet) scent; on the contrary, if they caught his scent, 
they would take flight immediately. Like other Felidae predators, the leopard 
approaches his prey cautiously, preferably against the wind in order to avoid 
the prey smelling him. The phantastic story about the leopard's attractive odor 
was invented by an ancient zoologist, probably Aristotle, and adopted by other 
writers, such as Pliny, Solinus, and Aelian. Camerarius was obviously not as 
interested in controlling his sources (or in establishing empirical facts) as he 
was in collecting as many rare res significantes as possible. 

With respect to emblematic interpretation, emblem 11, 37 shows a pattern 
relevant to the book on the quadrupeds. In the Altdorf oratio, Camerarius 
saw an interpretation which was directed to university students but was at 
the same time applicable to every Christian: the panther symbolized sensual 
lust, and man should avoid being seduced by it. Characteristically, Camerarius 
transferred the meaning of the emblem from a general one to a political one, 
one that would fit a “mirror of princes": that one should be cautious to avoid 
fraud and deceit. Camerarius came to this interpretation by combining the 
phantastic zoological story with a Horapollo lemma (11, 86) which says that the 
Egyptians depicted a malign, fraudulent, and underhanded man as a panther 


on. Cf. also the list of animals given in Historia Augusta, Gordiani tres 111, 33, in which 
are mentioned ‘ten tigers, thirty leopards, ten hyenas (belbi, id est hyaenae), ten giraffes, 
twenty wild donkeys, forty wild horses, and innumerable other such animals, of different 
kinds [...]* 

83 ‘Nota autem nostris quoque temporibus est Panthera, ad quam refertur Leopardus’ — ‘The 
Panther is also known in our time, and it is called the leopard’. 
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(m&pdarAtc/‘pardus’).84 Camerarius’ advice belongs to the realm of pragmatic 
moral, without being Machiavellian; it is in fact directed against Machiavellian 
persons, and the advice is based on the cognitive understanding of politi- 
cal fraud. Therefore, its core is to strengthen the future politician's analyti- 
cal tools. In order to achieve this goal, Camerarius advises the reading of Dio 
Chrysostomus’ diatribe zepi amıorias (On deceit).5° 


8 The Zoological and Emblematic Construction of an Animal 
without Pliny: The Opossum of the New World 


Another example that significantly illustrates Camerarius' manner of working 
is emblem 11, 58 [Fig. 121]. This emblem depicts an animal of the utmost rarity; 
apparently not even the commentators of the manuscript, Harms and Heß, 
knew what it was — they talk about ‘a dog-like quadruped with a remarkably 
big pouch on its belly’.86 In the manuscript version the prose text is very short. 
It says that the animal was not known to the ancients but was only recently 
discovered in the Indies, and that above its belly it has a second open belly, 
in which it hides its babies until they are able to take care of themselves. A 
religious interpretation follows: the image symbolizes God's care for man." 


84 Hori Apollinis Niliaci Hieroglyphica hoc est de sacris Aegyptiorum literis [a Philippo 
Phasiano] nunc primum translati (Bologna, Hieronymus Platonides: 1517) 11, 89 
(fol. XXXVIIV-XXXVIIIr): ‘Quomodo hominem propriam malitiam occultantem notant’: 
'Hominem, qui intra se ipsum propria occultet vitia et qui latere ipse quaerat, ne a suis 
fraudes eius detegantur, notare volentes, pardalim formant. Ipsa enim secreto caetera ani- 
mantia venatrix insectatur impetum suum tunc maxime occultans, ne videatur, quando 
huiusmodi venatione feras taliaque animalia adoritur’; cf. the corrected and illustrated 
edition Hori Apollinis selecta Hieroglyphica sive sacrae notae Aegyptiorum insculptae 
imagines (Rome, Aloisio Zanetti: 1597) 11, 86: 'Designantes hominem, qui scelestum suum 
ac malignum occultet animum [...], pardum pingunt. Hic siquidem clanculum alia perse- 
quitur animantia, nec sinit impetum ac pernicitatem innotescere, qua in illis persequen- 
dis utitur — ‘If they want to denote a man who hides his malign and criminal mind [...] 
they [i.e., the Egyptian priests] paint a panther, because he pursues the other animals 
secretly, and he does not permit them to become familiar with the speed and power that 
he uses in hunting them’. 

85 Dio Chrysostomus, Orationes 1. 

86 Harms — Hef, facsimile edition 552 (commentary): 'Vierfüssiges, hundsähnliches Tier mit 
auffallend grossem Bauchbeutel’. 

87 Camerarius, MS, facsimile edition 271 (MS p. 267): ‘Animal hoc veteribus incognitum et 
nuper ideo in Indiis repertum, dicitur subter ventrem instar latae crumenae alium quasi 
ventrem habere apertum, in quem catulos suos iamdiu occultat, donec ipsi sibi victum 
quaerere possint. Ita quoque bona animi sub protectione divina semper constituta, facile 
custodiuntur. 
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LUCT I: 


VS DIX 


E MWST A 





O tutos fatis bos cives,populumg, beatum, 
Queis velut in patrio fas babitare fink. 


FIGURE 121 The 'Simivulpa' (opossum). Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera |...] (1595), emblem 58. Public domain 
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DE SIMIVVLPA. SIC ENIM FINGO 


NOMEN, NE SIT ANONYMOS HAEC BESTIA; 


cuíus ímagínem addidi, qualis in tabulis Geographie 
eis depingi folet, 





FIGURE 122 'Simivulpa' (opossum). From: Conrad Gesner, Historia animalium [...] 
(Zurich: 1551), vol. 1, 981. Public domain (https://www.e-rara.ch/zuz/content/ 
zoom/627434) 


DI DON MARCO 


DM 
3| Iftoric d: preven sheet ii 
p nafcere tal forte di animale, Berri 
et ue pd 


mara Saminalne Quella animale afia malzhia a fia 





FIGURE 123 ‘Simivulpa’ (opossum). From: Luca Contile, Ragionamento [...] 
(Pavia: 1574), p. 56. Public domain 
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The image was taken from Gesner's Historia animalium |Fig. 122], as was the 
intriguing zoological information. Interestingly, in Camerarius manuscript 
the animal was anonymous, while Gesner had baptized it 'Simivulpa' in Latin 
and ‘Fuchsaff’ in German (something like ‘Monkeyfox’).8 The motto, howev- 
er, came from Luca Contile's Imprese, as did the remark that the animal was 
unknown to authors from classical antiquity.$? In the manuscript Camerarius 
mentions neither Gesner nor Contile, and he does not comment on them. 
Anyway, he obviously preferred Gesner's illustration to Contile's, which is less 
specific [Fig. 123]. 

Both images, however, seem a bit enigmatic. Anyway, they do not resemble 
one of the existing species in the New World. The 'second belly' mentioned by 
Gesner is remarkably round, and in fact it looks more like a football or a big 
tumour. But since Gesner in his description talked so clearly about the use of 
the ‘second belly’, he obviously refers to a pouch, and thus the animal must be 
a marsupial. 

In comparison with the manuscript, the prose text of the printed edition 
(11, 58) is five times as long and is predominantly dedicated to zoology. 
Camerarius again applies Gesner's method: first, he discusses the animal's 
name; second, its habitat/range; third, its outward appearance; fourth, its 
behaviour; and fifth, some zoological parallels. Camerarius suggests in the 
first line that he got his information from ‘writers of the Indies’ (‘Scriptores 
rerum Indicarum’). In the following he indeed quotes two of them: the descrip- 
tion by Spanish captain Vicente Pinzón (ca.1462 to after1514), one of Columbus' 
comrades, who explored the coasts of Brazil and Venezuela in the first half of 
1500 and later became governor of Puerto Rico in 1505; and the Italian human- 
ist and diplomat Pietro Martire da Anghiera (1457-1526), who composed the 
first comprehensive history of the explorations in Central and South America, 
consisting of an extended series of letters and reports. The work, written in 
Latin, was called Decades de orbe novo; each Decas comprised ten sections or 
‘books’ (‘libri’). The first reports, on Columbus’ explorations of 1492, were writ- 
ten as early as 1493/4, in the form of letters to Cardinal Ascanio Sforza; books 
3-8 were written from 1501 on and comprised the other travels by Columbus 
and those of Vicente Pinzón. The complete first Decas appeared in print in 
1511, the following seven Decades between 1516 and 1530.?? The Decades de orbe 


88 Ibidem 981 (“De simivulpa"). 

89 Contile, Ragionamento, fol. 56v pictura and motto CVSTODIA TVTA; ibidem: 'animal 
[...] che di esso sia mai stata fatta mentione da gli antichi scrittori - Camerarius, MS, 
facsimile edition 271 (MS p. 267): Animal hoc veteribus incognitum’. 

90 For modern editions cf. Martire Pietro, De orbe novo decades I-VIII, ed. R. Mazzacane, 
2 vols. (Genua: 2005); Acht Dekaden über die neue Welt, ed. and trans. H. Klingelhöfer, 
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novo were frequently printed and widely available; nevertheless, Camerarius 
did not consult them, but took his information entirely from Gesner's Historia 
animalium, where he found the quotes of Vicente Pinzón's Navigatio, as well as 
Pierre Gilles' (1490—1555) zoology from 1533.?! 

Importantly, Camerarius copied the location of the opossum from Gesner: 
‘the region of Paria’. Today, this is the Paria peninsula in northeastern Venezuela, 
opposite of the island of Trinidad. Gesner's account ultimately went back to 
Pietro Martire's, but, as one can see from Martire's narrative, the location of the 
animal is a bit more complicated and somewhat different from what Gesner 
concluded from Martire's text. Martire first talks about a plurality of 'Paria is- 
lands, and then, he says, Pinzón and his Spaniards sailed from the 'Paria is- 
lands’ with the northeast wind and reached ‘numerous islands’; on this trip 
they found anxious people who fled to the mountains and into the forest, and 
it was in such a forest that they discovered the strange animal. 


In most of the islands of Paria the Spaniards found a forest of red-co- 
loured wood, of which they brought back three thousand pounds. This is 
the wood which the Italians call verzino and the Spaniards brazil wood. 
[...] Profiting by the north-west wind which the Italians call grecco [thus, 
actually the northeast wind] they passed numerous islands, depopulated 
by the ravages of the cannibals, but fertile, for they discovered numerous 
traces of destroyed villages. Here and there they discovered natives, who, 
prompted by fear, quickly fled to the mountain crags and the depths of 
the forests, as soon as they saw the ships appear. These people no lon- 
ger had homes but wandered at large because they feared the cannibals. 
Huge trees were discovered, which produce what is commonly called 
cinnamon-bark and which is claimed to be just as efficacious for driving 
off fevers as the cinnamon which the apothecaries sell. At that season?? 
the cinnamon was not yet ripe. [...] Pinzón's men further claim that they 
have found huge trees in that country which sixteen men holding hands 
and forming a circle could scarcely encompass with their arms. An ex- 
traordinary animal [16] inhabits these trees, of which the muzzle is that 


2 vols. (Darmstadt: 1972 and 1976); Selections from Peter Martyr, ed. G. Eatough, Reperto- 
rium Columbianum 5 (Turnhout: 1998). 
91 Ex Aeliani historia [...] libri XVI de vi et natura animalium (Lyon, Sebastianus Gryphius: 


1533). 
92 June/July, thus in the South American winter. 
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of the fox, while the tail resembles that of a marmoset, and the ears those 
of a bat. Its hands are like man’s, and its feet like those of an ape. [... ].?? 


If the Spaniards sailed with the northeast wind, by ‘numerous islands’ Martire 
can only mean the Leeward Antilles (‘Benedenwindse eilanden’ in Dutch), 
a long line of islands just north of the coast of Venezuela (including, among 
others, La Sola, Los Roques, Los Hermanos, Pratos, and Orchila, now belong- 
ing to Venezuela; and Aruba, Curacao, and Bonaire, which are now part of the 
Netherlands). Therefore, the animal must have been discovered in the region 
of the Leeward Antilles, not on Paria peninsula. Because it was found in very 
big trees, it seems that its habitat must have been the rainforest. Rainforest, 
however, (at least nowadays) is not characteristic of the flora of the Leeward 
Antilles. But of course, Pinzón must have included in his trip parts of the main- 
land. After all, he was exploring the coastlines of South America. And more- 
over, especially in the time of the early explorations, it was almost impossible 
to discern islands from the mainland, and the mainland of Venezuela abounds 
in rainforest. Thus, the place where Pinzón's men discovered the animal was in 
all probability the coast of Venezuela south of the Leeward Antilles. Without 
knowing it, Camerarius had copied from Gesner the wrong region as the ani- 
mal's habitat, which was all the more awkward because the former maintained 
that Pietro Martire was his source. 

Although Camerarius took almost all of his zoological description from 
Gesner, he mentioned him solely as the inventor of the Latin and Greek names 
of the animal, 'simivulpa' and m8yxaAwmexa, and probably only in order to 
correct him: Camerarius considered Gesner's 'simivulpa' as linguistically incor- 
rect, because in Latin the fox is called ‘vulpes’, not ‘vulpa’, and he emended it 
to ‘simivulpes’; against Gesner's Greek name m18yxaAwmexa (‘apefox’) he brings 
to the fore Julius Caesar Scaliger's invention dAwrexonidnxov (‘foxape’); and 
he even (erroneously) “corrects” the adjectival name of the region: ‘regione 
Pariensi’ instead of Gesner’s ‘Pariana regione’. 

After the discussion of the name and the place, Camerarius gives a descrip- 
tion of the animal’s outward appearance: its upper part should resemble a fox, 
and its lower part a monkey; it should have the tail of a guenon (‘cercopithe- 
cus’) and the ears of a bat. This description, again, he copied from Gesner (who 
took it from Pietro Martire),?* with the exception of the remark on the animal's 


93 + Martire Pietro, De orbenovo. The eight decades of Peter Martyr d’Anghera, trans. F.A.Mac Nutt 
(1912) I, 9 (consulted via: http://www.gutenberg.org/files/12425/12425—h/12425-h.htm#1IX). 
94 Camerarius: Refert autem anteriore parte vulpem, posteriore simiam, caudamque habet 
cercopitheci, aures ferme vespertilionis [...]’; Gesner, Historia animalium 1, 982: ‘vulpino 
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FIGURE 124 Central American Brown Eared Wooly Opossum (Caluromys derbianus). 
Public domain 


human-like hands. These specifications, although they are meant to signify a 
miraculous being, are nevertheless helpful in identifying the animal. Because 
of the pouch it must be one of the opossum species (Didelphidae, with the 
subfamilies of the Didelphinae and Caluromyinae) of Central America. In itself, 
it could be the common opossum (Didelphis marsupialis), although the ears of 
this species do not resemble those of a bat; its hands are not human-like, and 
it does not remind one specifically of a fox. A better candidate would probably 
be the Central American woolly opossum (Caluromys derbianus) | Fig, 124]. Its 
reddish-brown fur and the form of its snout are reminiscent of a fox; its pink 
ears of a bat; its long hairy tail (and even its eyes) of a guenon or a long-tailed 
monkey; and indeed, its five pink, thin fingers of a human hand (it is a bit un- 
fortunate that Camerarius left out just this detail). Moreover, its habitat is the 
rainforest with its big trees — and this is exactly the habitat where it was dis- 
covered. Pietro Martire's account says that Pinzón's men found it in the huge 
trees of the rainforest. 


rostro, cercopitheci cauda, vespertilionis auribus, manibus humanis, pedibus simiam ae- 
mulans’; Martire, Decas 1, 9: ‘vulpino rostro, cercopithecea cauda, vespertilioneis auribus, 
manibus humanis, pedibus simiam aemulans' (transl. Mac Nutt: 'of which the muzzle is 
that of the fox, while the tail resembles that of a marmoset, and the ears those of a bat. Its 
hands are like man's, and its feet like those of an ape"). 
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Gesner's image, which Camerarius took over as well, does not resemble a 
real opossum. Especially in Camerarius' illustration in the printed emblem 
book (because of the construction of space/landscape) it seems as if the ani- 
mal were rather big, about the size of a dog or even bigger. In the hierarchical 
order of quadrupeds in Camerarius' emblem book, the opossum’s place is con- 
tradictory: from the fact that it comes after the fox and the badger (emblem r1, 
57), it would follow that it is smaller than they are; but from the fact that it is 
placed before the dog (11, 59-63), it would follow that it is bigger than ordi- 
nary dogs. In fact, however, opossums are rather small animals, varying in size 
between a mouse and a cat; the Central American woolly opossum measures 
some 28 cm long (without tail). With respect to their outward appearance they 
resemble rats more than other animals. They are, however, not rodents but om- 
nivores, with a predator-like tooth formula (50 teeth). In Gesner's illustration, 
the pouch is drawn in the wrong place (on the breast instead of the lower part 
of the belly), and it is much too round (like a football); furthermore, the opos- 
sum’s teats are in the wrong place: in the illustration, they are located outside 
the pouch, whereas in reality they are inside the pouch. Also, opossums have 
a greater number of teats (for example, the Virginia opossum has 13), whereas 
Gesner's illustration erroneously shows two big teats, which resemble the ud- 
ders of a goat. And finally, the animal's tail is totally wrong. In the image it is 
very short, whereas in reality the opossum’s tail is longer than its entire body. 
Obviously, Camerarius did not register the contradiction between Gesner's/ 
Martire's description and the illustration. The description says that the animal 
has the tail of a ‘guenon’ (cercopithecus); the guenon family has very long tails 
(50-100 cm), longer than its body (32.5—70 cm). Of course, it is not clear what 
exactly Camerarius knew about guenons (cercopitheci); anyway, since he used 
Gesner's Historia animalium extensively, he could have read the chapter on 
the ‘De simiis sive cercopithecis Prasianis [...]9° where Gesner says that cer- 
copitheci have a tail that is longer than one metre.?6 Camerarius did not make 
a critical remark on the illustration; Gesner, however, seemed to not be totally 
happy with it.9” 


95 Gesner, Historia animalium [...] 1, 970. 

96 Ibidem: ‘caudae longitudine supra duos cubitos: The German cubits in Gesner's lifetime 
were all greater than 50 cm; the one of Freiburg i.Br. was 54 cm, the one of Augsburg was 
58.7 cm, and that of Bamberg was even 67 cm. 

97 Ibidem 982. 
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ZETTTI. 


NONEMIH]; 


SED POPVLO. 





Rex bonus esi paftor populi, tutorg, paterá,, 
Nee fur fed populi commoda fola cupit. 


FIGURE 125 The Saiga tartarica. Engraving to Joachim Camerarius the younger, 
Symbolorum et emblematum ex animalibus quadrupedibus desumptorum 
centuria altera |...] (1595), emblem no. 44. Public domain 
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FIGURE 126A Saiga tatarica, male. Wikimedia commons. By Navinder Singh — 
By email from Ej Milner-Gulland, CC BY-SA 4.o, https://commons 
.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=58735069 





FIGURE 126B Saiga tatarica, female with calf. Creative Commons, Photo by Igor 
Shpilenok (https://www.flickr.com/photos/usfwshq/6383856545) 
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9 The Zoological and Emblematic Construction of an Animal 
without Written Sources: The 'Suhak' (Saiga) 


Finally, it seems interesting to look at how Camerarius works when he can- 
not fall back on Gesner (and Pliny). This is the case with emblem 11, 44, 
NON MIHI, SED POPULO, again a *mirror of princes" emblem. The animal 
[Fig. 125] is of the utmost rarity, entirely unknown to the ancients and also 
to Gesner. Camerarius got his information on the animal's looks and behav- 
iour from friends. One of them also possessed its horns, and he showed them 
to Camerarius. Thus, in this limited form, autopsy took place. Camerarius de- 
scribed the horns carefully: they ‘have rings and are white, translucent, sharp, 
and strong? His friends told him that the animal ‘resembles a chamois’ 
(‘silvestri caprae simile’), is unbelievably fast, and lives in Asia, but ‘each year 
it reaches the borders of southern Ukraine'?? The inhabitants of the regions 
of its habitat call it Suhak‘. The combination of the information Camerarius 
gives makes it possible to identify the animal as the saiga (Saiga tartarica) 
[Fig. 126]. Among the Antilopini (family of the antelopes) the Saiga is a genus 
of its own, characterized by its very strange nose, which looks a bit like a trunk, 
resembling that of a tapir. Saigas live in large herds in the Eurasian steppe - for- 
merly from southern Ukraine to Mongolia and north China, nowadays in vari- 
ous, much smaller areas in the Republic of Kalmykia (Russia), Kazakhstan, and 
Mongolia. The horn is the main reason why the genus became endangered; it 
is used in Chinese medicine, similarly to the horn of the rhino. ‘Suhak’ is the 
Polish name of the animal:!°° southern Ukraine - called ‘Podoliae’ in Latin — 
belonged in those days to the Kingdom of Poland. 

If one looks at the pictura of the emblem [Fig. 126], one can see that 
Camerarius followed closely the description of his friends: according to them, 
the animal resembled a kind of goat or chamois, but it had different horns. The 
friends also equipped him with a very odd piece of information: the animal 
had been observed guiding herds of ‘roe deer’ (‘capreoli’) — thus, animals of 
another species. On the engraving, the roe deer are indeed marked as another 
species: they are much smaller and bear different horns. It is from this observa- 
tion Camerarius derived the “mirror of princes” meaning of the emblem: ‘Rex 
bonus est pastor populi (‘The good King is the shepherd of his people’), as the 
epigram puts it, or SALVS POPVLI SVPREMA LEX ESTO (‘The wellbeing 
of the people is [the Prince’s] most important law’), as the prose text has it. 


98 ‘cornibus praeditum striatis, albicantibus, pellucidis, acutis et validis’. 
99 ‘quotannis ad fines Podoliae usque adventare solet. 
100 In Russian, it is ‘Saiga’; in Uzbek, ‘Saigok’; in Kazakh, 'Akokei' 
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The empirical observation itself, of course, must be a misunderstanding. Only 
male saigas bear horns, and male animals are the leaders of a herd. It looks 
as if Camerarius' friends had watched a herd that consisted only of females, 
and had erroneously interpreted it as a herd of roe deer. This wrong conclu- 
sion may have been suggested by the gender dimorphism between male and 
female saigas; the males are some 20 to 25 per cent bigger. One can see that in 
the engraving the difference in size is enhanced: the rare horn-bearer is about 
double the size of the roe deer. 

With respect to the odd zoological ‘facts’, it appears that Camerarius was not 
very sceptical; he was eager to believe them because they contributed to the 
Plinian principles of rarity, amazement, and the intelligence of animals. Thus, 
even if Camerarius had no Plinian rarities at hand, he construed them himself. 
When Camerarius lacked classical auctoritates he used other means of autho- 
rization: in the case of emblem 11, 44, he emphasized that he had received a 
'true image' ('vera imago") of the animal, and that both the image and informa- 
tion had been given to him by ‘trustworthy men’ - ‘a fide dignis viris’. 


10 Conclusion 


In his emblem book on the quadrupeds Camerarius very much worked along 
Plinian lines, and he took over Pliny's zoological concepts, above all his 
focus on rarities (including a certain preference for exotic creatures) and his 
tendency to discover a kind of human intelligence or behaviour in the animals. 
In the prose texts of the printed emblems there is generally more emphasis on 
zoological information. In general, Camerarius mentions more than a single 
fact of nature and gives more zoological information than is strictly necessary 
for the understanding of the emblem. Strengthening the rare aspects of na- 
ture is used as a means to increase the didactic efficiency of the emblem book. 
In enhancing the zoological contents Camerarius has primarily used Gesner's 
Historia animalium. He not only exploited him as a sourcebook of zoological 
facts, but also took over Gesner's personal findings, his manner of presenta- 
tion, and, more than once, his illustrations as well. Gesner had been hailed 
by his contemporaries as the new Pliny; for the emblem author Camerarius 
he even functions as a kind of Super Pliny: behind Camerarius' typically 
Plinian information often stands Conrad Gesner, larger than life. Nevertheless, 
Camerarius rarely mentioned the Swiss scholar, probably in order to underpin 
his own personal achievement. Especially with the help of Gesner, Camerarius 
tried to outdo Pliny. He was proud of presenting more intriguing information 
than Pliny. In the printed emblems Pliny was still an important source, but in 
the emblems many times Pliny's name is suppressed or mentioned only as an 
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alternative. Instead of the widely known Naturalis historia, Camerarius prefers 
to present more remote and above all Greek auctoritates; this manner of work- 
ing was probably also caused by a longing to make his own work more impres- 
sive. In almost all the emblems, Camerarius worked with intermediary sources 
he does not mention, and Gesner and Valeriano are among the most important 
ones. As we have seen, this method led here and there to errors and erroneous 
conceptions and statements. In general, Camerarius was not very critical with 
respect to the zoological information he took from Gesner or classical authors, 
and he made no real effort to replace bookish with empirical information. His 
eagerness to collect rarities was obviously stronger than his critical mind. On 
the other hand, Camerarius tried to present convincing engravings with realis- 
tic images of the animals; he provided the engraver Siebmacher with examples 
that corresponded with state-of-the-art-images, and a number of times he suc- 
ceeded in equipping his emblems with better images than Gesner. In rare cases 
when Camerarius could not rely on antique authorities or on Gesner, he did 
not change his zoological principles: he was still in the first place eager to come 
to the fore with rarities. In this sense he composed a thoroughly Plinian - and 
more than Plinian — emblematic natural history. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Transmission of Knowledge via Pictorial 
Figurations: Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana (1607) 
as a Manual of Ethics 


1 Introduction 


The Emblemata Horatiana by the Dutch painter and humanist Otto van Veen/ 
Otho Vaenius, which appeared in print for the first time in 1607,! is rightly con- 
sidered a work of primary importance for seventeenth-century Horace recep- 
tion, and for the development of emblematics: Vaenius "translated" the works 
of the Roman poet into catchy, innovative, and artistically demanding images, 
engravings of high technical quality, to be used for philosophical and moral 
meditation. He equipped each engraving with a number of text fragments that 
he selected from Horace and other ancient, primarily Latin, authors. His work 
not only opened up new dimensions for the genre of emblematics that arose 
in the sixteenth century, but also for ethical didactics and for the way illus- 
trated books contributed to the transmission of knowledge. Vaenius himself 
was responsible for both texts and images,” and he took care to ensure that the 
transmission of knowledge was safeguarded by a subtle interplay of texts and 
images. This interplay is based on a number of pictorial figurations, which will 
be discussed and analysed in this chapter. 

The Emblemata Horatiana was extraordinarily successful: the work went 
through over 25 editions and was made available to wider circles of readers 
soon after its appearance through the addition of texts in various vernacular 


1 Q Horati Flacci Emblemata. Imaginibus in aes incisis notisque illustrata, studio Othonis Vaenii 
Batavolugdunensis |...] Auctoris aere et cura (Antwerpen, Hieronymus Verdussen: 1607); cf. 
facsimile edition Olms (Hildesheim — Zurich - New York: 1996) = Emblematisches Kabinett 
3. A volume in the Glasgow Emblem Studies was recently dedicated to Vaenius: Otto Vaenius 
and his Emblem Books, ed. S. McKeon (Glasgow: 2012). This volume covers almost all of Otto 
Vaenius' emblematic productions, and produces many new insights into Vaenius' emblem- 
atic mode of operation; however, it does not include a pertinent article on the Emblemata 
Horatiana. For the Emblemata Horatiana cf. my study "Horaz als Lehrmeister der Ethik: 
Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana" (written in 2014), which is to appear in a volume on the 
European reception of Horace, edited by Marc Laureys et al., in the series Noctes Neolatinae. 

2 Vaenius even took responsibility for the printing itself, which was made, as he says ‘Auctoris 
aere et cura’. 
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languages: first in Dutch and French in 1609, and then in Spanish and Italian 
as well. In 1612 the work appeared for the first time in a five-language edition 
(Latin, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and French)? Subsequently, highly expanded 
and adapted editions with commentaries were produced in French,* German,? 
Dutch,$ Spanish, and English. In the editions that appeared from the middle of 
the seventeenth century on the title of the Emblemata Horatiana was changed 
in order to ensure that it plainly expressed its main goal, the transmission of 
ethical knowledge: it was called La Doctrine des Moeurs,” Doctrine of Morality,? 
Moralia, or Sitten-Lehre.? 

Already Vaenius himself stated in the preface to the first edition of his 
Emblemata Horatiana (1607) that it was his intention to 'express' ethi- 
cal doctrines (or ‘dogmas’) in images, i.e., to transfer or translate them into 


3 Quinti Horatii Flacci Emblemata. Imaginibus in aes incisis notisque illustrata. Studio Othonis 
Vaenii Batavolugdunensis [...] Auctoris aere et cura (Antwerp, Otho Vaenius, Philippus Lisaert: 
1612). 

4 Le Roy Marin, Sieur de Gomberville, La Doctrine des Moeurs (Paris: 1646, 1681, 1682, 1683, 
1684, 1685, and 1688). Cf. Adams A. - Rawles S. — Saunders A., A Bibliography of French 
Emblem Books of the 16th and rzth Centuries, vol. 1 (Geneva: 1999), s.v. "Gomberville [...]". For 
Gomberville's edition cf. Teyssandier B., Le Prince à l'école des images: La Doctrine des Moeurs 
de Marin Le Roy, Sieur de Gomberville, Ph.D. dissertation (University of Paris 1v - Sorbonne: 
2004); idem, “La Galerie de M. de Gomberville ou la peinture serieuse”, in Manning J. — 
Porteman K. — Vaeck M. van (eds.), The Emblem Tradition and the Low Countries: Selected 
Papers of the Leuven International Emblem Conference (Turnhout: 1999) 337-353. 

5 von Zesen Philipp, Moralia Horatiana — das ist horatzische Sitten-Lehre. Aus der Ernst-sittigen 
Geselschaft der Alten Weise-meistern gezogen [...| Und mit 113 in Kupfer gestochenenn Sinn- 
Bildern und eben so viel Erklärungen und andern Anmärkungen vorgestellet: Itzung aber mit 
neuen Reim-Bünden gezieret und in reiner Hochdeutschen Sprache zu Lichte gebracht durch 
Filip von Zesen (Amsterdam, Cornelis Dankers Kornelis de Bruyn: 1656). Cf. von Zesen 
Philipp, Sämtliche Werke, unter Mitwirkung von U. Mache und V. Meid ed. F. van Ingen, 
14 vols. (Berlin — New York: 1997), S. 1-326, and the facsimile edition, ed. W. Bauer, 2 vols. 
(Wiesbaden: 1963). 

6 Tergoes Anthonis Jansen van, Zinnebeelden, getrokken uit Horatius Flaccus, naar een geestrijke 
vinding van den geleerden Otto van Veen (ed. pr. Amsterdam, Justus Dankerts: 1683). 

7 Le Roy Marin, Sieur de Gomberville, La Doctrine des Moeurs (Paris: 1646, 1681, 1682, 1683, 1684, 
1685, and 1688). Cf. above. 

8 The Doctrine of Morality or a Vieuw of Human Life, according to the Stoick Philosophy |...] 
(London: 1721). 

9 See the title of Philipp von Zesen's edition: Moralia Horatiana — das ist horatzische Sitten- 
Lehre |...] (as quoted above). In fact, the same goal is pronounced in titles such as The Theatre 
of Human Life, which appears in, among others, a number of Spanish and French editions: 
Theatro moral de la vida humana (in the editions of 1669, 1701, and 1733), and Le theatre moral 
de la vie humaine (in the editions Brussels, Frans Foppens: 1672 and 1678). For the Spanish 
editions, cf. Santiago S., “Theatro moral de la vida humana de Otto Vaenius. Lectura y sig- 
nificado de los emblemas”, Boletin del Instituto Camón Aznar 14 (1983) 7-9. 
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images.!° Vaenius' translation of Latin ethical sentences into didactic images 
meant for philosophical instruction and meditation is of great interest for all 
questions regarding the transmission of knowledge in the early modern illus- 
trated book. Which pictorial figurations does Vaenius use in converting the 
texts into images? How do the single texts selected by Vaenius relate to his 
pictorial inventions, on the level of the composition as a whole and in the pic- 
torial details as well? What pictorial elements did Vaenius search for in the 
texts (by Horace and others), or which did he discover? How are the various 
pictorial details arranged in the image, and what didactic effects did Vaenius 
have in mind? And above all: which figurations and strategies did Vaenius de- 
velop for the transmission of knowledge? What ethical doctrines or dogmas 
did he select, and what relationship do these have to the pictorial figurations? 
Did Vaenius eventually apply or invent certain figurations in order to express 
certain moral doctrines? 

These questions have not yet been answered with regard to the Emblemata 
Horatiana, although some stimulating essays on the work have appeared." 
Gerards-Nelissen's essay focused on the first ten emblems, and based on 
this she tried to interpret the whole work as a mirror of princes; Foster cat- 
egorized Vaenius as a Neostoic and interpreted the Emblemata Horatiana as 
a product of Neostoicism; Thoefner focused on the production history of the 
Emblemata Horatiana, especially the illustrations; Ludwig gave his view on the 
composition of the work as a whole, which he, too, sees as being informed 
by Neostoicism. Whereas in these contributions Vaenius' work is rightly (but 
tacitly) regarded as emblematic, the editors of the fundamental handbook 
of emblematics, Henkel and Schóne, just as tacitly but wrongly deprived the 
Emblemata Horatiana of its emblem status, probably because it did not meet 
the ideal typology of the emblem as set down by them.” According to their 
definition, each emblem should feature a motto, a pictura (image), and an 


10 Emblemata Horatiana, preface "Lectori seu spectatorii” ("To the reader or viewer") 6: 
‘Reperies in hoc libello non pauca Ethicae sive Moralis ac Stoicae Philosophiae dogmata, 
imaginibus expressa' ('You will find in this booklet many doctrines of ethics or moral and 
Stoic philosophy, expressed in images"). The preface dates from 31 October 1607. 

11 Cf. Gerards-Nelissen I., “Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana", Simiolus 5 (1971) 20-63; 
Foster L., “Die Emblemata Horatiana des Otho Vaenius”, Wolfenbüttler Forschungen 
12 (1981) 117-128; Thoefner M., "Making a Chimera: Invention, Collaboration and the 
Production of Otto Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana’, in Adams A. — van der Weij M. (eds.), 
Emblems of the Low Countries: A Book Historical Perspective, Glasgow Emblem Studies 8 
(Glasgow: 2003) 20-21, and Ludwig W., "Die Emblemata Horatiana des Otho Vaenius’, 
Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 15 (2013) 219-229. 

12 Henkel A. — Schöne A. (eds.), Emblemata, Handbuch zur Sinnbildkunst des XVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhunderts (Darmstadt: 2013). 
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epigram printed as a subscriptio, i.e., under or after the image. However, the 
Emblemata Horatiana do not have an epigram under or after the image - they 
do not have certain epigrams at all that accompany the images. Instead, every 
emblem consists — after a lemma title or motto — first of a variable number 
of text fragments which are partly taken from Horace, partly from other writ- 
ers (predominantly classical authors, mostly Latin, but sometimes also Greek 
ones, often in verse but sometimes also in prose), and second, on the opposite 
page, a whole-page image, a copperplate engraving, with no further informa- 
tion. Occasionally, humanist writers (such as the Flemish humanist Domincus 
Lampsonius, 1532-1599)? also appear among the chosen text fragments. 
Furthermore, the collections of text fragments, which are always printed on 
the left-hand pages, are equipped with marginalia. These are meant to rough- 
ly indicate the author of the fragment (whereas a precise localization of the 
fragments is usually lacking). Sometimes texts appear without an annotation 
in the margins. This is partly due to lapses in the printing process, partly to 
Vaenius' strategy of occasionally giving comments on the iconography of the 
image. The composition of Vaenius' work may be called peculiar; nevertheless, 
his combination of texts and images is clearly emblematic, and the work was 
without doubt conceived as an emblem book, which is indicated not least by 
its title, Emblemata Horatiana. 

The Emblemata Horationa was without a doubt a demanding project. The 
production of the templates (a combination of drawings and paintings) for 
the 103 large copperplate engravings alone must have taken considerable time. 
Indeed, the scope of Vaenius' task in providing both text and images for an em- 
blem book appears almost sui generis. It is important to notice that this is not 
the way emblem books normally were produced: mostly the images were made 
by artists who were not really familiar with the texts, and in most cases there 
was little to no collaboration between the artists and the writers. Sometimes 
a publisher or another person played a mediating role. The result was that the 
connection between texts and images was often problematic, and that some- 
times texts and images were barely coherent. Vaenius' self-chosen role of uni- 
versal 'auctor' who was responsible for all aspects of the emblem book, for both 
texts and images, and even the printing process, opens up new possibilities for 
a close and subtle interplay between word and image in each emblem. 

According to Margit Thoefner, the production process for the Emblemata 
Horatiana took nine years or more, and she supposes that Vaenius had taken 


13 For Lampsonius, cf. Puraye J, Dominique Lampson, humaniste (Brugge: 1950); De 
Landtsheer J., "Lampsonius Dominicus, diplomaat, schilder, kunstcriticus en humanist’, 
in Nationaal Biografisch Woordenboek, vol. xvii (2005). 
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to heart Horace's famous advice from the Ars poetica.* In her view, in his 
search for usable pictorial elements Vaenius first read Horace's collected works 
carefully and then also studied Latin commentaries to Horace. Only after this 
Sisyphean task did he prepare the first templates or drafts. By comparing the 
drafts in the Pierpont Morgan Library, already studied and described by Felice 
Stampfle,!® Thoefner tries to describe the genesis of the work. Ultimately, her 
attempt remains limited to pictorial aspects and has little to say about the se- 
lection of texts and the interplay between texts and images. Unfortunately, the 
surviving templates (in comparison with the copperplate engraving) do not 
tell us much about the strategies Vaenius applied in order to translate the texts 
into visual images, and therefore not much about the process or development 
of creating his pictorial means. In general, Vaenius' templates were already 
worked out to the smallest detail, and mostly they were carefully transferred 
into the copperplate engravings. So even after Thoefner's stimulating essay, we 
do not have yet a clear picture of the genesis of the work. 

As I demonstrated in another contribution,!® Vaenius did not acquire his 
Horace texts through a (presumably) years-long process of reading the com- 
plete works of the poet, but by primarily using a printed collection of sen- 
tences and quotes from Roman classical poets, specifically the Sententiae et 
proverbia ex Poetis Latinis, which had appeared for the first time in 1541 in Lyon 
by Sebastian Gryphius,!” and subsequently underwent other printings.!? A sys- 
tematic analysis of the quotes from the Odes presented by Vaenius revealed 
that the majority (about two thirds) were to be found in the aforementioned 
Sententiae et proverbia ex Poetis Latinis and that Vaenius used almost all the 
quotes from the odes offered by this collection — i.e., about 85 to 9o per cent 
of them - in his Emblemata Horatiana. Comparable results were found for the 
quotes from Horace's Epistles and Seneca's Tragedies. This provenance of the 
bulk of texts used by Vaenius has important consequences for the invention of 
the images. These aspects will be discussed below. 


14 That is, to wait at least nine years before publishing a manuscript. Cf. Thoefner, “Making 
a Chimera" 20-21. 

15  Stampfle F. et al., Netherlandish Drawings of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries and 
Flemish Drawings of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library (Princeton: 1991) 65-99. 

16 _“Horaz als Lehrmeister der Ethik”. 

17 Sententiae et proverbia ex Poetis Latinis. His adiecimus Leosthenis Coluandri Sententias 
Prophanas, ex diuersis scriptoribus, in communem puerorum usum collectas (Lyon, 
Sebastianus Gryphius: 1541). 

18 e.g, Venice, Francesco Bindoni the Elder and Maffeo Pasini: 1547; Venice, [Giovanni 
Padovano]:1547 and 1552. 
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2 The Emblemata Horatiana: A Mirror of Princes? A Neostoic 
Manifesto? 


According to Inemie Gerards-Nelissen, the Emblemata Horatiana represents a 
mirror of princes.!? In her view, Vaenius would have paged through the work of 
Horace, searching for advice that could be useful for such a mirror. This would 
have been a very focused reading of Horace's poems indeed. It is true that ad- 
vice for rulers can occasionally be found in Horace's work, for example in the 
famous odes to the Romans. However, it is questionable whether a mirror of 
princes perspective was indeed the lens that Vaenius used. A systematic ex- 
amination of the individual emblems reveals that only 1 per cent of the em- 
blems deal with the role of the prince or comment on it.2° Furthermore, the 
majority of these alleged *mirror-of-princes emblems" boil down to a brusque 
repudiation of the ruler's way of life; therefore, it is not very likely that Vaenius 
read Horace's work fundamentally through the lens of a mirror of princes. AsT 
show elsewhere, in most cases Vaenius selects the main actors for his pictorial 
inventions from two categories: (1) merchants or prosperous citizens, and — 
in contrast — (2) the figure of the Wise Man or Philosopher, who as a rule is 
represented with a philosopher's beard and antique clothing (cloak, sandals).?! 
Given that the emblems deal to a large extent with the behaviour of prosperous 
townspeople, and that the textual parts of the emblem book (motti, subscrip- 
tiones, etc.) were originally in Latin, one can be sure that Vaenius' Emblemata 
Horatiana — whatever its inclination toward a certain philosophical school 
may be - was directed primarily at the wealthy and educated upper class, who 
alone had the opportunity to choose between a life of material luxury and one 
ordered towards philosophy or spiritual contemplation. 

With regard to Vaenius' text selection and interpretation of Horace, the 
question of what perspective or lens he used is, of course, very important. 
Walter Ludwig regarded the Emblemata Horatiana as a Neostoic manifesto 
in which Vaenius, influenced by the important humanist Justus Lipsius, who 


19  Gerards-Nelissen “Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana’, passim. 

20 Cf the emblems 2 (pp. 10-11) "Virtutis gloria" (the image shows a Roman triumpha- 
tor); 4 (pp. 14345) "Virtus immortalis" (the image shows a Roman politician with fasces 
and a laurel wreath, ascending to heaven); 8 (pp. 22-23) “Virtus in actione consistit"; 9 
(pp. 24-25) “Virtus invidiae scopus"; 34 (pp. 74-75) “Mortis formido" (the image repre- 
sents a terrified Damocles sitting on the throne of Dionysius, the lord of Syracuse); 36 
(pp. 78-79) "Potestas potestati subiecta"; 43 (pp. 92-93) "Mentis inquietudo” (the image 
shows a Roman politician with a laurel wreath, surrounded by the demons of his sorrows 
and fears); 46 (pp. 98-98) "Culmen honoris lubricum" Cf. my (forthcoming) “Horaz als 
Lehrmeister der Ethik”. 

2ı Cf. “Horaz als Lehrmeister der Ethik”. 
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is generally regarded as the inventor of Renaissance Neostoicism,?? treat- 
ed Horace as a Stoic author and presented also himself to his audience as a 
Neostoic.?? This view was held before Ludwig by Gerards-Nelissen, Schäfer, 
and Foster.?* According to Foster, ‘Horace [appears] here as a crown witness 
of Neostoicism in the mold of Lipsius’.25 "What Vaenius wishes to convey’, he 
states, ‘is not Horace's morality, but Stoic morality with Horace as an example'26 
In order to support this interpretation, it was repeatedly asserted that Vaenius 
was a student of the Neostoic Lipsius — an assumption, however, for which no 
solid proof is available. 

At any rate, it turns out to be questionable whether Vaenius intended to 
provide a Neostoic manifesto in the Emblemata Horatiana, since there are nu- 
merous emblems that cannot be sensibly interpreted in this way.?? In addi- 
tion, there is a comment by Vaenius himself in his preface to the Emblemata 
Horatiana that shows that he did not see himself as a Neo-Stoic philosopher. 
He states that in the Emblemata Horatiana he did not intend to write some- 
thing on Stoic philosophy; for these topics he refers the reader to the recently 
published Manuductio ad Stoicam disciplinam by Justus Lipsius, and his other 
pertinent writings: 


22 Cf. Moreau F. (ed.), Le stoicisme au XVI* et au XVII" siècle. Le retour des philosophies an- 
tiques à UAge classique (Paris: 1999); Papy J., “Justus Lipsius", in Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy 2004 (revised 2011); Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und moderner Staat bei Justus 
Lipsius (1547-1606): der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung, ed. M.E.H.N. Mout 
(Góttingen: 1989); idem, Neostoicism and the Early Modern State, eds. B. Oestreich and 
H.G. Kónigsberger, trans. D. McLintock (Cambridge: 1982); Lagrée J., Juste Lipse et la res- 
tauration du stoicisme: étude et traduction des traités stoiciens De la Constance, Manuel 
de philosophie stoicienne, Physique des stoiciens (extraits) (Paris: 1994); Morford M., Stoics 
and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991); Abel G., Stoizismus und 
Frühe Neuzeit. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte modernen Denkens im Felde von Ethik und 
Politik (Berlin - New York: 1978); Saunders L., Justus Lipsius, the Philosophy of Renaissance 
Stoicism (New York: 1955); Zanta L., La Renaissance du stoicisme au X VT" siècle (Paris: 1914); 
and Anderson B., A Stoic of Louvain: Justus Lipsius (London: 1915). However, the German 
humanist and physician Johann Weyer appears to have developed Neostoic philosophy a 
couple of years earlier than Lipsius, in his treatise De ira morbo (1577). Cf. Enenkel K.A.E., 
“Neo-Stoicism’ before Lipsius: Johann Weyer's De ira morbo (1577), Neulateinisches 
Jahrbuch 19 (2017) 125-155. 

23 Ludwig, “Die Emblemata Horatiana des Otho Vaenius" 221. 

24 Foster, "Die Emblemata Horatiana des Otho Vaenius" 117-128; Sabbe M., "Les Emblemata 
Horatiana d'Otto Venius’, De Gulden Passer 13 (1935) 1-14; Gerards-Nelissen, "Otto van 
Veen's Emblemata Horatiana" 20-63; cf. Simon McKeon's introduction in idem, Otto 
Vaenius and his Emblem Books, xx. 

25 Foster, "Die Emblemata Horatiana des Otho Vaenius" 118. 

26  Ibidem12o. 

27 Cf. also my *Horaz als Lehrmeister der Ethik”. 
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De Stoica porro ac Morali, ut loquuntur, Philosophia disserere non huius 
est loci aut instituti. Multa de his alii; inter eos nostri saeculi, heu quon- 
dam! Phoenix, Iustus Lipsius, cuius Manuductionem aliaque scripta, 
Lector sive Spectator, consule. |... ].® 


This book is not the proper place to write something about Stoic philoso- 
phy or, as they call it, ‘moral philosophy’, and this is also not my intention. 
Others have written much on this topic, among them the Phoenix of our 
age, the — alas late — Iustus Lipsius. On Stoic philosophy, dear reader or 
viewer, consult his Manuductio and his other writings [...]. 


Therefore, according to Vaenius' own statement, the Emblemata Horatiana 
was supposed to be something other than a Neostoic manifesto. This makes it 
all the more urgent that we answer the questions of what kind of work this is, 
which ethical concepts are expressed in it, and which pictorial figurations are 
used in order to demonstrate these thoughts. The purpose of this chapter is 
not to deny that Stoic thoughts occur in the Emblemata Horatiana. However, it 
appears that the spectrum of ethical thoughts is broader, and that Neostoicism 
is not the only perspective Vaenius used when composing his Emblemata 
Horatiana.?? Several parameters must be taken into account. It is important to 
note that Horace was an eclectic author who on the one hand described him- 
self as ‘a little pig from the herd of Epicurus’? but on the other hand often os- 
cillated between Stoicism and hedonism.?! Furthermore, Horace's poems often 
do not reflect the poet's authentic views, but those of others, and he renders 
the thoughts of others many times in a satirical, ironic, and caricatured way. 
For example, in his poems certainly the main dogmas of Stoicism do appear 
(the so-called Paradoxa Stoicorum), but Horace distances himself from them 
at the same time by commenting on them ironically.?? Because Horace's style 
was characterized by parody, irony, satire, caricature, humour, and relativiza- 
tion, it generally is anything but easy to derive clear philosophical statements 
from his work. 

Nevertheless, there are certain characteristics that often recur: Horace 
regularly advises on self-control, moderation, reserve, circumspection and 


28 | Emblemata Horatiana 7. 

29 Cf. “Horaz als Lehrmeister der Ethik" (forthcoming). 

30 Horace, Epistulae 1, 4, 16. 

31 von Albrecht M., Geschichte der Römischen Literatur (Berlin: 2012), vol. 1, 579. 

32 Cf, for example, e Sermones 1, 3, 96 (all vices are equal); 1, 3, 124-142 (only the sage is king); 
I1, 3 (all fools are crazy); 11, 7 (all fools are slaves). 
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relativization, realism, and prudent adaptation to generally valid moral codes 
of behaviour; he rejects dogmatic, radical, and eccentric points of view to the 
same extent that he rejects self-indulgent, pretentious, and exalted behaviour. 
Horace does not plead in any way for a radical Stoic askesis, and unlike Seneca 
in the Epistulae morales he is by no means a passionate proponent of poverty 
(paupertas). According to Horace, one should take joy in modest possessions 
and in comfort. One often encounters a mixture of ethical realism and hedo- 
nism, for example when he advises on friendship, love, and the enjoyment of 
wine. It is this authentic, specifically Horatian mix of attitudes and relativizing 
thought that Vaenius considered pivotal for the composition of his Emblemata 
Horatiana. It was these thoughts he could easily find in the Sententiae et pro- 
verbia ex poetis Latinis, which he picked up when he was going to create his 
didactic images, and from which he departed when he developed his impres- 
sive pictorial figurations. 

The Horace presented in the Sententiae et proverbia ex poetis Latinis was all 
but a Neostoic manifesto. It was a collection which was made with a clear pref- 
erence for proverbial and commonsense wisdom. Fortunately, these aspects 
were already very much present in Horace's poems. In this sense, one may say 
that the collection emphasized them: the Horace of the Sententiae et proverbia 
ex poetis Latinis is even more realistic, relativizing, anti-dogmatic, and com- 
monsense-like than the authentic Horace of the collected works. It was the 
Horace of the Sententiae et proverbia ex poetis Latinis who was the basis for the 
pictorial inventions of the Emblemata Horatiana. 


3 The Pictorial Transmission of Typically 'Horatian' Ethics: 
The Use of Personifications, Mnemonic Landscapes, and 
Geometrical Figurations 


Let's now look at what kind of moral thought can be found in the Emblemata 
Horatiana and which text and image figurations were used in order to express 
it. Already upon first reading it becomes clear that typically Horatian thoughts 
(as described above) appear quite often in the Emblemata Horatiana, and that 
anumber of them are even un-Stoic; furthermore, one gets the impression that 
Vaenius applies a certain pictorial language for "translating" these thoughts 
through certain pictorial figurations. These figurations guide the process of 
cognition. Some of them occur in larger groups of emblems, such as personifi- 
cations, mythological figures, and mnemonic landscapes, and others are more 
specific, such as the geometrical figure of the circle, groups of three personifi- 
cations with an emphasis on the middle position, or plane surfaces indicated 
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e.g., through the plumb line. Some examples may serve to enlighten the didac- 
tic means of Vaenius' pictorial "translations". 


4 Personifications, Dichotomous Constructions and Moments of 
Decision 


Emblem 80, "Ex vino sapienti virtus" (pp. 166—167), presents the advice that 
the Wise Man should enjoy wine: drinking wine brings forth virtue and rep- 
resents wisdom. 'From wine comes virtue, says the motto. Vaenius transferred 
this deeply un-Stoic idea into a complex pictorial invention which is char- 
acterized by a couple of personifications and their interaction: Sadness or 
Sorrow (Tristitia), Tribulation or Trouble (Labor), Wisdom in the shape both 
of the Greco-Roman goddess Minerva/Pallas and the Wise Man or Philosopher 
(Sapiens, the central figure of the image), and finally the Souther (top left) 
[Fig. 127]. 

The personifications are arranged in in two pairs, a male and female figure 
in each, striving in opposite directions: the Wise Man and Sapientia| Minerva 
are heading to the right (from the viewer's point of view), and female Tristitia 
and her male companion Labor to the left side. Consistent with the arrange- 
ment of the of personifications in two separate pairs is the image's dichoto- 
mous composition: it is divided into the right half, which is bright and flooded 
with light, and the left side, which is dark in contrast and has a background 
filled with black, threatening clouds. In addition, we see the “good”, i.e., front 
side of the personifications on those of the right half of the image, but the 
"bad" i.e., back side of the personifications, is depicted on the left side. 

Through these figurations and their actions and interactions Vaenius com- 
poses a didactic imagery which can easily be decoded by the viewer: even if he 
has not yet interpreted all the pictorial details, it is already clear to him that the 
two personifications depicted in the right half of the image must be "good" or 
worthy, whereas the two personifications on the left are not. The two figures 
on the right are moving towards the light, while the personifications on the left 
are heading into the darkness of debauchery and decay. The superior, bright 
figure of Sapientia/ Minerva leads the Wise Man in the right direction, i.e., to 
happiness, but the dark, hunched woman Tristitia on the left takes the road 
into deep misery. 

The dichotomous architecture of the image is also used by Vaenius as a 
means to portray a moment of decision: the Wise Man depicted in the middle 
must decide between good and evil, right and wrong. As a sign that he is de- 
ciding for Sapientia, he gives his hand to the goddess Minerva. This decision's 
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FIGURE 127 Engraving to emblem 80 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 167. Private collection 
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specific destination, i.e., happiness, is shown by the object the goddess holds in 
her (left) hand: not her usual attributes (lance and shield) but a wine cup. The 
fact that Sapientia/Minerva is lifting up the wine cup demonstrates its pivotal 
importance for the interpretation: the cup indicates the direction to go in - the 
goddess of wisdom is taking the Wise Man out for a drink. 

What is the relationship of this complex pictorial composition build-up by 
personifications to the accompanying text fragments? Vaenius developed the 
pictorial inventio from the text fragment Horace, Odes 1, 7, 15-19. Odes 1, 7 is a 
drinking song that the Roman poet addresses to his friend Plancus: 


Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila caelo/ 
Saepe Notus neque parturit imbreis,// 

Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento l 
Tristitiam vitaeque labores,/ 

Molli, Plance, mero [...]. 


As the bright South Wind often wipes the clouds from the dark sky/and 
does not invariably produce rain,//so should you do the sensible thing, 
Plancus, and make sure to drown/life’s sadness and trouble/with mellow 
wine [...]. 


Exactly these lines of Ode 1,7 (and no other part), are offered in the Sententiae 
et proverbia ex poetis Latinis. There, it is the fourth selected fragment from the 
Odes (and Vaenius did also use the others).33 It is interesting to observe that 
Vaenius read the text in the first place through a lens of personification, and in 
doing so he translated even ordinary Latin words (that certainly do not rep- 
resent personifications in Horace's poem) into personifications. For example, 
'notus' is the normal Latin word for the south wind: Vaenius, however, personi- 
fied him with a human head at the top left [Fig. 127]. It might be that the way in 
which 'Notus' was printed in the Sententiae et proverbia ex Poetis Latinis (with 
a capital letter) contributed to Vaenius' pictorial interpretation.?^ Anyway, this 
does not go for ‘sapiens’. Horace certainly did not foresee any personification 
of the Wise Man in the poem: 'sapiens' is used here as an adjective and means 
simply ‘if you are clever/wise. Vaenius, however, read it through his specific 
lens as a personification of the Wise Man, which he construed with a philoso- 
pher's beard, short coat, and sandals [Fig. 127], plus an accompanying deity, 
Minerva, the goddess that represents wisdom. Actually, the goddess herself 


33 For example, Venice, [Giovanni Padovano]: 1547, p. 91. 
34 Ibidem. 
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functions in this emblematic image as a personification. Her name Minerva, 
however, is not mentioned at all in Horace's verses. Nor was 'trouble' repre- 
sented as a personification in the poem — Horace used the plural in the flat, 
somewhat hackneyed phrase ‘troubles of life’ (‘vitae labores’). Vaenius derived 
from this a single male figure, which proceeds hunched over and carries an ox's 
head on his back. In the construction of his personification of Labor Vaenius 
was clearly inspired by Philipp Galle’s Prosopographia (which had appeared 
shortly before 1600) [Fig. 128]: Galle there had portrayed Labor as a male figure 
with a bovine skull (‘bovis exuviae") at his feet [Fig. 129].?5 

Nor did Horace conceive 'tristitia' as a personification, but simply as a state 
of mind one should avoid. But Vaenius created it as a particularly memorable 
personification, a female figure: her body and face are wrapped in a dark cloak 
with a long cowl, her head is hanging down - she takes on the figure of a nun 
who has turned away from the world. In her hand she holds a torch that has 
gone out and still smolders slightly. 

Reading through the lens of personification is highly significant for the pic- 
torial figurations in the Emblemata Horatiana. The specific effect of the per- 
sonifications with regard to performance will be elucidated later in a separate 
section. It is design, not coincidence, that certain personifications turn up in 
more than one emblem. In this way they contribute to the coherence of the 
Emblemata Horatiana on the level of both form and content. Certain person- 
ifications represent certain thoughts, and they may do so in various combi- 
nations, contexts, and perspectives. So, we encounter the personifications of 
Tristitia/Sadness and Sapientia/ Wisdom in emblem 75, “A Musis tranquilitas" 
(p. 156-157), as well [Fig. 130]. 

In emblem 75 the personification of Tristitia is leaving the scene (right) in 
the same nun’s cloak as in emblem 80, and once again with a torch that has 
gone out. In emblem 75, too, Sapientia/Minerva is her opponent, although this 
time Tristitia is not paired with Labor, but with the personification of Metus/ 
Fear (a young man with a hare on his neck) [Fig. 130]. In emblem 75, Minerva 


35 Prosopographia, sive Virtutum, animi, corporis, bonorum externorum, vitiorum, et affectu- 
um variorum delineatio, imaginibus accurate expressa a Philippo Gallaeo et monochromate 
ab eodem edita, distichis a Cornelio Kiliano Dufflaeo illustrata (Antwerp, s.n., s.a.), plate 20. 
Galle equipped Labor with some more attributes: the flintstones (silex), the lionskin, a 
club (clava), a mattock or grub-axe (/igo), furthermore ants, and beehives with bees. The 
laboriousness of ants and bees was proverbial. The mattock is rendered as a shovel or 
spade. Some of the attributes seem to be connected with Hercules and his twelve labours: 
the lionskin (lion of Nemea), the club, and maybe also the skull of the bull (reminiscent 
of the Cretan bull) and the shovel (stable of Augeas). 
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SIVE VIRTVTVM, 
ANIMI, CORPORIS, BO? 
NORVM EXTERNORVM, 

VITIORVM,ET AFFEC ^ 


Title page of Philipp Galle, Prosopographia, sive Virtutum, animi, corporis, 
bonorum externorum, vitiorum, et affectuum variorum delineatio |...] 
(Antwerp, s.n, s.a [before 1600]). Public domain. https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/ 
en/search/objects?q=Prosopographia%2c+sive+Virtutum&p=3&ps=12&st= 
Objects&ii=8# /RP-P-1966-181,32 
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Philipp Galle, The personification of Labour. From idem, Prosopographia |...| 
(Antwerp: before 1600), plate 20. Public domain. https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/ 
en/search/objects?q=Prosopographia%2c+sive+Virtutum&p=3&ps=12&st= 
Objects&ii=8# /RP-P-1966-181,32 
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FIGURE 130 Engraving to emblem 75 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 157. Private collection 
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has another partner, her brother Apollo, the god of poetry, the leader of the 
nine Muses. The personification of Metus Vaenius has developed again from 
Philipp Galle's Prosopographia, who rendered Pavor/Fear as a young man with 
a hare in his arm who is about to take flight [Fig. 131]. 

Emblem 75 is clearly promoting an idea similar to that in emblem 80: here, 
again, Sadness (Tristitia) is driven away, this time not by wine but by poetry, 
education, and literature. This time, the human figure at the centre of this 
battle of personifications is not the Wise Man/Sapiens, but rather the Poet, 
distinguished by the attribute he holds in his right hand: a booklet (probably 
a duodecimo). In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this was the for- 
mat for collections of poems. His patron Minerva protects him by holding her 
shield over his head [Fig. 130]. 

Vaenius invented these figures just as he did in emblem 80, by personifying 
Latin words that appeared in Horace's verses, this time from Odes 1, 26, 1-3. 
Horace introduces this ode, dedicated to his friendship with Lamia, with the fol- 
lowing autobiographical statement: 'Musis amicus tristitiam et metus/Tradam 
protervis in mare Creticum/Portare ventis |... — ‘As a friend of the Muses, 
I shall throw sadness and fears into the turbulent winds to carry them with 
them to the Cretan sea [...]’3® Horace's thought is hedonistic and Epicurean: 
instead of suffering under gloom and fear, he would rather enjoy friendship 
and song. Following Epicurean principles, he closes himself off from politics by 
transferring it to the edges of the world, in the farthest north and east (Parthia). 
The opposites mentioned by Horace are transferred by Vaenius into a decision- 
making situation. As a pictorial expression of this decision, Vaenius composes 
a battle scene in which four personifications (again two pairs) carry out the 
fight between good and evil | Fig. 130]. 

Furthermore, Vaenius constructs a mnemonic landscape, in which the per- 
sonifications of three winds partake in the battle. Now it is not the Souther that 
drives Sadness away, but unspecified winds. However, in the end they must 
reach the eastern Mediterranean, the sea around Crete (‘mare Creticum’). 
Vaenius has construed the winds as chubby-cheeked human heads blowing 
with all their power in the direction of the two personifications of Tristitia and 
Metus in order to chase them away (upper right angle of the pictura). The land- 
scape certainly does not represent a standard background; rather, it is con- 
strued on the basis of Horace's Ode 1, 26. How could one best throw something 
in the wind so that it is carried far away over the sea? From a rocky coastline, of 
course. Furthermore, Vaenius ingeniously combines the rocks of the coast with 
a cave, the grotto of the Muses, who are grouped in front of it. Some of them 


36 Horace, Odes 1, 26, 1-3. 
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Philipp Galle, Personification of Pavor (engraving). From idem, 
Prosopographia |...] (Antwerp: before 1600), plate 31. Public domain 
https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/search/objects?q=Prosopographia%2c+ 
sive+Virtutum&p=3&ps=12&st=Objects&i=8#/RP-P-1966-181,32 
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watch their leader Apollo, who directs his arrow against Tristitia and Metus 
[Fig. 130]. The spectacular landscape, with its steep rocks, open sea, and up- 
rising storms, seems to correspond with the heavy action that takes place in 
the foreground. The poet, however, who is quietly sitting under the shield of 
Minerva, is separated somehow from this wild landscape: he seems to sit on a 
plane, circular surface area. 

In Ode 1, 26, 1-3, which Vaenius read through his personification lens, 
Horace used metaphorical language (‘to throw into the wind to carry away’) 
that may suggest an interpretation of the winds as persons; however, Horace 
did not conceive ‘tristita’ and ‘metus’ as personifications (‘metus’ is a plural 
form). The Roman poet may have understood the Muses as persons, although 
the phrase ‘Musis amicus’ could just as well mean simply ‘a lover of poetry’. 
Apollo and Minerva are not mentioned at all by Horace; they were born solely 
in Vaenius' artistic imagination. Probably the main reason for their existence is 
Vaenius' ambition to construe a plausible image. If Sadness and Fear are con- 
ceived as personifications it is extremely difficult to show in an image how 
they are ‘thrown in the wind’. Another issue is the identification of the nine 
Muses. Of course they could be adorned with their attributes, but this is not 
the point here. What Horace says in the Ode refers to poetry and literature in 
general, not to a certain Muse or genre. And in this respect, the appearance of 
Apollo certainly has an additional value. If he is added to the young ladies it is 
immediately clear who they are. 

The same is true for the image of the next emblem, 76 “A Musis Aeternitas” 
(p. 159) [Fig. 132]. In the foreground there are six Muses depicted (but one is 
barely visible, and only one of them is equipped with an attribute), whereas 
the three others appear only as very tiny figures in the far distance, on the 
mountaintop. Nevertheless, the fact that the young ladies represent the Muses 
is immediately clear because Apollo is added: he is sitting on the edge of 
the rock. In this emblematic image other personifications also are used: the 
ones of Fame/Fama (a winged girl with a trumpet), of Aeternitas (a winged 
old man with a long beard and a big circular object in his hand), and of the 
Virtuous Man (crowned with a laurel wreath). The circular object symbol- 
izes Eternity, depicted originally as a snake that bites its own tail but some- 
times also as a ring. Vaenius could find a personification of Aeternitas e.g., in 
Galle's Prosopographia, where she is equipped with this circular symbol (pl. 14) 
[Fig. 133]. The thought expressed by Vaenius' Motto (“A Musis Aeternitas") and 
by the quote from Horace, ‘Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori/Caelo Musa 
beat’ (Odes Iv, 8, 28-29), is not particularly Stoic but renders antiquity's be- 
lief in the immortalizing power of poetry and in eternal fame through litera- 
ture. Fama, in general, is despised by the Stoics, but poets such as Horace, of 
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FIGURE 132 Engraving to emblem 76 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 159. Private collection 
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FIGURE 133 


Philipp Galle, Personification of Aeternitas (engraving). From 
idem, Prosopographia [...] (Antwerp: before 1600), plate 14. 
Public domain https://www.rijksmuseum.nl/en/search/objects?q 
=Prosopographia%2c+sive+Virtutum&p=3&ps=12&st=Objects& 
ii=8# /RP-P-1966-181,32 
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course, would subscribe to this concept because it concerned the importance 
and dignity of their craft. Horace's Ode Iv, 8, is almost entirely dedicated to 
this concept. 

The motto of emblem 75 may give the impression of Stoic wisdom be- 
cause it promotes tranquillitas. However, the kind of tranquillity Horace and 
Vaenius advertise is not the Stoic one based on ratio and the eradication of the 
emotions - it is rather dependent on emotional qualities, namely the joy and 
fun created by poetry. It is a telling detail that the two Muses in the image who 
are marked by their attributes are Thalia, the Muse of comedy (with the smil- 
ing theatre mask), and Euterpe, the Muse of lyric poetry (with the pan flute). 
Comedy and lyric poetry are the literary genres par excellence that create fun, 
joy, and good feelings, the ones that will chase away sadness and fear. 

But even if Horace strikes a Stoic note, this does not necessarily mean that 
Vaenius follows him. For example, in emblem 77 Vaenius quotes 12 lines from 
Ode 11, 10 (13-24). Here, Horace advertises a tranquillity of the mind that comes 
closer to the Stoic one: do not be desperate when you have bad luck, do not be 
too joyous if you have good luck; just as the seasons change, so does fortune 
or the vicissitudes of life; bad luck does not stay forever; try to counterbalance 
fortune — in dire straits you should be courageous, but when the wind is too fa- 
vourable you must shorten your sail.3” Maybe surprisingly, Vaenius did not in- 
terpret Horace's verses in this sense but as advice that the virtuous man should 
relax (take his rest) after hard work: ‘Post multa virtus opera laxari solet, says 
the motto which comes from Seneca's tragedy Hercules furens (476),?® but 
which Vaenius probably also picked up from the Sententiae et proverbia ex 
Poetis Latinis.?? 

‘Post multa virtus opera laxari solet' does not correspond with what Horace 
says in Ode II, 10, 13-24.^? Vaenius came to his curious interpretation because 
he was searching for mythological figures, and when his eye fell on Apollo, 
he misunderstood lines 18-20: 'Quondam cythara tacentem/Suscitat Musam, 
neque semper arcum/Tendit Apollo. Actually, the verses meant that Apollo 


37 The verses of Ode 11, 10 (13-24), Vaenius could also find in the Sententiae et proverbia 
ex Poetis Latinis (Venice, [Giovanni Padovano: 1547]), p. 93-94. For the paraphrasis cf. 
Nisbet R.G.M. — Hubbard M., A Commentary to Horace: Odes, book II (Oxford: 1978) 151. 

38 In Seneca’s tragedy, the line Post multa virtus opera laxari solet' belongs to a description 
of the god Bacchus: ‘But dainty Bacchus does not blush to sprinkle with perfume his flow- 
ing locks, nor in his soft hand to brandish the slender thyrsus, when with mincing gait he 
trails his robe gay with barbaric gold. After much toil, valour still seeks relief’ (472—476) 
(translation by Frank Justus Miller (London — New York: 1916). 

39 Venice, [Giovanni Padovano: 1547], p. 126. 

40 Cf. also the interpretation of Ode 11, 10, in the commentary by Nisbet and Hubbard 
(151-166). 
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does not always appear as the terrible destroyer, the god that kills men with 
his arrows, i.e., with epidemic illnesses and catastrophies of nature; at times 
he may present himself favourably, as the god of poetry and music.*! Vaenius, 
however, understood the phrase ‘arcum tendere - ‘to bend his bow’ — as a sym- 
bol of hard labour, and therefore rest and relaxation as its opposite. Vaenius 
thought that Horace meant that even Apollo must take time to relax. In the 
image Vaenius depicts Apollo at this moment of rest and relaxation: he sits in 
a beautiful sunny landscape and, surrounded by his nine Muses, sings a song 
and plays the cythara [Fig. 134]. In order to indicate relexation, his bow is not 
bent (its string hangs down). Clearly Vaenius associated rest and relaxation 
with poetry and music. Poetry is relaxing, and it brings forth joy and good feel- 
ings. Not coincidentally, the Muses which are especially predestined to create 
joy and entertainment take the most important positions in the foreground: 
to the left is Thalia, the Muse of comedy (with the smiling theatre mask), and 
Euterpe (with the pan pipe), the Muse of lyric poetry, is in the middle [Fig. 134]. 

It is noteworthy that Vaenius' lens searching for personifications was also 
far stronger than the autobiographical readings Horace offers often in his 
poems. Take, for example, Ode 1, 22, in which the poet mentions a walk he 
took through the Sabine forest; there, he encountered a wolf. The fact that the 
predator did not attack him made Horace meditate on the event; he main- 
tains that it was his moral integrity and sacrality as a poet that protected him 
against the wolf. Vaenius translated this ode into an image in emblem 33, 
"Innocentia ubique tuta" (p. 72-73). Surely Vaenius would have been able to 
depict Horace taking a walk through the Sabine forest and Horace's encounter 
with the wolf. At first glance the image even seems to have been construed in 
this way: we see a bearded man walking and, to his left, a wolf taking flight 
[Fig. 135]. Nevertheless, the man is not Horace: Vaenius depicted Horace with- 
out a beard [Fig. 136]. The man in the engraving of emblem 33 is supposed to 
represent the personification of Innocence, which is also mentioned in the 
motto: "Innocentia ubique tuta" ("Innocence is safe everywhere"). The personi- 
fication is defined by its accompanying symbolic animal, the lamb [Fig. 135]. 
The personification is male, and Vaenius seems to have derived this from the 
traditional type of the *holy man". Also, this fact indicates that Vaenius con- 
strued a religious, deeply Christian virtue. 

Itis noteworthy that innocentia does not occur in Horace's poem, neither as 
a personification nor as an autobiographical qualification. Innocentia was not a 


41 cf. Nisbet - Hubbard, A Commentary to Horace 165: ‘even Apollo the destroyer (3. 4. 60, 4, 
6, 1 ff.) sometimes assumes a more kindly aspect’; cf. Servius, Commentary to Aeneid 111, 
138: ‘Contra si citharam teneat, mitis est’. 
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FIGURE 134 Engraving to emblem 77 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 161. Private collection 
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FIGURE 135 Engraving to emblem 33 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 73. Private collection 
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FIGURE 136 Title page of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1612). Private collection 
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Stoic virtue, nor was it considered a virtue at all in antiquity; it became one only 
in late antique Christianity. The best example of this virtue was Christ himself, 
who was symbolically depicted as a lamb. Cesare Ripa included a personifica- 
tion of Innocenza as a Christian and religious virtue in his Iconologia, where 
it is represented by a maiden with a garland of flowers in her hair, dressed in 
white, and with a lamb in her arms. Ripa explains that the attribute of the lamb 
refers to Christ and that the lamb's innocence is relevant to anybody who wish- 
es to imitate Christ.*? Somewhat differently, Horace did not describe himself 
in Ode 1, 22, as a Christian-like "lamb of innocence" but expressed a remarkable 
amount of self-confidence based on his supposed sacrality as a poet; from this 
self-confidence Horace derived the feeling that nothing bad could happen to 
him, even if he walked through dangerous foreign regions bordering the edges 
of the world, even if he was alone and unarmed. When he sings a love song in 
the Sabine forest, the Roman poet considers himself to be invulnerable. 

In his invention Vaenius locates the personification of Innocence, in the 
shape of a Holy Man, in a stunning landscape, which does not represent the 
charming Sabine forest but a harsh, almost inaccessible mountain region. 
Vaenius' invention resembles the high Alps, but actually he has tried to trans- 
late lines 6 and 7 of Ode 1, 22, into an image ‘(iter) facturus per inhospitalem/ 
Caucasum’ (‘when I am crossing the inhospitable Caucasus’). When travelling 
through these dangerous regions, Horace says, he does not need any arms: 
no bow, no poisoned arrows, not the pikes of the people of Northern Africa 
(lines 2-4). How to express things that are not there in an image? The pikes, 
the bow, the arrows all turn up in the engraving (foreground left). But the Holy 
Man makes a gesture of rejection [Fig. 135]. In this way, once again Vaenius 
construed his image as a decision-making situation. 

Sometimes Vaenius' personifications are designed in such a way that they 
already lack a Stoic character as such. Among other emblems, this is certain- 
ly true for emblem 64, "Paupertatis incommoda" (pp. 134-135), which pres- 
ents the impressive personification of Paupertas/Poverty [Fig. 137]. Through 
this personification Vaenius pillories poverty as an ethical negative, because 
he is persuaded that it prevents men from being virtuous. For Stoics poverty 
never plays this kind of role; they hold that earthly possessions and the so- 
cial status connected to them are among the adiaphora (things that do not 


42  Iconologia di Cesare Ripa [...] (Siena, haeredes Matteo Florimi: 1613): INNOCENZA. 
Verginella, vestita di bianco, in capo tiene una ghirlanda di fiori, con un‘agnello in brac- 
cio. In abito di Vergine si dipinge, per esser la mente dell’innocente intatta, e immacolata. 
L'agnello significa l'innocenza, perche non ha ne forza ne intentione di nuocere ad alcuno 
[...]. [...] dovendo cosi fare chi desidera d'assimigliarsi a Christo’. 
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matter) Horace, in a marked difference, recommends the "golden mean" 
(aurea mediocritas) as an ethical principle, which would imply that with re- 
spect to possessions, it would be best to be (moderately) wealthy and take joy 
in one's possessions. Vaenius' message in emblem 64 is very clear: poverty is 
opposed to good morals. This is apparent from, among other things, his com- 
ment on the iconography of the image,?? and from the fact that he selected 
(as the fourth accompanying text) the sententia ‘Pauperies inimica bonis est 
moribus’ — ‘Poverty is the enemy of good morals’** This sententia is taken 
from the first eclogue of the work Adolescentia by the humanist poet Giovanni 
Baptista Mantovano.^? In the bucolic poem it is meant in the sense of poverty 
being in opposition to honest love, because poor women may be corrupted by 
the gifts of wealthy lovers. Vaenius, however, gave it a general, universal mean- 
ing. It is noteworthy that the sentence ‘Pauperies inimica bonis est moribus’ 
did not enjoy the status of a deep philosophical truth. The humanist and pub- 
lisher Badius Ascensius (Josse Bade) unmasked it as a rather poor thought that 
characterizes the simple minds of the uneducated (such as peasants).^9 Thus, 
Vaenius’ emblem is neither Stoic nor specifically Horatian; moreover, Vaenius 
gave it a Christian spin: as it appears from three figures depicted in the back- 
ground left, he advised wealthy people (patricians and merchants) to engage 
in benefactions. A rich patrician is taking a poor man by his arm and helping 
him stand up [Fig. 137]. Through benefactions one should try to help the poor 
out of misery, and in this way enable them to perform virtue. 

This time the personifications — Poverty and Virtue — seem to be inspired 
directly by Horace's poem (Ode 111, 24, 42-44): ‘Magnum pauperies opprobri- 
um. Iubet/Quidvis facere et pati/Virtutisque viam deserit arduae' — ‘Poverty 
is a huge disgrace: it makes people do and suffer anything and abandon steep 
Virtue's path’. Pauperies seems to act like a person, although one also could 
read Horace's words in a more abstract way. In this case Vaenius helped 
things along a bit by having 'pauperies' printed with a capital P, marking it 
out as a personification in the text section as well. Vaenius personifies poverty 
[Fig.137] as an old, ugly, thin woman wrapped in rags, holding in her left hand a 
head of cabbage (the food of the poor) and driving the downtrodden man, who 
also wears ripped clothing and goes barefoot, onwards with a long, dry bone, 


43 See paulo infra. 

44 Emblemata (Antwerp: 1607), p. 134. 

45 . Aegloga ı “De honesto amore et felici eius exitu", line 70. 

46 Badius Ascensius, commentary ad loc.: Pauperies inimica bonis est moribus] ita rusticis 
visum est [...]' — ‘this is what the peasants think [...]* 
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FIGURE 137 Engraving to emblem 64 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 135. Private collection 
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another attribute of Poverty. By mercilessly persecuting the poor man, brutal 
Poverty holds him back from achieving virtue. 

Vaenius translated the idea of poverty keeping a man from virtue as a tradi- 
tional scene of decision, i.e., a crossroads decision. It is precisely at a crossroads 
that he places the group of figures: the exemplary poor man and the personi- 
fication of Poverty have reached the crossroads of two paths: the path to the 
left (from the point of view of the poor man) leads up towards Mount Virtue, 
where a temple stands. In his comment to the image Vaenius explains that it 
is the temple of Virtus and Honos. It seems as if Vaenius wanted to depict two 
temples, or a double temple; the first temple is decorated with a palm bough 
and a circular object in the fronton, the second with a laurel wreath, the sym- 
bol of honour. The pauper looks up at it with longing but is not in a position to 
take the path he wishes. Actually, he is taking the plane path (the wrong one, 
the one that will lead to vice, or in Christian thought to hell). The crossroads, 
the steep path, and Mount Virtue remind the viewer of the myth of Hercules 
at the crossroads, a beloved pictorial topic in early modern painting.^" For ex- 
ample, just few years before Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana the Italian painter 
Annibale Caracci (1560-1609) had depicted the scene in a large oil painting, 
now in the Capodimonte Museum [Fig. 138].*8 Hercules is sitting on a rock 
between two female figures, the personifications of Virtus (to his right) and 
Voluptas (to his left). Voluptas has a beautiful body, and is seductively dressed 
in translucent clothes; Virtus is decently dressed, holds a sword in her hand, 
and points to the mountain of virtue and to the steep path that is leading to 
its top. That Hercules would decide to follow Virtus is announced by the palm 
tree just behind him, the palm tree being the emblematic symbol of virtue. 
Of course, Vaenius was well acquainted with the iconography of the myth of 
Hercules at the crossroads, which included the "steep path" and the "Mount of 
Virtue". For the idea to apply this iconography in his invention he was probably 
inspired by Horace's line 44, which mentions the ‘path of steep virtue; i.e., ‘the 
steep path of virtue’ ('virtutis viam [...] arduae’). It is also in this vein that he 
interpreted the word 'virtus' in this line as a personification of Virtue, which he 
depicted - as usual — as a female figure with a helmet, sword, and lance. Virtus 
is also the personification that appears in the first image of the Emblemata 
Horatiana [Fig. 139]. 


47 Cf. inter alia Panofsky E., Hercules am Scheidewege und andere antike Bildstoffe in der 
neueren Kunst (Leipzig — Berlin: 1930). 

48 Caracci made the painting when he worked in Rome, in the service of Cardinal Odoardo 
Farnese. Cf. Keazor H., “Il vero modo” Die Malereireform der Carracci (Berlin: 2007); 
Tietze H., “Annibale Carraccis Galerie im Palazzo Farnese und seine römische Werkstätte 
in’, Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, vol. 26, 2, (1906). 
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FIGURE 138 Annibale Caracci, Hercules at the Crossroads (1596). Oil on canvas, 
166 x 237 cm. Naples, Capodimonte Museum. Public domain 
(https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Annibale Carracci - The Choice 
of Heracles - WGA4416.jpg*/media/File:Annibale Carracci - The Choice - 
of Heracles - WGA4416.jpg) 


Because Vaenius stated that Pauperies actually prevents man from Virtus, he 
did not construe the scene at the crossroads as being a real choice. The issue is 
actually that a real choice cannot take place. Thus, Vaenius equipped the cross- 
roads with the rock on which Hercules is usually sitting, but he did not place 
the poor man between two ladies or personifications. The personification of 
Pauperies is almighty: she forces the poor man to go into the wrong direction. 
For the same reason, Vaenius does not place the personification of Virtus at the 
crossroads (next to the poor man) but far in the distance, on top of the Mount 
of Virtue, at the threshold of her temple [Fig. 137]. Vaenius explains himself the 
iconography of his image: 'Miser hic ad Virtutis atque Honoris templum vix 
audit vultum attollere, dura ac dira Paupertate rectam ipsi semitam praeclu- 
dente atque impediente’.*9 — ‘This poor man [= here, in the image] hardly dares 
to raise his eyes to the temple of Virtue and Honor, because hard, bitter poverty 
is cutting him off and holding him back from the right path’. 


49 Emblemata Horatiana, p. 134. 
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FIGURE 139 Engraving to emblem 1 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), p. 9. 
Private collection 
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Although the condemnation of Poverty may seem to be in tune with Horace's 
preference for the "aurea mediocritas", it is noteworthy that the fragment of 
the poem on which Vaenius based his emblem does not at all convey Horace's 
opinion; on the contrary, in Ode 111 24, 42—44, ‘poverty is a huge disgrace’ is 
actually the position Horace rejected as being that of ordinary, greedy, and 
morally objectionable people. Ode 111, 24, as a whole represents a harsh exhor- 
tation of moral conversion that is directed at the poet's contemporaries. What 
Horace especially criticizes is their boundless greed: 


What use are laws, vain as they are without good morals, if neither that 
part of the world which is walled in by blazing heat, nor that quarter 
which lies next to the North Wind, where the snow is packed hard on the 
ground, keeps the trader away; if our clever sailors overcome the stormy 
seas, if poverty, that huge disgrace, makes people do and suffer anything 
and abandon the steep path of virtue?50 


It is Horace's degenerate contemporaries who held the opinion that virtue de- 
pended on wealth. It is clear that in the construction of this emblem, Vaenius 
did not take into account the message of the whole poem. Actually, he took the 
fragment from the Sententiae et porverbia ex Poetis Latinis.?! In this selection 
five fragments of Ode 111, 24, are included, and Vaenius used four of them in 
order to transfer them into five different emblems.5? 


5 Horace's Aurea mediocritas: Geometrical Figurations, Mnemonic 
Landscapes and Middle Positions 


Another un-Stoic feature of Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana is its emphasis on 
the Aristotelian doctrine of mesotes, i.e., the idea that virtue is essentially a 
middle position between two extremes or vices.5? Horace had invented the for- 
mula of the ‘golden mean’ (aurea mediocritas) in order to express this doctrine 
of mesotes. Through various pictorial devices Vaenius translated this idea into 


50 Lines 35-44. 

51 Venice [Giovanni Padovano: 1547], p. 96. 

52 _ Ibidem:ı: lines 17-24; 2: 31-32 (^ emblem 9); 2 and 3: 33-44 (emblems 48 and 64); 4: 50-54 
(emblem 19); 5: 63-64 (emblem 52). 

53 For Aristotle's exhibition of the mesotes doctrine cf. Ethica Nicomachea 11, 6-9; cf. e.g., 
Oates WJ., "The Doctrine of the Mean’, The Philosophical Review 45 (1936) 382-398. 
For Vaenius' visualization of 'aurea mediocritas' cf. Gerards-Nelissen, "Otto van Veen's 
Emblemata Horatiana" 39 and 42. 
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impressive meditative images. For example, in emblem 46, “Culmen honoris lu- 
bricum" (p. 98-99), he uses the exemplary Philosopher or Wise Man as a peroni- 
fication in order to express the doctrine of mesotes [Fig. 140]. The Philosopher 
or Wise Man is distinguished as such by his beard and coat. In emblem 46 he is 
positioned in the foreground, sitting on a large rock: from this marked spot he 
guides the viewer's gaze into the wide, mountainous landscape, which is pre- 
sented in an impressive perspectival construction. The mountain stream that 
gushes through the gorge divides the landscape into two parts, from which the 
rock on which the Wise Man sits is somewhat separated. In the arrangement 
of this image, the Wise Man embodies the middle position, the famous aurea 
mediocritas (Odes 11, 10, 5). This refers, as the cited text of Horace shows, in the 
first place to the middle position between rich and poor. The Wise Man neither 
strives for great riches nor wastes away on the margins of society without a 
penny to his name. 

Departing from the middle position of the Wise Man, the viewer is invited 
to discern the extreme positions he should avoid, which are demonstrated in 
the background right and left: on the one hand is the poor man, who is leav- 
ing his ruinous, straw-thatched hut (lower right), and on the other hand is the 
king, seated high on his horse with his retinue of soldiers and knights (left). 
Vaenius emphasizes the contrast of these extreme positions by introducing the 
mountain stream that separates them. Vaenius took the pictorial details from 
the second strophe of Horace's aurea mediocritas ode, where he encountered 
the tumbledown’ or ‘ruinous house’ (of the poor man) as a contrast to the 
‘enviable reception hall’ (‘invidenda [...] aula’) of the rich man: 'Auream quis- 
quis mediocritatem/Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti/Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda] 
Sobrius aula’ - ‘The man who cherishes the golden mean maintains a safe posi- 
tion: he escapes the squalor of a tumbledown house and also escapes, because 
of his moderation, the resentment caused by a mansion' (Odes 11, 10, 5-8). 

In comparing text and pictura, one notices that the Wise Man is not named 
in any of the quoted text fragments. In Ode 11, 10 he may be implied, but the 
personification-like figure is nevertheless merely a pictorial device applied by 
Vaenius. He combines this pictorial device with two geometrical figurations 
that are also not mentioned in Horace's Ode 11, 10, namely the plane surface 
and the circle. The plane surface is indicated through a characteristic object, 
the plumb bob for determining horizontal lines, the kind used by carpenters 
and master builders in Vaenius' time, a tool that was later replaced by the water 
level. It was Vaenius who introduced this object into the genre of emblems 
and who gave it a symbolic meaning. It went on to have quite a career, e.g., in 
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FIGURE 140 Engraving to emblem 46 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 99. Private collection 
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the emblem books of Sebastián de Covarrubias Orozoco (1610),5+ where the 
pictura as a whole is dedicated to it; Johann Mannich (1624),°° who transfers 
this mesotes symbol to Christ; and Julius Willem Zincgreff (1619).56 Vaenius 
himself also reused it in his Amorum emblemata, together with the geometrical 
figure of the circle [Fig. 141].°7 

The plumb bob symbolizes Horace's aurea mediocritas. It is important 
that the location of the Wise Man on the rock be level and absolutely horizontal: 
the plumb bob, which is hanging directly in the middle of the vertical wooden 
frame, is also placed on the levelled surface. From the preparatory drawing it 
can be seen that Vaenius conceived this surface as a geometrical circle (as he 
did in the Amorum emblemata).5® As we will see further on, Vaenius also ap- 
plied the geometrical circle as a figuration of the doctrine of mesotes in other 
emblems of the Emblemata Horatiana. Accompanied with the figurations of 
the circle and the plumb bob, the Wise Man symbolizes the golden mean, on 
which he remains in place, sitting comfortably, and with a tranquil mind. In 
contrast, the figures representing the extremes must make their way with great 
trouble through the wild, gaping, irregular mountainous landscape of rocky 
gorges, precisely because they lack the ‘aurea mediocritas.. 

Itis also noteworthy that Vaenius locates the Wise Man in a place somehow 
set apart from the surrounding ‘world’. This corresponds to the fourth text frag- 
ment quoted by Vaenius, which extols the life of retreat and seclusion as an 
ethical ideal: 'Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene vixit' — 'Let me tell thee, he who 
hides well his life, has led a good life.5® These words taken from Ovid's Tristia 
concisely convey the Epicurean ideal of life. Vaenius' personification of the 
Wise Man in fact figures as a mix of the Aristotelian doctrine of mesotes and 
the ethical ideal of Epicurus. It is also in keeping with Epicurean ethics that 
Vaenius expands the contrast of poor and rich (as described in Ode 11, 10) to the 


54 Emblem 2, go “Ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum’, cf. Henkel - Schöne (eds.), 
Handbuch, col. 1422. 

55 Sacra emblemata |...], 27 "lesus perfectio nostra’, cf. Henkel - Schöne, Handbuch, cols. 
1422-1423. 

56 Emblematum ethico-politicorum centuria |..], 57 "Iudico, non iudicor”, cf. Henkel - 
Schöne, Handbuch, cols. 1423-1424. 

57 Cf. Henkel - Schöne, Handbuch, col. 1423. 

58 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings 158. That the level surface was supposed to repre- 
sent a circle has been missed when it was transferred into the engraving. That Vaenius 
truly had the combination of plumb bob with the circle in mind can clearly be seen from 
emblem 39 of his Amorum emblemata (p. 77; cf. Henkel - Schöne, Handbuch, col. 1423), 
where he positions the plumb bob exactly in the centre of a circle that is geometrically 
determined by six radii [Fig. 141]. 

59 Ovid, Tristia 111, 4, 25. 
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FIGURE 141 Otto Vaenius, engraving to emblem 39 of his Amorum emblemata (1608), p. 77. 
Private collection 


discussion of whether Man should take part in politics or not. Epicurus is well 
known to have answered this question in the negative, Aristotle in the positive. 
The fact that Vaenius finally sides with Epicurus becomes evident from the 
aphorism ‘he who hides well his life, has led a good life’. 

Vaenius develops the Epicurean attitude to life from the second text 
fragment as well, which is taken from the first chorus of Seneca's tragedy 
Agamemnon.9? There, the chorus of Argive women emphasizes the dangers 
connected to the exalted position of a ruler (verses 57 ff.),9! through describing 


60 Seneca, Agamemnon, chorus 57-107; Vaenius cites the concluding verses of the chorus, 
i.e., lines 103-107. 

61 Cf. the introductory verses of the chorus, Agamemnon 57-61: 'O regnorum magnis fallax/ 
Fortuna bonis, in praecipiti/dubioque locas nimis excelsos/Numquam placidam sceptra 
quietem/Certumve sui tenuere diem./Alia ex aliis cura fatigat/Vexatque animos nova 
tempestas’ — 'O fortune. Who dost bestow the throne's high boon with mocking hand, in 
dangerous and doubtful state thou settest the too exalted. Never have sceptres obtained 
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the vicissitudes of Fortune (the whole song is an invocation of the dangerous 
goddess), who overturns kings,® including the high risks of war with blood- 
shed and heavy losses.6? The chorus also uses impressive imagery, including 
‘old trees that break in the storm’ and ‘high mountains struck by lightning*5^ 
The chorus expresses sorrow for those who hold the sceptre in their hands, 
especially because ‘they will never know comfort or peace'55 The ‘placida 
quies' of Seneca's chorus matches the Epicurean ideal of life. The chorus 
warns of pitiless Fortune, who deposes kings as easily as she crowns them, 
who casts down all whom she has raised.59 Interestingly, in his invocation of 
Fortune the choir connects the Epicurean-like 'placida quies' with a middle 
position: the ‘media turba, i.e., the majority of people (who are not active in 
politics). The chorus deems him happy ‘who is content with the lot of average 
folk’67 i.e., he who lives in peace. 

Vaenius did not only use Ode 11, 10 (his first quoted text) for the construc- 
tion of the image of emblem 46, but also Seneca's chorus: in the background 
Vaenius depicts a king (easily recognizable through his crown and sceptre), on 
horseback, who is obviously going to war. Before the king march foot soldiers; 
behind him ride knights in full harness. This is scenery that would very well 
fit the tragedy of Agamemnon, i.e., the tragedy of Agamemnon’s fall - and, as 
Vaenius' readers knew, his fall was caused by his decision to go to war against 
Troy. Interestingly, other elements of Seneca's chorus also turn up in Vaenius' 
image: the tree broken by the storm (upper left) and the lightning striking the 
mountains (background centre). 

Vaenius converted these thoughts into a complex mnemonic landscape 
that is reminiscent of the fantastic and expansive Alpine landscapes for which 
the Flemish landscape painters of the sixteenth century were famous. Vaenius 
drew its various elements, of course, primarily from Horace's aurea medioc- 
ritas ode: the high pine tree battered by wind (on the rocky outcropping in 
the middle ground), the towers falling down (upper right), and the mountains 
being struck by lightning (background centre): 'Saepius ventis agitatur ingens/ 


calm peace or certain tenure; care on care weighs them down, and ever do fresh storms 
vex their souls’ (trans. by FJ. Miller, Loeb edition 1917). 

62 Ibidem 71-72: ‘Ut praecipites regum casus/Fortuna rotat’ — ‘as does Fortune roll on the 
headlong fates of kings' (transl. Miller). 

63 Ibidem 81-82: ‘[...] Sequitur tristis/Sanguinolenta Bellona manu’ — '[...] hard in pursuit 
comes grim Bellona with her bloody hand' (trans. Miller, with adaptations). 

64 Ibidem 95-96: Annosa videt robora frangi/Feriunt celsos fulmina colles’ — ‘she sees that 
old trees are broken, and that lightenings strike high hills: 

65 Ibidem 60. 

66 Ibidem 1013102: Quidquid in altum Fortuna tulit, /Ruitura levat' - ‘Whatever has Fortune 
raised on high, she lifts but to bring low’. 

67  Ibidem104-105. 
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Pinus et celsae graviore casu/Decidunt turres feriuntque summos/Fulmina 
montes'68 — ‘It is more often the tall pine that is shaken by the wind; the col- 
lapse is more devastating when high towers fall, and it is the mountain peaks 
that are struck by lightning. However, there is a difference between Horace's 
representation and Vaenius' landscape construction. In Horace's text, these el- 
ements are not part of a landscape construed as a unit, but only independent 
metaphors: Horace did not conceive the pine, the towers, and the mountains 
as being situated in the same location. Indeed, no ancient Roman would have 
thought of erecting towers on rocky Alpine mountains. Vaenius, however, used 
the separate metaphors of Horace in order to compose a stunning Alpine land- 
scape that would deeply impress the reader, so deeply that he would firmly 
imprint it in his memory, combined with the doctrine of mesotes and the 
Epicurean withdrawal from the world. 

The figuration of a landscape in perspective plays an important didactic 
role for the process of perceiving and understanding the emblem's content and 
meaning, because it is the perspectival organization that guides the gaze of the 
viewer, and in this way determines cognition. In emblem 46 the viewer starts 
his “tour of viewing" from the Wise Man sitting at a height in the foreground, 
and because of his pictorial attributes, the viewer understands that the Wise 
Man is represented here as an embodiment of the "golden mean"; by conse- 
quence, the viewer will 'read' the other parts of the image in this way: he will 
search for elements that are connected somehow with the idea of the aurea 
mediocritas. Thus, the gaze of the viewer will then move along the perspective 
axis (which is identical to the mountain stream) over the middle ground to 
the background of the image. In the middle ground the viewer will discover 
the wind-battered pine and the falling towers — landscape elements that are 
explicitly mentioned in Horace's ode. The viewer's gaze ends at the mountains 
in the background where the lightning is striking. This takes his vision on a 
parallel path to the text of the two strophes from Horace: it begins with the 
'aurea mediocritas' from the first verse line of the poem and ends with the last: 
‘fulmina montes. 

The figure of the geometrical circle as a device for translating Aristotle's 
doctrine of mesotes into visual images can be found in other emblems as well. 
For example, in emblem 6 of the Emblemata Horatiana Vaenius combines the 
circle with a group of three personifications standing on a line, with one in the 
middle position [Fig. 142].6° Through the positioning of the personifications in 
the figure of the circle Vaenius expresses the motto of the emblem, "In medio 


68 Horace, Odes 11, 10, 9-12. The Latin text is presented here as it is given by Vaenius, p. 98 
(last line ‘fulmina’ instead of ‘fulgura’, as the textus receptus has it). 
69 For emblems 5 and 6 cf. Gerards-Nelissen, “Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana" 39-43. 
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consistit virtus" — "Virtue is defined by its middle position" — and the first text 
fragment, ‘Virtus est medium vitiorum [...]’ — ‘Virtue is the middle between 
vices [...]; taken from Horace's Letters."? In his inventio, Vaenius translated 
these texts quite literally into an image. The personification of the virtue of 
Liberalitas is placed in the centre of the circle (determined by a geometrical 
central point), as well as between two personifications of vices which are lo- 
cated on the outer line of the circle. The fact that the circle represents a geo- 
metrical figure is emphasized by the fact that the radius lines also are depicted 
[Fig. 142]. Actually, five dotted radius lines are visible (while the viewer is sup- 
posed to imagine three more). Furthermore, it contributes to the impression 
of a thoroughly geometrical construction that the three personifications are 
all located on one line consisting of two radius lines. Vaenius instrumentalizes 
the geometrical figure (and the placement of the personifications in it) as a 
didactic means through which he demonstrates the correct ethical behaviour. 
The circle is a pictorial invention by Vaenius; it does not go back to Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics,” but in a sense it may have been inspired by Cesare Ripa's 
personification of Liberalita: one of her attributes is the compass [Fig. 143]. 
The motto “In medio consistit virtus" — “Virtue is defined by its middle posi- 
tion" — seems to suggest that emblem 6 discusses the doctrine of mesotes as 
such, but actually it advertises the virtue of liberalitas (generosity). Liberalitas, 
in the first place to be identified through the attribute of the cornucopia, rep- 
resents the (desirable) middle between two other personifications, Avaritia] 
Avarice and Prodigalitas/Wastefulness. The personification of Liberalita was 
also included in Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia, where it is represented with two cor- 
nucopiae and a compass in its hands, and an eagle on its head [Fig. 143]. 
However, Vaenius’ personification of Liberalitas was not based primar- 
ily on Ripa’s invention, but on archaeological and numismatic knowledge. It 
goes back to coins from Roman imperial times, in which /iberalitas/generosity 
was exploited in imperial propaganda as one of the cardinal virtues of Roman 


70 Epistulae 1,8, 9. 

71 Forme Gerards-Nelissen's statement in "Otto van Veens Emblemata Horatiana" 42 seems 
to go overboard: 'He (Vaenius) follows the text of Aristotle to the letter, depicting liberali- 
ty as the model virtue in the middle of a circle, between the vices Avarice and Prodigality’. 
Aristotle speaks solely of the correct parameters for good spending habits; he does not 
mention the compass or the geometrical figure of the circle, nor did he conceive gener- 
osity, prodigality, and avarice as personifications. Gerards-Nelissen was probably misled 
by the second text, which comprises two quotes from Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics 11, 
6, 15; and 11, 9, 1); however, the first part of it is a comment by Vaenius on the iconogra- 
phy of his emblematic image: ‘In circuli centro posita hic Liberalitas, Avaritiam inter ac 
Prodigalitatem’ — ‘In the centre of the circle Liberalitas is placed between Avaritia and 
Prodigalitas' (Emblemata Horatiana, p. 18). 
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FIGURE 142 Engraving to emblem 6 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 19. Private collection 
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FIGURE 143 

Cesare Ripa, Personification of 
Liberalita, from his Iconologia, 
part 11, 6. Ed. of 1613 





emperors.?? On these coins was Liberalitas represented as a female figure wear- 
ing a diadem with the attributes of the cornucopia (in the left hand) and the 
abacus (in the right hand) [Fig. 144]. Vaenius must have been familiar with 
this kind of coin, either materially or through book illustrations (e.g., in his 
Emblemata et nummi aliquot Joannes Sambucus presented an image of one of 
these Liberalitas mints).’3 In spite of this Vaenius was not able to understand 
(either on the coins or the illustrations) what the object was that Liberalitas 
was holding in her right hand. On the coins, the abacus was only represent- 
ed schematically as a rectangle with some small circles (or beads). E.g., on a 
denar of Septimius Severus five circles or beads can be seen [Fig. 144]. The 
Roman abacus of imperial times was usually made from metal; the metal 
plate had a number of 16 rectangular grooves (8 long and 8 shorter grooves) 
in which small, movable beads could be inserted [Fig. 145A]. Vaenius did not 
understand this, probably because more recent abacuses looked different 
[Fig. 145B]. Anyway, he interpreted the object as a plate with a geometrical 
figuration: he rendered it as a square with five circles in it, four in each angle 
and one exactly at the central point of the square [Fig. 142]; in other words, 
as another geometrical representation of the central point which refers again 


72 Cf. Kloft H., Liberalitas principis; Herkunft und Bedeutung. Studien zur Prinzipatsideologie 
(Köln: 1970); Stylow A.U. Libertas und Liberalitas. Untersuchungen zur politischen 
Propaganda der Rómer, Ph.D. dissertation (Munich: 1972); Corbier M., “Liberalitas, lar- 
gitio’, in Cancik H. — Schneider H. (eds.), Der Neue Pauly (Stuttgart 1999), vol. VII, 140-144. 

73 Sambucus Ioannes, Emblemata et nummi aliquot (Antwerpen, Christoffel Plantin: 1569) 
314; cf. Gerards-Nelissen, "Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana" 42. 
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FIGURE 144 
Personification of Liberalitas, 
on a denar of Septimius Severus 


FIGURE 145A 

Roman abacus from the first 
century AD. Reconstruction. By 
Razumhak - Own work, 

CC BY-SA 3.0 


FIGURE 145B 

Later European abacus. 
Flominator — Eigenes Werk, 
CC BY-SA 3.0 
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to the doctrine of mesotes. In fact, Vaenius' geometrical square has the same 
function as the circle with the central point on which Liberalitas is positioned. 

The reason why the ancient Roman personification of Liberalitas held an 
abacus in her hand is the idea that the virtue of generosity always should be 
calculated, that there should be a measure of benefactions, that they should 
be adequate with respect to the means of the benefactor, and the person and 
the needs of the beneficiary as well. When Ripa gave Liberalita the compass as 
an attribute, he probably referred to the same idea. If Vaenius was inspired by 
the compass, he gave it a different meaning, namely referring to the doctrine 
of mesotes. 

On the left side of Liberalitas (i.e., the right side seen from the viewer), 
Vaenius places the personification of Wastefulness (Prodigalitas); on the right 
side is the personification of Greed or Avarice (Avaritia) [Fig. 142]. Prodigalitas 
is rendered as a very young woman, frivolously throwing coins "over her head"; 
Avaritia, in contrast, is shown as an old woman clutching a bulging purse to 
her chest and guarding a sack filled to the brim with coins. Thus, the middle 
position of Liberalitas is also expressed by her age: Vaenius portrays her as a 
middle-aged woman, in contrast to the old age of Avaritia and the young age 
of Wastefulness. It is noteworthy that Vaenius did his very best to ensure that 
the user of his emblem book understood his personifications correctly. To this 
end he added an explanatory text of what is to be seen in the image: ‘In circuli 
centro posita hic Liberalitas, Avaritiam inter ac Prodigalitatem' — ‘In the centre 
of the circle Liberalitas is placed between Avaritia and Prodigalitas'"^ 

In the pictura for emblem 6, Vaenius applies yet another pictorial figuration 
asa didactic tool, thus utilizing the image itself as an explanatory device. In the 
background he renders a mythological story, that of the fall of Icarus. Vaenius 
depicts the calm, restrained flight of Daedalus (centre right) and the fall of 
Icarus, who has flown too high (centre left). Vaenius took the idea for this part 
of the image from Ovid's Metamorphoses, where father Daedalus instructs his 
son Icarus before departure: ‘Instruit et natum, Medio que ut limite curras,/ 
Icare, ait, moneo, ne, si demissior ibis,/Unda gravet pennas, si celsior, ignis 
adurat' — ‘He taught his son in this way and said: “I warn you, Icarus, to fly in a 
middle course, lest, if you go too low, the water may weigh down your wings; if 
you go too high, the fire may burn them”? In his pictorial invention, Vaenius 
precisely transferred Ovid's words of 'to fly in a middle course' into a visual 
image: Daedalus hovers in the middle between the sun and the surface of the 
water; Icarus left this path and fell down. The user of the Emblemata Horatiana 


74 Emblemata Horatiana, p. 18. 
75 Ovid, Metamorphoses VIII, 203-205. 
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was supposed to recognize this allusion to Ovid's Metamorphoses, because 
Vaenius did not consider it worthwhile to include the passage among the texts 
of the emblem. Obviously, he had a more subtle game in mind that he played 
with the reader. Instead of quoting from Metamorphoses VIII, 203-205, he pre- 
sented a lesser-known fragment from Ovid's Tristia.’® This fragment, however, 
had the advantage of providing a link to the myth of Phaeton,” an important 
parallel to the Daedalus-Icarus myth. Now, the myth of Phaeton was also nar- 
rated in Ovid's Metamorphoses, in the second book. From this Ovidian myth 
Vaenius selected three words which he took as the motto of the next emblem 
(7, p. 20): "Medio tutissimus ibis” — “It is the safest if you walk the middle line”.78 

Asthis motto suggests, Vaenius continues in emblem 7 to work on Aristotle's 
principle of the mean, which had been adopted by Horace. Accordingly, in em- 
blem 7 [Fig. 146] the pictorial architecture is again determined by three per- 
sonifications. This time, however, there is no real, stable middle position, but 
only a virtual middle, with the extremes positioned on the outer parts of the 
image (left and right): Vaenius does not depict a figure that opts for the middle 
position of virtue, but actually one that fails to do so. This figure demonstrat- 
ing the wrong behaviour is the personification of Foolishness (Stultitia), or 
the exemplary fool (stultus), distinguished by his attribute, the fool's cap with 
bells. He behaves as a fool precisely because he gives up the middle position 
and turns to the extreme to his left, Prodigalitas or Wastefulness. The personi- 
fication of Prodigalitas is the same young lady as in the image to the previous 
emblem [Fig. 142]. She throws her money "over her head" and loses her pos- 
sessions in a frivolous way [Fig. 146]. The other extreme, the personification of 
Avarice, is again rendered as an old, ugly woman clutching a bulging purse to 
her chest and guarding a sack filled to the brim with coins, and indeed she is 
the same figure as in emblem 6 [Figs. 142 and 146]. 

In emblem 7, too, the performance of the personifications takes place in a 
mnemonic landscape, and again Vaenius applies a mythological narrative as 
an additional pictorial tool of interpretation. The landscape is characterized 
by the representation of the sea in stormy weather, with tumultuous waves. In 
the centre of the image a ship is portrayed, which is heading towards a rock. 
The viewer is supposed to understand that this is Ulysses' boat, which is try- 
ing to pass Scylla and Charybdis, where some of Odysseus' companions lost 


76 Ovid, Tristia 1, 1, 89-90: ‘Dum petit infirmis nimium sublimia pennis/Icarus, Icariis nomi- 
na fecit aquis' — 'By seeking too lofty heights on weak wings Icarus gave a name to waters 
of the sea’. 

77 Cf. ibidem. 

78 | Emblemata Horatiana, pp. 20-21; Ovid, Metamorphoses 11, 137. 
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FIGURE 146 Engraving to emblem 7 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 21. Private collection 
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their lives. While Odysseus steers away from Charybdis in navigating the nar- 
row sea passage, he runs up against the rock of Scylla.7? Scylla, conceived in 
antiquity as a sea monster, is represented by Vaenius as a female figure sitting 
on the rock. This mythological scene also is indicated by corresponding verses 
in the text section of the emblem (p. 20). Vaenius quotes a hexametric line 
which, he says, he took from Horace's Ars Poetica: ‘Incidit in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdim' - ‘He who tries to avoid Scylla shipwrecks on Charybdis: It 
is a curious detail that this citation is incorrect: the verse actually comes from 
Walter of Chatillon's epos Alexandreis of ca. 1180 (v, 301). In Walter's epos, the 
line is not part of a detailed narrative, but rather figures as proverbial wisdom. 
Scylla and Charybdis had, in fact, already acquired proverbial status in ancient 
Roman times.8? In that context it is significant that Charybdis was seen as a 
symbol of greed.?! This implies that the rock of Scylla symbolizes the opposite 
of greed, namely wastefulness. The figuration of the mythological narrative to- 
gether with its proverbial usage offers an interpretation of the performance of 
the personifications in the foreground: it is difficult to hold the right middle 
between greed and wastefulness, but whoever fails to do so will be punished. 

The relationship of the foreground to the background scene is to be un- 
derstood as follows: the personification of foolishness is stupidly giving up 
the golden mean by approaching the extreme, i.e., the personification of 
Wastefulness. In the background, in fact, the same thing is occurring: the ship 
that wished to avoid Avarice (Charybdis) shatters on the rock of Wastefulness 
(Scylla). The viewer is supposed to connect in his interpretation the foreground 
scene with the background scene in this way, and to reject foolishness' choice 
for wastefulness. 

Itisinteresting that in his template Vaenius had not yet arrived at the idea of 
integrating the personifications into a mnemonic landscape with a mythologi- 
cal scene. In the draft, there is no recognizable background,®? and the personi- 
fications appear as phantoms in an almost empty room with no perspective 
structure. The only landscape element is a tree (right corner). However, unlike 
in the printed version, the tree is not conceived as a framework of a landscape; 
instead it figures exclusively as a symbol of Avaritia: the fact that the tree has 
no leaves is supposed to express the barrenness of Avaritia — the gold coins 
piled up in the bag are not being used for a meaningful purpose. As Vaenius 


79 Homer, Odyssee x11, 244 ff. 

80 Cf. Otto, 382, s.v. "Charybdis". 

81 Cf. e.g., Horace, Odes 1, 27, 19, and Hieronymus, Epistulae 125, 2: "Charybdis et radix 
omnium malorum avaritia". 

82 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings 118. 
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applied the idea of the mnemonic landscape to the printed version, he altered 
the tree's function: by adding leaves he abandoned its symbolic meaning and 
used it as a landscape marker. And he inserted another symbol of Avaritia with 
great artistic skill: a toad (lower left corner), which looks provocatively at the 
viewer, establishing eye contact with him. In the Flemish art of the late Middle 
Ages and the sixteenth century, the toad was often used as a symbol of Avarice 
conceived as one of the seven deadly sins.®3 For example, in Pieter Breughel's 
series of The Seven Deadly Sins the personification of Avaritia is depicted as 
a woman (centre) with the attributes of the toad (left), the bags filled with 
coins, and the purse (right) [Fig. 147]. Through the symbol of the toad, Vaenius 
identifies his personification of Avaritia with the medieval personification of 
the deadly sin. 

Emblems 6 and 7 are pivotal for understanding the Emblemata Horatiana 
and Vaenius' interpretation of Horace. The ethical decision portrayed in them 
with regard to greed and wastefulness is valid for a large number of the em- 
blems, firstly because of the fact that the Emblemata Horatiana was directed 
in particular toward merchants and prosperous townspeople, avarice being a 
vice to which they are particularly prone. The large bag of money, filled to the 
brim, and the swollen, phallus-like purse are in Vaenius' Emblemata Horatiana 
not only established as the attributes of the female personification of Avaritia 
[Figs. 142 and 146] but also as those of the figure of the rich merchant, which ap- 
pears in many emblems.$* For example, in the image to emblem 42, “Avaritiae 
malum" - *The vice of greed" (p. 91), the wealthy merchant turns up with a big 
bag of money (left) and the phallus-like purse (right, on the table) [Fig. 148]. 

Between the extremes of poverty and wealth the Wise Man must find the 
‘golden mean’. Neither poverty nor wealth makes one happy or free from 
worry; moderate property does. Vaenius dedicated emblem 35 to this ideal of 
the mean (p. 76-77), which he calls *Frugalitas" To this end he “translated” 
Horace's verses of Ode 11, 16 (13-16), into a visual image: 'Vivitur parvo bene, 
cui paternum/Splendet in mensa tenui salinum/Nec levis somnos timor aut 
cupido/Sordidus aufert' (p. 77). Vaenius depicts the Wise Man's property in the 
centre of the image: a small table, which is set with simple dishes, the Horatian 


83 Cf. Blocker S., Studien zur Ikonographie der Sieben Todsünden in der Niederländischen und 
deutschen Malerei und Graphik von 1450-1560 (Münster: 1993) 103-104. 

84 Cf. e.g., emblem nos. 42 (pp. 90-91) “Avaritiae malum"; 48 (pp. 102-103) "Nil auri cupidum 
refraenat” (rich, bearded merchant sits on top of his treasure chest and keeps his foot on 
a big bag filled with coins, and in front ofthe bag is a tightly filled purse); 49 (pp. 104-105) 
"Pecunia a bono et honesto abstrahit"; 54 (pp. 114-115) “Avarus nisi cum moritur, nihil 
recte facit"; 57 (pp. 120-121) "Varium Pecuniae dominium"; 58 (pp. 122-123) “Stultitiam 
patiuntur opes" and 61 (pp. 128-129) "Pecunia donat omnia". 
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FIGURE 147 Pieter Breughel, The Seven Deadly Sins, Avaritia (New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art). Creative Commons (https://commons.wikimedia.org /wiki/ 
File:Avarice (Avaritia), from the series The Seven Deadly Sins MET 
DP818268 jpg*/media/File:Avarice (Avaritia), from the series The Seven - 
Deadly Sins MET DP818268.jpg) 


‘salt container inherited from his father’, and fruits ( fruges: grapes and a pear). 
Fruges represents an etymological pun on 'frugalitas, the virtue of the mean 
between wealth and poverty. The Wise Man is to avoid the extremes; he is not 
willing to open himself up to greed and lust for wealth, lust for power, and 
fear/metus. Lust for wealth and lust for power are personified by a variation 
of Cupido: in his left hand Cupido holds a money bag filled to bursting, and 
in his right hand is the fasces, as a symbol of the imperial power of Roman 
magistrates, and the laurel as a symbol of the Roman emperor. Fear is depicted 
again as a male figure with a hare in his arms. Through the personifications, 
Vaenius represents pairs of extremes through which the Wise Man has to find 
the mean: between wealth and poverty and between power and fear. 

Vaenius' personifications communicate the Aristotelian notion of virtue: 
virtue is a matter of teasing out the precise midpoint between two vices. The 
actors responsible for making the decision are often the personifications of 
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FIGURE 148 Engraving to emblem 42 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 91. Private collection 
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Wisdom/Sapientia and its opposite, Foolishness/Stultitia. The personification 
of Sapientia — either in the form of the goddess Pallas/Minerva® or the Wise 
Man, characterized through antique clothing and a philosopher's beard — 
figures in a number of emblems [cf. e.g., Fig. 127]: in an even larger number 
Sapientia is not actually represented in the pictura, but implied. Sapientia's 
omnipresence makes her responsible for all kinds of ethical decisions. She al- 
ways makes the right decision that avoids the extreme, while Stultitia makes 
the wrong one by leaving the middle and turning to the extremes. In the 
emblems, the vices that depart far from the golden mean are often shown 
through personifications: Anger, Sloth, Sadness, Lust, Envy, Pride, etc. It is a 
programmatic statement when Vaenius presents Sapientia in emblem 5 as the 
prerequisite for every virtue (“Virtuti Sapientia comes’, p. 16-17). By quoting 
Horace's first Epistula Vaenius concisely formulates this ethical axiom: 'Virtus 
est vitium fugere et sapientia prima,/Stultitia caruisse’ — ‘Virtue means to 
avoid vice, and it is the first step to wisdom, to lack foolishness'?9 In the image 
[Fig. 149] Vaenius shows the personifications of Wisdom (in the form of the 
goddess Pallas/Minerva) and of Virtus (female figure with a sword, a helmet, 
and a lance), fleeing before the Vices, whereas Stultitia (female figure with a 
fool's cap) leads the Vices, i.e., the personifications of Gula (Gluttony: woman 
with drinking cup and wine pitcher), Avaritia (Greed: an old woman with a 
purse), Ira (Wrath: a blindfolded man with a sword), Superbia/Pride (a young 
woman with a peacock), Acedia/Sloth (represented in the form of its symbolic 
animal, the ass),*" Invidia/Envy (an old woman with snakes for hair who is eat- 
ing her own heart), and Lust/Luxuria (a naked Venus with a dove and alium®8 
[an aphrodisiac] in her hands, accompanied by a he-goat). These vices do not 
represent the Stoic passiones animi (fear, sadness, grief, anger, hatred, wrath, 
greed, envy, and longing), but a mixture of Aristotelian concepts of vices and 
the Christian seven deadly sins that were a popular topic of the visual arts in 
the Middle Ages, generally recognizable through their attributes or symbol- 
ic animals.?? In inventing his personifications of the vices Vaenius regularly 
draws on this pictorial tradition. For Vaenius, the vices were not just defined 


85 For example, in emblem nos. 3, 5, 21, 22, 24, 30, and 75. 

86 Epistulae 1,1, 41-42. 

87 For the donkey as an animal accompanying Acedia cf. Blocker, Studien zur Ikonographie 
95; Dittrich S. — Dittrich L., Lexikon der Tiersymbolik. Tiere als Sinnbilder in der Malerei des 
14.-17. Jahrhunderts (Petersberg: 2004). 

88 For the identification of this symbol cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings 69, ad 116. 

89 Cf. Blocker, Studien zur Ikonographie; Newhauser R. (ed.), The Seven Deadly Sins: From 
Communities to Individuals (Leiden: 2007); Idem (ed.), In the Garden of Evil: The Vices and 
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FIGURE 149 Engraving to emblem 5 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 17. Private collection 
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as a lack of good morals, but as extremes into which people who are devoid of 
measure and wisdom glide. To give oneself over to the vices is Stultitia; to avoid 
them, Sapientia. 

This Aristotelian and Horatian conception of the vices as extremes brought 
Vaenius to the idea to present them in pairs or in counterparts. The figura- 
tions of pairs or counterparts of vices appear quite often in the Emblemata 
Horatiana: for example, the extremes of Sadness (Tristitia) and Trouble or 
Distress (Labor) make a pair in emblem 75, and those of Sadness (Tristitia) 
and Fear (Metus) are paired in emblem 80 [cf. Figs. 130 and 127]; the counter- 
parts of the extremes Fear, Sadness, Sloth, Trouble or Distress, and Envy are 
Wrath/Anger (Ira), Pride (Superbia), Lust (Luxuria), and Gluttony (Gula). For 
example, in the image of emblem 5 the vices of Pride, Wrath, and Gluttony 
are rendered in a group of three personifications, which are opposite the pair 
of Sloth and Envy; Lust acts as counterpart of Avarice (a naked young woman 
versus an old woman in a long dress) [Fig. 149]. 

The image of emblem 22, “Disciplinae animus attentus", shows again the 
personifications of the seven deadly sins, from left to right [Fig. 150]: Wrath 
(a blindfolded man with a torch and a sword), Lust (personified by an amo- 
rous couple engaging in a kiss), Pride (a young woman wearing a headdress 
of peacock feathers), Sloth (a sleepy male figure with a donkey's head, lying 
in the centre of the image), Greed (an old woman with a phallus-like purse), 
Envy (an old woman with snakes for hair, eating her own heart, accompa- 
nied by a dog), and Gluttony (man drinking wine in great quantities, wear- 
ing a garland of grape leaves on his head). The personifications of Wrath, 
Pride, and Lust are united in one group (left), which is placed in opposition 
to those of Avarice and Envy (right corner) and Sloth (foreground centre); 
that of Gluttony opposes those of Envy and Avarice (all in the right half of 
the image). The personifications of the four ‘upward’ vices are represented ‘up’, 
i.e., standing upright, and the three downward vices, Greed, Envy, and Sloth, 
are depicted ‘down; i.e., sitting on the ground. The personifications of Wisdom 
(in the form of the goddess Minerva) and Eloquence (the god Mercury) bring 
the people back on the right path, i.e., help them to avoid vices or extremes 
[Fig. 150]. The basis of the emblem is not the Stoic concept of killing the emo- 
tions, but the more general idea that education and civilization (disciplinae, 
cultura) will make man more cultivated and will ‘mitigate’ him, i. e., will make 
him abandon ‘wild’ ( ferus) and extreme behaviour. Virtue is defined as avoid- 
ing wild and extreme states of mind, or, as Vaenius says in his comment on the 


Culture in the Middle Ages (Toronto: 2005); Erlach D. (ed.), Die sieben Todsünden in der 
Frühen Neuzeit (Vienna: 2010). 
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FIGURE 150 Engraving to emblem 22 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 51. Private collection 
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iconography of the image: ‘Pallas sapientiae et Mercurius eloquentiae Deus 
rectam improbis hominibus Virtutis viam demonstrant — ‘Pallas the goddess 
of wisdom and Mercury the god of eloquence show bad people the right path 
of Virtue' (p. 50). It is important to note that the personification of Wisdom 
(Pallas) takes precisely the middle position in the image. She is surrounded 
in a circle by the extremes, i.e., the seven deadly sins [Fig. 150]. In the image 
to emblem 79 “Vera philosophia est mortis meditatio" — "True philosophy is 
meditation of death’, the Wise Man takes the middle position between the ex- 
tremes, i.e., the personifications of Hope (young woman), Anxiousness (little 
demon), Fear (young man with a hare), and Anger (warrior with torch and 
sword) [Fig. 151]. 


6 Vaenius' Personifications: The Rhetoric of Living Images 


As we haveseen, personifications area particularly important means for Vaenius 
to translate Horace's thought into visual images. The figuration of the personi- 
fication has in the last twenty years gained attention, ever since the publica- 
tion of].J. Paxon's monograph The Poetics of Personification (Cambridge:1994).99 
This research integrated the visual arts, and it emphasized the aspects of cor- 
porality and materiality of personifications with regard to their performative 
and persuasive effects.?! The recent interdisciplinary volume Personification: 
Embodying Meaning and Emotion (2016), edited by Walter Melion and Bart 
Ramakers, also focuses on these aspects.?? Representing thoughts and con- 
cepts as corporeal human beings increases their persuasive power through 
theirimmediate presence and their appeal to emotions. Human figures address 
the emotions, and their appearance creates trustworthiness and evidence. As 
Walter Melion and Bart Ramakers have found: ‘Personifications, in giving voice 
to arguments, convince us by speaking eloquently and movingly. More than 
this, their eloquence confers on them an evidentiary value, persuading us that 
Fame, Advice, Virtue, et alii are real, not merely factitious. Conversely, their sta- 
tus as living beings conduces to the credibility of the impassioned things they 
say'?? This raises the question of how Vaenius designed his personifications, 


90 Cf. also Nishimura S., “Personification: Its Functions and Boundaries’, Papers on Language 
and Literature 50, 1 (2014) 90-107. 

91  Baskins C. — Rosenthal L. (eds), Early Modern Visual Allegory: Embodying Meaning 
(Aldershot — Burlington: 2007). 

92 Melion W. - Ramakers B. (eds.), Personification. Embodying Meaning and Emotion 
Intersections 41 (Leiden — Boston: 2016). 

93 Melion - Ramakers, Personification 16. 
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FIGURE 151 Engraving to emblem 79 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 165. Private collection 
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which physical aspects he selected, and which rhetorical, performative, and — 
last but not least - mnemonic effects he achieved thereby. 

As stated previously, for the Emblemata Horatiana Vaenius repeatedly took 
inspiration from the personifications of Philipp Galle, whose Prosopographia 
had appeared a few years earlier in Antwerp. Vaenius took his personifi- 
cations of, for example, Natura, Virtus, Metus, Ira, and Pecunia, from the 
Prosopographia.9^ It is noteworthy that in Vaenius' personifications, varia- 
tions of posture and movement play an important role, whereas Galle's remain 
static. The movements of Vaenius' personifications, the means through which 
he suggests liveliness, and the effects that all these have are worth examining. 
In answering these questions, facial expression, specific bodily characteristics, 
and the interactions of the personifications with each other and with the view- 
er should be taken into account. 

On the whole it can be established that for Vaenius, as a rule, the facial 
expressions of his personifications were very important. He was fond of rep- 
resenting emotions by that means. Emotions expressed through facial rep- 
resentation have a strong effect on the viewer. They create evidence, have a 
convincing effect, and imprint themselves better on the memory. The transfer 
of the facial expressions from the drafts to the copperplate engravings is often 
well done, if sometimes not entirely successful. There are, however, also cases 
in which the facial expression of the personification was thoroughly altered. In 
such cases, it is not easy to say for sure who was responsible for the changes. 

Generally, Vaenius gives the personifications of virtues beautiful, well- 
proportioned faces; those who are to represent the vices are given ugly and dis- 
figured ones, or faces that are distorted by an excess of emotion. A persuasive 
effect results from this: the beautiful faces invite one to a positive evaluation, 
while the ugly and distorted ones have a negative effect. The personifica- 
tions of Virtus, Sapientia, Natura, the Muses, etc. have the charming and well- 
proportioned face of a young, beautiful women [cf. e.g., Figs. 127, 130, 132, 134, 
139, 142, 149, 150 and 151],?5 which as a rule is represented without a particu- 
lar emotion. The personification of Invidia, in contrast, is represented as the 
pinched face of an ugly old woman with a long nose, deep-set eyes, and snake 
hair [Fig. 152].9° Her face is distorted, her mouth open, emphasizing her wrin- 
kles. She is biting either a snake [Fig. 152] or her own heart [Fig. 149]. This has 


94 Cf. Galle, Prosopographia, plates 1, 2, 31, 35, and 33. 

95  Cfeg,emblems1(p. 9: personification of Virtus); 3 (p.13: Sapientia, Virtus, and Natura); 4 
(p.15: Virtus); 5 (p.17: Virtus and Sapientia); 18 “Natura moderatrix optima" (p. 43: Natura); 
22 (p. 51: Sapientia); 30 (p. 67: Sapientia); 37 (p. 81: Virtus); 76 (p. 159: Muses); 77 (p. 161: 
Muses); and & (p. 167: Sapientia). 

96 Cf. the emblems 45 (p. 97); 5 (p. 17); and 22 (p. 51). 
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a strong dissuasive effect because the image awakens feelings of horror and 
disgust, and this obviously also works on the mnemonic level. 

Avaritia (avarice/greed) is portrayed as an old woman who clutches a full 
purse to her breast, leering down at it anxiously [Figs. 142 and 146].9” The rich 
miser who does not use his wealth takes the form of an old man with a simi- 
larly anxious look and wild, uncombed hair [Fig. 148].98 Paupertas is a female 
form with uncombed hair falling loosely down, dressed in filthy rags [Fig. 137 ].99 
The personification of the Wise Man is an old man with a philosopher's beard 
anda well-proportioned face, which shows no trace of emotion, as in emblems 
79 and 80 [cf. e.g., Figs. 151 and 127 ].!9? 

However, also a well-proportioned face can produce an emotional effect. 
The Wise Man from emblem 80 establishes contact with the viewer by fixing 
him with a direct, penetrating gaze [Fig. 127]. He draws him into the action 
depicted in the image and captures his attention further through his intrigu- 
ing, complex posture: his lightly angled legs show that he is setting himself 
in motion towards the right while making a gesture of rejection in the other 
direction. Clearly the open flat of his right hand is repulsing Tristitia and Labor; 
atthe same time, he is giving his other hand to the personification of Sapientia. 
The contrary directions in which the Wise Man moves his body express a mo- 
ment of decision. Emblem 8o is one of the many examples that show how 
Vaenius produces interaction between the personifications through move- 
ments of their bodies. 

In the pictura of emblem 75, “A Musis tranquillitas" — "A peaceful mind comes 
from the Muses” (p. 157) [Fig. 130] - the movements of the interacting personi- 
fications take on more extreme forms. Vaenius stages a true battle scene where 
the personifications of Wisdom and Poetry take up arms against the personifi- 
cations of Tristitia/Sadness and Metus/Fear. Apollo draws his bow to shoot an 
arrow into their backs; Sapientia/Minerva is there with an outstretched upper 
body to hurl her spear at the enemies. The nine Muses, who gather around the 
poet, form a contrast to the intense battle scene: they are either peacefully en- 
camped on the ground or deep in conversation with one another. In their calm 
postures they embody the motto “A peaceful mind comes from the Muses” 
(‘A Musis tranquillitas"). The staging of a battle is Vaenius' pictorial inventio; 
it is not taken from the underlying Horatian ode. Battle scenes generally raise 


97 Cf. e.g., emblem 22 (p. 51). 

98 Emblem 62 (p. 131). 

99 Cf. emblems 39 (p. 85) and 64 (p. 135). 
100 Cf. emblems 79 (p. 165) and 80 (p.167). 
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FIGURE 152 Engraving to emblem 45 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 97. Private collection 
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the drama of an occurrence: Vaenius uses this means in order to increase the 
viewer's attention and the mnemonic effect along with it. 

The inventio of movements in the pictura to emblem 5, "Virtuti Sapientia 
comes" — "Virtue is accompanied by Wisdom” (p. 17) - is similar [Fig. 149]: there, 
Virtus and Sapientia are portrayed at a full run, leaning forward and bending 
their knees. They look back because they do not want to be caught by the vices 
who pursue them. The personifications of the vices, too, are running at full 
tilt, stretching their hands out to catch Virtus. The motion of Avaritia's hair- 
band expresses the vehemence with which the vices are dashing after Virtus 
and Sapientia. Vaenius' pictorial inventio is reminiscent of a tableau vivant or 
a re-enactment of a mythological scene in a festive procession. In his designs 
Vaenius strove for the highest level of theatrical plausibility; the facial expres- 
sions or emotions represented there also serve this purpose. In this regard it is 
noteworthy that on the copperplate Virtus is looking unfazed at the vices pur- 
suing her, but in the draft her gaze appears shocked and fearful.!?! The sketch 
also shows the aggression in Avaritia’s face more clearly than the copperplate.!02 

Sometimes Vaenius uses scenes for the theatrical staging of his personifica- 
tions that would be at home in a comedy or farce. An example of this kind is 
emblem 7, "Medio tustissimus ibis" [Fig. 146]. Vaenius translates the turning of 
the fool (Stultus) to the personification of Prodigalitas into an amorous scene: 
the old crone Avaritia courts the younger Stultus by leaning over towards him 
yearningly. Her gesture seems to say, ‘How about it?' The Stultus, however, does 
not let Avaritia bewitch him, but prefers the charming young lady Prodigalitas, 
whose hip he grasps with his left hand; with the right he gropes unabash- 
edly for her bosom. On Vaenius' draft sketch the yearning in Avaritia's eyes 
is well expressed, as is the absurdity in those of the fool.!0? In this case, the 
copperplate engraver did not succeed in convincingly reproducing the emo- 
tions indicated by the draft. In his work the eyes of the fool and Avaritia are 
expressionless. Even the unabashed bosom-groping is better expressed in the 
draft, where the curve of the fool’s fingers leaves no doubt as to his intention.!04 
On the copperplate, in contrast, his attempted approach seems more clumsy 
than bold. On the other hand, the comparison also shows that Vaenius under- 
took some improvements on the copperplate: in the draft sketch Prodigalitas 
is looking forward expressionlessly, despite the scoundrel's hand on her breast; 
in the copperplate the interaction is organized more plausibly as Prodigalitas 


101 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings 116. 
102 Cf ibidem. 

103 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings n8. 
104 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings u8. 
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looks indignantly at the fool's groping hand. The amorous scene creates an 
emotional evidence and presence, which the viewer can hardly look away from 
and which will also be well established in his memory. 


7 The Transmission of Proverbial Wisdom: Scenes of Everyday Life, 
Paintings within Paintings, and Other Figurations 


As I have noted above, Vaenius used for his selection of Horace's texts primar- 
ily the Sententiae et proverbia ex poetis Latinis, and therefore proceeded from 
texts already preselected as sentences or proverbs. This manner of working is 
pivotal for Vaenius' emblematic interpretation of Horace, his inventio of the 
images, and the pictorial figurations he used for the "translation" of the texts 
into images. The result is that the moral teachings of Vaenius' Emblemata 
Horatiana represent to a large extent an ethic of proverbs and sentences, and 
they indicate that he did not make an attempt to develop a manual of Stoic 
philosophy (or that of any other philosophical school), but rather to render the 
body of thought generally accepted in Latin literature on how to live a wise and 
prudent life. This brand of ethical advice was thoroughly in tune with Horace, 
who often presented proverbs or proverbial wisdom. A look at the authorita- 
tive collections of Latin proverbs, such as August Otto's Die Sprichwórter und 
sprichwörtlichen Redensarten der Römer!” and Hans Walther's Lateinische 
Sprichwörter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters,!% shows that Horace represents 
one of the most prolific sources of Latin proverbs. It is a telling detail that 
Horace himself contrasted his pragmatic, commonsensical proverbial mo- 
rality explicitly with the highbrow idealistic morality of the proud Stoics. In 
Epistula 1, 2, he talks about the fruits of knowledge he collected by a recent 
re-reading of Homer: "While you, Lollius Maximus, declaim at Rome, I have 
been reading anew at Praeneste the writer of the Trojan War, who tells us what 
is fair, what is foul, what is helpful, what not, more plainly and better than 
Chrysippus or Crantor’!°’ Therefore, Horace himself clearly states that the 
ethical advice he gives is not Stoic, but comes from a simpler, more common- 
sensical source. In this light it is noteworthy that it is precisely this letter that is 


105 Otto A., Die Sprichwörter und sprichwörtlichen Redensarten der Römer (Leipzig: 1890). 

106 Walther H., Lateinische Sprichwórter und Sentenzen des Mittelalters in alphabetischer 
Anordnung, 4 vols. (Göttingen: 1963 ff.). 

107 Horace, Epist. 1, 2, 1-4: "Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli,/[...] Praeneste relegi;/ 
Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non,/Planius ac melius Chrysippo et 
Crantore dicit. 
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most used in the Emblemata Horatiana, namely in a total of n emblems: 13, 14, 
16, 19, 23, 24, 43, 45, 52, 53, and 79. 

Which pictorial figurations are essential for the translation of Horace's 
proverbial ethics into visual images? In emblem 14, “Incipiendum aliquando" 
(p. 35), two Horatian proverbs from the aforementioned Epistula 1, 2, are united 
in one image: ‘Dimidium facti qui coepit, habet' (line 40) - ‘Well begun is half 
done’!08 — and ‘Rusticus exspectat, dum defluat amnis’ (line 43) — ‘the farmer 
puts off his work until the river has flown to its end (or: until the river stops 
flowing)'!?? The text fragments of both proverbial expressions were offered by 
the Sententiae et proverbia ex poetis Latinis”? Vaenius developed the main idea 
for his image from the second proverb. In the foreground he depicted a lazy 
farmer (in work clothes with a straw hat) idly watching the waves of a river 
splash by [Fig. 153]. Vaenius divided the pictura again into two halves, this time 
diagonally. The right half encompasses the foreground, the left half the back- 
ground. The dividing line runs along the river in the middle. As a counterpoint 
to the idle farmer, who is resting on his shovel (right half), as easygoing workers 
sometimes do, Vaenius places in the left half two industrious farmers who are 
taking up their work with determination: a worker who is putting up a wall, 
and a farmer who is hooking his oxen up to the plough. In a comment Vaenius 
explains the iconography of the image: 'Agricolam hic vides ignavum, qui la- 
borem differt suum, donec fluminis scilicet cesset cursus; alios vero sedulo in- 
tentos operi: quorum hic fundamenta domus iacit, alter aratro boves iungit 
[...]’ — ‘Here you see a lazy farmer who puts off his work until the river stops 
flowing; but you also see other farmers who dedicate themselves industriously 
to their work: the one lays the foundation of a house, the other hitches the 
cattle to the plow [... |’ 

The use of light and shadow is part of Vaenius' pictorial didactic: dark in- 
dicates the behaviour one should avoid, light the opposite. The lazy farmer 
stands in the dark shadow of a leafy tree, whereas the two industrious farmers 
are gleaming in the brightest light. This makes it perfectly clear to the viewer 
which of the persons or actions represented is preferable. 

In emblem 13, “Vis institutionis" (pp. 32-33), Vaenius visualizes the saying 
that the clay jug always retains the taste of the first substance stored in it: ‘Quo 
semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem/Testa diu’."? Also, this proverb was 


108 Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 557, s.v. "dimidium": ‚Guter Anfang ist halbe Arbeit‘. 

109 Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 674, s.v. "lumen", section 2: ‚Es ist thóricht zu warten und die 
Gelegenheit vorübergehen zu lassen, anstatt eine Sache [...] energisch anzugehen‘. 

110 Venice, Giovanni Padovano: 1547, p. 108. 

111 Emblemata Horatiana, emblem 14 [p. 34]. 

112 Cf. Otto, Die Sprichwérter, no. 1770, s.v. "testa". 
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FIGURE 153 Engraving to emblem 14 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 35. Private collection 
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included in the Sententiae et proverbia ex poetis Latinis.!? Here, too, Vaenius 
rendered the proverb in a dichotomous image, divided into foreground and 
background [Fig. 154]. In the foreground Vaenius presents the literal meaning 
of the proverb using a scene from everyday life: he shows a group of maids 
cleaning earthen jugs and bowls. Three of them are engaged in washing the 
clay bowls: the maid on the far left is carrying in a whole stack of dirty bowls; 
the kneeling maid in the front left is passing the bowls on to the maid kneel- 
ing in the middle, who is pouring water into a bowl; over her shoulder hangs 
a cloth for drying the vessel. The figure of the boy on the far right is smelling 
a bowl that has already been cleaned: by representing the sensory perception 
as empirical evidence, as it were, Vaenius gives a proof that the proverbial is 
correct, i.e., that a earthen bowl still smells like the substance it once held, 
even after washing. The boy smelling the bowl on the right plausibly expresses 
the empirical sensation. The empirical sensation is supplemented by a ratio- 
nal explanation, delivered by the boy standing next to him: with his left hand 
he points to a jug. The demonstrative gesture means to say that the substance 
once poured out of the jug into the bowl still determines the smell of the same. 
The two boys demonstrate the conclusion of the proverbial wisdom. In this 
way the group in the foreground delivers a complete explanation of the literal 
meaning of the proverb. To this end Vaenius invites the viewer to look first to 
the maid who carries in the clay bowls. This is corresponding also with the fact 
that she is looking at the viewer. The viewer's gaze then moves forward to the 
two maids in front and ends with the boy in the middle making the explana- 
tory gesture. 

Additionally, Vaenius has used the background of the image for the met- 
aphorical exegesis of the proverb. For this, he applies the pictorial means of 
a "painting in a painting" In the "painting in the painting", he depicts other 
scenes from daily life, namely, from school teaching. In this way, he gives us to 
understand that the proverb relates to the education and upbringing of young 
people and emphasizes the importance of upbringing, or more precisely, its 
defining character. As we see in the scenes (a) with the pupil kneeling be- 
fore his seated schoolmaster, and (b) with two pupils kneeling before an altar 
Vaenius shows that piety is being taught to the youths. If taught once at school, 
the people will stay pious throughout their life. 

The composition of the pictura is arranged in such a way that the viewer 
should relate the two groups of young people, those in the foreground and 
those in the background, to each other. The gaze of the viewer is first directed 
to the group in the foreground and moves from there into the background, 


113 Venice, [Giovanni Padovano: 1547], p. 109. 
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FIGURE 154 Engraving to emblem 13 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 33. Private collection 
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exactly to the place where the painting hangs. In the process of reading the 
image the viewer discovers that the two boys in the foreground are apparently 
to be identified with the two boys in the painting, who are sitting on a school 
bench (with their backs to the viewer). The proverbial exegesis communicated 
by the painting is also offered in the text section of the emblem (p. 32), partly 
through the motto "Vis institutionis" — "The power of education" — and partly 
through Vaenius' accompanying prose commentary: 'Ut in semente posita spes 
messis est, ita totius reliquae vitae exspectatio ab educatione pueritiae pen- 
det’ — ‘As the hope for a rich harvest is dependent on the seed, the expectations 
of one's whole life depend on education at a young age’. It is noteworthy that 
the proverb was already interpreted in this way in antiquity, e.g., by Quintilian, 
in his Institutio oratoria 1, 1, 5: ‘Natura tenacissimi sumus eorum, quae rudibus 
animis percipimus, ut sapor, quo nova imbuas, durat' — ‘By nature we remem- 
ber best what we have learned at a young age, as the taste that first imbues 
vessels remains on them: Interestingly, precisely this text is missing in Vaenius' 
collected fragments. It may well be that in this case Vaenius has replaced 
Quintilian's words with his own explanation. 

Emblem 70, “Cuique suum studium" (p. 146-147), is distinguished by an ex- 
traordinarily complex relationship between text and image. Vaenius gave to 
the hitherto available usages of the proverb ‘Cuique suum studium' a new spe- 
cific meaning, and in doing so he used alternately pictorial and textual means. 
The motto of the emblem represents an old Latin proverb that has come down 
to us through Cicero, Plautus, and Pliny the Elder (among others) in several 
variants," and that was also in use during the Middle Ages.!5 One variant of 
the proverb is that everyone believes what he himself owns, does, produces, 
etc., is the best and most beautiful. Another variant (Plautus, Atilius, Cicero) 
refers to a person's love: every lover likes his own beloved best, every husband 
his own wife, etc.!6 However, in Cicero's De finibus bonorum et malorum the 
proverb appears in the variant ‘Suo enim quisque studio maxime ducitur! In 
that case it refers to the literary and philosophical preferences of Roman in- 
tellectuals, who - in the narrative of Cicero's dialogue — walk around Athens 
and converse about the memorable places that made the deepest impressions 


114 Cf. Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 1726, s.v. "suus". 

115 Walther 30942a "Suum cuique" (iustitia); 30942b "Suum cuique pulchrum"; 30942c "Suum 
cuique tribuere tota est equitas"; 30943 "Suum quemque decet"; 30944b "Suus crepitus 
bene olet"; 30944d "Suus cuique mos, suus cuique ritus est"; 30945 "Suus rex regine placet". 

116 Plautus, Stichus 133 "Suos rex reginae placet" (Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 1539); Atilius bei 
Cic., Ad Atticum XIV, 20, 3: "Suam cuique sponsam, mihi meam; Suum cuique amorem, 
mihi meum" 

117 Cicero, De finibus bonorum et malorum v, 5. 
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on them. The Epicurean Pomponius Atticus liked best Epicurus' garden, the 
fan of tragedies Quintus Cicero enjoyed Sophocles' house in Kolonos, and the 
academic philosopher Marcus Cicero preferred the stone bench on which 
the rector of the Platonic school, Carneades, once sat. Vaenius used the prov- 
erb in a sense similar to Cicero, although he applies it specifically to profes- 
sion (cf. ‘studium’), not just to inclination, philosophical or otherwise. In the 
image Vaenius presents four professions: painting and poetry (foreground), 
medicine (medical doctor in the middle ground) and smith (background) 
[Fig. 155]. 

The other text fragments of emblem 70 (p. 146) also show that Vaenius ap- 
plies the proverb 'Cuique suum studium' to the various arts and professions. 
He seems to argue that they are equally valuable, and that everyone should 
practise his own craft with all his heart. This proverbial wisdom already ex- 
isted in the ancient Greek proverb ‘Everybody should exercise the art he 
has mastered; which was transmitted by Horace and Cicero.!? In Horace, 
Epistula 1, 14, 44 — the first text fragment quoted by Vaenius - the emphasis 
of the moral message is more negative: Horace advises people to refrain from 
practising arts they do not understand." This has to do with the direct occa- 
sion of the Epistula: Horace rebukes the behaviour of his estate manager, who 
instead of caring for the villa wholeheartedly, longs for the city with its luxuri- 
ous life. 

Itis noteworthy that Vaenius does not at all think along those lines. Instead 
he pleads for the free practice of the arts and emphasizes their value: they give 
those who practise them joy and consolation in hard times, nourish the man, 
and are the basis of civilization.?? Vaenius’ second text fragment, Horace, 
Epistula 11, 1, 114-116, represents things as they should be: a peaceful coexis- 
tence between professions and crafts, whose representatives do not get in each 
other's way. The doctors limit themselves to medicine, the smiths to their art. 
It is precisely the second quote from which Vaenius took the initial idea for 
the image: Vaenius shows the various professions mentioned by Horace: in the 


118 Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes 1, 41: ‘Bene enim illo Graecorum proverbio praecipitur: 
"Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat". Cf. Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 167, s.v. 
"ars" 1. 

119 ‘Quam scit uterque, libens, censebo exerceat artem’ — ‘What I shall advise is that each 
practise with all his heart the trade he understands’; cf. Otto, Die Sprichwörter, no. 167, s.v. 
“ars”, 1. 

120 Cf the third (Amphis, Fr. 3 [3] = Stobaeus rv, 18, 1), fourth (Hipparchus, Fr. 2 [2] = 
Stobaeus Iv, 18, 1), and fifth (Ovid, Ex ponto 11, 9, 47-48) texts of the emblem. 
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FIGURE 155 Engraving to emblem 7o of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 147. Private collection 
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middle ground a medical doctor is practising his art by inspecting urine; in the 
background are two smiths at work, hammering away at an anvil.!?! 

However, it is not clear from the texts selected by Vaenius why he chose the 
arts of painting (a painter at work) and poetry (a poet in the process of writ- 
ing) as the most prominent among all other crafts (which is indicated by the 
fact that they are depicted in the foreground). Actually, the arts of painting 
and poetry are not mentioned in the text fragments quoted by Vaenius, neither 
Horace's (Epistulae 1, 14, 44; 11, 1, 114—116) nor those by other authors. 

For his depiction of the arts of painting and poetry Vaenius used figurations 
in which text and image are even more intertwined than usual: first, a “painting 
within a painting" and second, "text in an image". We see a text appearing on 
the painting that has just been invented by the visual artist in the foreground, 
and one on a piece of paper, i.e., the text the poet is writing at that moment. 
Actually, both texts refer to an ekphrasis, i.e., the description of a painting in 
words, and vice versa - the painting the painter is creating represents the writ- 
ten words of the same ekphrasis. 

This ingenious interplay that Vaenius creates in his image is of crucial sig- 
nificance for the interpretation of the pictura as well as of the whole emblem. 
At the lower left of the painting one can read ‘Pictoribus’. The Reader is sup- 
posed to recognize that ‘Pictoribus’ refers to a sentence from the beginning of 
Horace's Ars poetica (lines 9-10): pictoribus atque poetis/Quidlibet audendi 
semper fuit aequa potestas' — 'Painters and poets have always had an equal 
right in hazarding anything. The reader who has discovered this hint will also 
know that the Ars poetica starts with an ekphrasis of a painting — an ekphrasis 
in which a remarkable hybrid that has a human head, a deer's body, and a fish 
tail is described, a kind of variation of the chimaera. In a sense, this hybrid is a 
adynaton of nature, a pure product of artistic phantasy. Horace did not intend 
to describe a real work of art (but he imagined one that was based on too much 
phantasy). Vaenius' painter, however, actually depicts this ekphrasis of Horace, 
and the wondrous creature with a human head and a fish tail appears on 
the painting. 

For Vaenius the Ars poetica was pivotal proof of the decorum of both paint- 
ing and poetry. He was fond of the way in which Horace linked these two arts. 
He interpreted Horace's words 'pictoribus atque poetis/Quidlibet audendi 
semper fuit aequa potestas' as a kind of principle statement regarding their 
value. According to Vaenius, Horace gave painters and poets a special status 
among the arts and professions: they possess much greater artistic freedom 


121  Vaenius, however, did not transfer into his image nautical arts, only medical doctors and 
smiths. 
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than the others. Vaenius appears to carry this special status over into the image, 
by placing them both as large figures in the foreground. According to this 
view, painting and poetry are the most significant arts. The emblem's motto, if 
applied to painters and poets, is especially relevant for them: it says that they 
require "freedom" in order to practise their arts exactly as they like, and that 
they should be allowed to work independently and without restrictions. 

The painter Vaenius obviously understood Horace's words as a manifesto 
for the art of painting to which he personally subscribed. Interestingly, the 
place where ‘Pictoribus’ is written on the painting, i.e., bottom left, would 
have been suitable for the artist's signature, which was already more or less 
common in Vaenius' time. The artist's signature established the claim of the 
artist for individual recognition. The sentence ‘Pictoribus etc. — at least in 
Vaenius' interpretation — seems to secure essentially the same thing. That 
Vaenius must have thought along these lines appears from a first draft of 
the image which is now in the British Museum.!?? There in the same place 
on the painting where 'Pictoribus' is written in the engraving, one reads: 
‘Otho Vaen<ius>. F<ecit>. — there we have the signature of Vaenius himself, 
who identifies with the Horatian painter from the Ars poetica. 

The painter in full possession of his artistic freedom figures in the image as 
a shining example for the proverb 'Cuique suum studium': he implements this 
freedom and powerful position through the very act of painting, by creating ex 
nihilo a wondrous creature that sprung from his own fantasy. In other words, 
he asserts his artistic freedom, which is of a kind the other arts can only envy, 
by demonstrating the free creative process itself. 

For the inventio of his image (p. 147) Vaenius used the figuration of the 
paragone, the mutual competition of the arts. He compares the arts with one 
another by placing them in a perspectively structured space - in the street 
of a fantasy town. In this spatial, perspectival arrangement painting takes the 
highest rank. The highest rank is defined by the greatest freedom and the high- 
est level of creativity. Even the poet writer has to admit this. In the process 
of writing, he seems to be dependent on the painter because he looks at the 
painter's creation, which he is apparently imitating on the level of words. In 
the poet's gaze one may detect a kind of jealousy. The other arts/crafts have 
it even harder: from the foreground to the background they represent a de- 
creasing level of freedom and creativity. The medical doctor in the middle 
ground, who is of course always dependent on the desires and needs of his 
patients, is shown engaged in uroscopy, a not particularly pleasant task that 
was in the early modern period often associated with quackery and swindling. 


122 Cf. Stampfle, Netherlandish Drawings 86 and 89; Thoefner, “Making a Chimera” 31. 
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His freedom is apparently limited to playing tricks on his patients. The smiths 
in the background have hardly any freedom: they must carry out demanding 
physical labor producing everyday objects whose form is determined entirely 
by their function: the horseshoe must fit — its form is no way dependent on 
artistic freedom. 

It is noteworthy that with respect to the meaning of this emblem that 
Vaenius departs substantially from his source, Horace. Horace was in no way 
a proponent of this manifesto-like claim to artistic freedom, so self-conscious- 
ly put forward by Vaenius. The hybrid creature from the first lines of the Ars 
poetica is presented by Horace not as an exemplar of how a painter should 
work, but as a failed work of art. As a poet Horace would never have looked en- 
viously at the monstrous chimaera that a painter was daubing on a canvas; in 
the Ars poetica he mocks it and assumes that his readers would react likewise.123 

It is likely that Vaenius is taking the paragone even further by demonstrat- 
ing that painting ultimately surpasses poetry in every sense. One could sup- 
pose, e.g., from the iconographic prompts, that the seated, laurel-crowned 
poet is meant to represent Horace himself. In the early modern period, ancient 
poets were regularly portrayed with crowns of laurel leaves, as in Raphael's 
‘Parnassus’ in the Stanze della Segnatura, although the institutionalized lau- 
reation goes back only to the late thirteenth century and fourteenth century 
(Dante, Petrarch, etc.). If the seated poet depicted in the process of writing 
is indeed Horace, then Vaenius has reversed the creative process in an inge- 
nious way: the Horace (of his engraving) is not inventing a painting that ac- 
tually does not exist — as the historic Horace did — but rather he copies with 
words what the painter seated in front of him has just invented. Actually, the 
visual artist's manifesto 'pictoribus' is dependent upon this reversed process of 
imitation. The painter goes first; the poet follows him almost like a pupil. Not 
least, the painter's superiority is based on the fact that he is able to represent 
both creative processes, the visual arts as well as poetry. The poet Horace may 
describe a painting in an ekphrasis (as in the opening lines of his Ars poetica), 
but he is not able to portray himself at work, as the painter Vaenius does in his 
emblematic pictura. That Vaenius has indeed identified the poet with Horace 
is evident from his first draft of the pictura (in the British Museum). There, the 
poet is definitely Horace: he is shown in ancient garb with an ancient roll of 
papyrus on which he is writing,!?* ‘pictoribus atque poetis quidlibet audendi 
semper [...]' - which means that he actually is Horace, in the process of writing 
his Ars poetica. 


123 Ars poetica 5. 
124 Foran illustration cf. Thoefner, “Making a Chimera’, 31, Fig. 6. 
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In emblem 67, "Amici vitium ne fastidias" (p. 140—141), Vaenius uses the figu- 
rations of the scene of everyday life and of the 'painting within the painting' 
for the pictorial representation of the proverbial expressions 'Amici mores 
noveris, non oderis'?5 (‘understand but do not hate a friend's character’) and 
‘Amici vitium ne fastidias"26 (‘do not hate a friend's shortcomings’). The prov- 
erb wasexplained and established by Porphyrius, the commentator of Horace.!2” 
In Satire 1, 3, Horace advises that one should overlook one's friends' shortcom- 
ings. One should behave towards friends like a good and loving father, who 
kindly overlooks his children's defects (lines 43-54). Vaenius took the idea for 
his inventio of the image from this comparison made by Horace. Vaenius de- 
picts a domestic scene, a pater familias with his four children [Fig. 156]. All four 
suffer from bodily shortcomings. The first two (from the right) seem to have 
trouble walking, the third is a dwarf, and the fourth is cross-eyed. Vaenius has 
rendered the domestic scene in detail according to its description in Horace's 
satire. Vaenius' father figure with a bushy beard looks down kindly and be- 
nevolently at his malformed children. 

For an additional exegesis of the domestic scene Vaenius applies the figura- 
tion of a “painting within a painting’, in this case a painting with mythologi- 
cal figures, hanging on the wall to the father's right. Amor or Cupid is shown 
there, taking aim at Invidia (Envy), represented as a personification after the 
model of Ovid's Metamorphoses: a thin old woman with pendulous breasts and 
snake hair [Fig. 156]. The personification of Invidia appears more often in the 
Emblemata Horatiana, and even a particular emblem is devoted to her, em- 
blem 45, “Grande malum invidia" (p. 96-97) [Fig. 152]. The mythological scene 
is another means to render Horace's moral advice 'amici vitium ne fastidias' — 
‘do not hate your friend's shortcomings’. The small winged god, of course, sym- 
bolizes friendly affection and love, but Invidia portrays the malicious attitude 
of those who belittle and negatively judge everybody. As the pictura of emblem 
67 shows, the figuration of everyday scenes does not in any way exclude the use 
of mythological figures, personifications, historical examples, etc. In the form 
of paintings they belong to the houses of contemporary patricians, and in this 
sense, also to daily life. 

Scenes from everyday life are particularly well suited to representation of 
proverbial wisdom. In addition to the personifications, they surely form the 


125 Publilius Syrus rg. 56; Porphyrius, Comm. d Hor., Satires 1, 3, 32; Otto, Die Sprichwörter 96, 
s.v. "amicus", 10; Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque nos. 942 and 944. Porphyrius quotes the 
proverb in his commentary to Horace. 

126  Vaenius' invention was inspired by Horace, Satires 1, 3, 42-43 ab: ‘Ac pater ut gnati, sic nos 
debemus amici,/siquod sit vitium, non fastidire’. 

127 Cf. his comment on Satire 1, 3. 
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FIGURE 156 Engraving to emblem 67 of Vaenius, Emblemata Horatiana (Antwerp: 1607), 
p. 141. Private collection 
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most important category of the figurations, which Vaenius used in order to 
"translate" Horace's texts into visual images. Scenes from everyday life achieve 
an effect similar to that of the personifications: they create evidence and plau- 
sibility, invite the viewer to connect intellectual content with his imagination, 
and above all work on an emotional level, especially when scenes are depicted 
that evoke feelings. This is, for example, true of the scene with the loving father 
in emblem 67 [Fig. 156], which has a positive emotional connotation: this has 
the effect that the user of the emblem book links the piece of moral advice 
(i.e., to ignore the shortcomings of one's friends) with the emotionally con- 
notated image, and that in this way both the image and the moral advice stay 
in his memory. Vaenius treats the characters in these ordinary scenes in much 
the same way as his personifications: he avoids portraying them statically, in- 
stead representing them in the midst of various movements and in different 
postures. He also arranges them into groups and places them in relationship to 
each other. Both movements and interactions have a strong effect on the pro- 
cess of cognition viz. the transmission of knowledge. Similar to the evocation 
of emotions they create evidence and plausibility, and are extremely effective 
on the level of mnemonics. 
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Manuel ı, King of Portugal 338-339, 344 

Manuel Philes of Ephesus 292 

Manutius, Aldus 4-6, 55 n. 101, 103, 123, 
146 

Marc Anthony (Marcus Antonius, Triumvir) 
225, 228 

Marcus Argentarius (Marcus the Banker, 


Greek poet) 58, 59 n. 121, 60 
Mariz, António de 235n.9 
Marnef, Jerome de 269n.22 


Martial (Marcus Valerius Martialis) 82, 
16-u7, 241, 340-342, 346-347 

Martire, Pietro (da Anghiera) 355-359 

Marullo, Michele (Michael Marules) 76 

Maximus, Lollius 425 

Medici, Alessandro de’, Duke of Florence 
344 

Meneses, João see Sottomayor 

Mengersdorf, Ernst von, bishop of Bamberg 
318, 333 

Metellus (Quintus Caecilius Metellus 

Macedonicus) 260 

Mignault, Claude 101, 234-238, 260-261, 269 
n. 23, 270-271 

Modestus, Herennius 240 


Neuber, Johann 183, 185-187 
Nicias (Athenian statesman) 279 
Nicolai, Arnold 265 

Nonius, Marcellus 240 


Oppian 8,333, 341-342 

Osório,Jerónimo 235 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso) 8, 63 n. 125, 
64-68, 72, 77 n.158, 83, 100—101, 106, 108, 
110—111, 120, 241, 246, 254—255 nn. 116, 
117, 257—259 n. 135, 260, 400, 408-409, 
431 n. 120, 436 


Padovano, Giovanni 369 n. 18, 376 n. 33, 
386 nn. 37, 39, 397 n. 51, 426 n. 110, 
428 n. 113 

Palladius (author on a work on agriculture) 
275 n. 48 

Pandion (King of Athens) 82 

Paolo dell'Abaco see Dagomari 

Paolo Paradin, Claude 265 

Pasini, Maffeo 369 n.18 


461 


Paulus Aegineta 
Pausanias 


240, 242 

9, 50, 53-54, 64, 168-169, 240-241, 
270, 279, 341 

Pepoli Cornelio 271 

Pepoli, Filippo (Count of Pepoli) 271 

Periander (tyrant of Corinth) 64 

Perrotti, Niccolo 238 

Petrarch, Francis 135 n. 19, 180, 183, 198, 
199 n. 70, 215, 218, 435 

Petrarch-Master 135, 180—181, 183 n. 20, 188, 
198, 215, 218, 228 

Petronius 252 

Peutinger Conrad 7-8 n. 15, 103, 146 n. 46 

Phaedrus 8, 41n. 81, 116, 209, 286 n. 86 

Philip, King of Macedon 228 

Philip 11, King of Spain 295, 342 

Philippus of Thessalonica (poet of the Greek 

Anthology) 74-75 

Philostratus the Elder 50 

Philostratus the Younger 

Pinzön, Vicente 355-358 

Plantin, Christopher 16, 234 n. 6, 236 n. u, 
237, 264 n. 2, 265-266, 270, 287 n. 88, 
297, 300, 304 n. 130, 406 n. 73 

194, 240 n. 48 

112, 113 NN. 221-223, 241, 430 





50, 292 


Plato 

Plautus 

Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius Secundus) 
8-10, 12, 14, 18, 24-25, 29-30, 32-36, 40, 
50, 53-55, 62 n. 123, 66, 75 n. 152, 108, 
109 n. 209, 110, 114—115, 120—122, 
239-241, 244, 247—248, 250-251, 253, 
258—259, 275-276, 279, 285, 287—289, 
292, 297—300, 319-321, 333-335, 
338-341, 348-352, 362-363, 430 

Plutarch 9,30, 32-33, 36-38, 49-50, 53, 64, 
84, 116-117, 120, 122, 239-241, 247-249, 
254, 270, 277-279, 281, 285-286, 300, 
333, 350 

Poliziano, Angelo 17 

Polyaenus 53 

Polygnotus 169 

Porphyrius 436 

Pre, Denysde 234n.3 

Proclus 270 

Pyrrhus (King of Epirus) 293 


Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus) 
430 
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Raimondi, Marcantonio 

Raphelengius, Franciscus 

Reusner, Nicolaus 301, 347-348 

Ricchieri, Ludovico of Rovigo (Caelius 
Rhodiginus) 239-240 

Richer, Jean 23, 26, 18 

Ripa, Cesare 391, 404, 408 

Rittershausen, Konrad 317 

Rollenhagen, Gabriel 298, 301 

Romano, Giulio 59, 109 n. 211 

Rouille, Guillaume 268 n. 17, 269 nn. 20-21, 


335 nn. 35-36, 344 n. 63 
Rufinus (Flavius Rufinus) 288-289 


281, 284 
86, 236 n. 12 


Sabellico, Marcantonio 239 

Salomon, Bernard 77, 246 n. 84 

Sambucus, Joannes 265-266, 286, 287 n. 88, 
299-301, 304-307, 406 

Samson 246 

Scaliger, Julius Caesar 

Schäufelein, Hans 
165-166 

Schedel, Hartman 72-73 

Schelhorn, Johann Georg 332 n. 24 

Schoonhovius, Florentius 234, 301 

Schwarzenberg (Schwartzenberg) Johann 

Freiherr von 

Seneca (Lucius Annaeus Seneca) 28, 
240-241, 292, 369, 373, 386, 401-402 

Septimius Severus (Roman Emperor) 406 

Servius (grammarian) 387n.41 

Sforza, Ascanio (Cardinal) 355 

Siebmacher, Johann (Sibmacher, Siber) 314, 
342, 364 

Simoeisius (son of Telamon) 251 

Soares, João 235 

Solinus (Gaius Iulius Solinus) 
300 n. 124, 350—351 

Solis, Virgil 107, n2 

Solomon (King of the Jews) 

Sophocles 431 

Sottomayor, Jodo Meneses 
261-262, 294 

Spieß, Johann 347 n. 68 

Steiner Heinrich (also Stainer) 3 n. 3, 4, 
14-15, 20-21, 35-36, 48-49, 54, 56 
n. 104, 60, 80, 90 nn. 173, 175, 92-93, 


56 n.108, 357 
132-133, 135, 156-157, 


127-230 


25, 64, 


246, 256 n. 8 


233 n. 1, 235, 





INDEX NOMINUM 


113, 127—128, 130—132, 135, 139, 143 n. 37, 

144—145, 147, 148 n. 52, 150, 153, 

156-157, 168-169, 179-186, 187 nn. 32, 

41, 188-189, 191 n. 56, 194, 198-199, 

204, 207, 209, 211—212, 214—218, 228, 

230 
Stobaeus 
Stockhamer, Sebastian 
286-288, 294-295 

240-241, 270 
222 N. 111 


111 N. 219, 431 N. 120 
15, 233-263, 268-271, 


Strabo 

Sulla 

Sweerts, Kornelis 29 n. 60 

Tarquinius, son of King Tarquinius Superbus 
156 

Tell, Wilhelm 153, 166, 177 

Tempesta, Antonio 102 

Terence (Publius Terentius Afer) 
241 

Tereus (King of Thracia) 82-83 

Tergoes, AnthonisJansen van 366 n.6 

Tertullian 53 

Theodoncius 256-257 

Theophrastus 270 

Thucydides 240 

Thuilius von Mariaberg, Johannes 
29, 44, 50, 53, 58, 60, 81, 87, 90, 93 nn. 
178-179, 94 n. 182, 95, 98-100 n. 199, 
100—101, 103, 106, 110, 114, 120, 256—257, 
259, 261 

Timomachus 75,77 

Tomeo, Niccoló Leonico 
n. 124, 262, 270 

Torrentino, Lorenzo 346 n. 65 

Tournes, Jean 1. de 234 n. 4, 237-238, 243, 
268 nn. 18-19 

Tournes, Jean rt. de 237-238 

Tournes, Jean 111. de 238 

Tozzi, Pietro Paolo 55, 257 n. 121 

Tschernembl, Georg-Erasmus von 327, 
339-340 


112, 130, 


22, 24, 


239, 242, 244, 257 


Vaenius, Otho (Otto van Veen) 365-438 
Valeriano, Pierio (Bolzani, Giovanni Pierio) 
279 n. 62, 281, 286, 306-309, 334, 


340-341, 347, 349-350, 364 
Valerius Flaccus, Gaius 241, 255 n. 116 
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Valerius Maximus — 212 n. 94, 240, 244, 260 

Valla, Lorenzo 41, 212 n. 93, 238, 244, 252 

Varro (Marcus Terentius Varro) 
350 

Vasaeus Johannes 248 n. 91 

Veen, Otto van see Vaenius 

Vegetius (Flavius Vegetius Renatus) 240, 
259 

Vespasian (Roman Emperor) 7 

Verdussen, Hieronymus  365n.1 

Viglius ab Aytta (Wigle van Aytta van 

Zwichem, Lord of Zwichem) 289, 

295-300 

Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro) 
241, 279 n. 66, 289-290 

Visconti, Ambrogio 4,103,146 

Volaterranus, Raffael, see Maffei, Raffaele 


240-241, 


9, 59, 66, 130, 
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Wechel, Christian 3-124, 139, 140 n. 23, 
141 D. 25, 144, 148 n. 52, 150, 157, 168-169, 
209 n. 89, 236, 254—255, 257, 260 n. 137, 
261, 271, 286 n. 79, 287 n. 89, 290 n. 105, 
306 

Wigle, see Viglius ab Aytta 

Wildenfels, Heinrich Baron von 349 

Wirsung, Agathe 186 

Wirsung, Marx 181, 186 


Xenophon 90,212 n. 94, 240-241, 270 


Zanetti, Aloisio 352 n. 84 
Zenobius 13-14, 44 n. 84, 46 
Zesen, Philipp von 366nn.5,9 
Zincgreff, Julius Willem 400 
Zoroaster 292 
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